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PREFACE. 



/y tm often been remarked^ that Example is 
of greater Force than Precept ; becaufe the 
former proves what the latter only afferts, 
and convinces y , by fdtisfd6hry Evidence ^ that the 
Performance of our Duty .is both apraSlicable J'ajky 
and attendtd^ith the mqfl' f olid Pleafure and Ad- 
vantage. But Example is more peculiarly neceffary - 
to Toutb than to tbofe^ a riper j4ge\ for^ as they 
have not had an Opportunity of making the Trial 
tbemf elves y they cannot fee the Importance ofajuft 
Attention to their Duty, any othervxife than by the 
good or iU Confequences of the Virtues or Vices of 
other Men^ who have, travelled through Life before ' 
them. Nothings therefore^ can be more ufeful to 
young People than a moderate Acquaintance with 
Hi /lory \ and particularly with fuch Parts (f it as 
exhibit the good or ill Succefs^ and defer iBe the Hap- 
pinefs or Mifery of tbofe who have ieen moji con-- - 
fpicuous for their Virtues or Vices ; for Hiftory^ as 
Lord Bolingbroke has veryjujly obferved^is Philo- 
fopby teaching by Example. — Accordingly ^ many of 
thofe who have devoted their Studies to the Improve- 
ment of Touthj have publijbed Colkilions of moral 
Anecdotes and Examples from ancient or modern 
Hiftory, The moft noted Performance of this Nature 
is a copious hijiorical Mifcellany in Latin^ which is 
A2i uJ^A; 
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ufedin Schools tender the Titk of Seleftoe e Profa- 
nis Scriptoribus Hiftoriae. The learned and in- 
genious Profeffor Rollin wasfo ivellpleafedwith it^ 
ihat^ in Fof. 1. p. 83, o/' Aw Belles Lettres, he 
this recommends it as a valuable Compilation. " I 
know of no Booky which may be more ujeful^ and 
at the fame Time more agreeable to Touth. It 
contains excellent Precepts of Morality ^ colleHed 
with great Order and judgment ; with very affect- 
ing Pdjj'ige^ ofHiJiory upon every Article, I know 
\lome very conftderable Perfons who have acknow- 
ledged themf elves to have found a great Deal of 
Pleafure in reading it.'' Several IVorks of aji- 
miiar Kind have been publijhed in Englijb and other 
modern Languages -^ which is afiifficient Proof of 
the general Excellence of the Plan^ and t has it is 
well calculated to anfwer the Purpofes intended by 
. it. But of thofe which have appeared in our own 
Language yfome are tog voluminous andexpenjive 
for comfnon Ufe-^ and all of them (which I have 
hitherto been able to meet with) contain a Num- 
ber of Arficles which are of no immediate Concern 
to Children y^-fucb as the Duties of Parents^ of 
Hufbands and Wives ^ of Mqfters and Servants^ 
and of Princes^ Magi/irates^ and Generals y and 
many other Particulars which might be mention- 
ed — I therefore thought there was fufficient Room 
for a new Publication of this Kind, which might 
be neither too €oJlly and extenfive for general Ufe^ 
n)r incumbered with a ColleBion of fuch Senti- 
ments and Examples y as would indeed be proper 

enoug 
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emugb upon another Occafion^ but are certainly 
ufekfs and uninterefting to School-boys ^ for wboje 
immediate Inftru£lion tbefe Performances are ufu-- 
ally puhlijhed, I bave^ accordingly, been careful 
to confine the following Mifcellany to fucb a mo^ 
derate Size, that the Parent or 'Tutor may have 
no Reafon to object to the Price of it, nor the 
Pupil to be difgufted with the^ Length of it ; and 
all the Sentimeftts and Examples have been reftrin- 
ed to thofe Duties in which the youngeft are as much 
concerned as tbofe of riper Tears ; fuch as Religion, 
filial and fraternal Affe^ion, Ternprance, Patience, 
Veracity, t^c. To give the tVork all that Va- 
riety which is peculiarly pleafing to Touth, (and^ 
at the fame time, to diftinguifb it from all other 
Performances cf the Kind,) every Chapter con- 
cludes with a Dialogue, or an Effay upon the Sub- 
je^,fromfome Author of Reputation, where I could 
find one to my Purpofe ; hut getferdly with the for- 
mer, as being the eqfieji mid moft agreeable Method 
of In/lru£lion. But all the Dialogues, exceptimtwo 
(which I was obliged to furnijh myfelf), are Tranfr 
lations from Xenophon and Erafmus, with fuch 
Omijffions and Alterations a^ my Plan required,-^ 
Care has likewife been taken to fele£l fuch Senti- 
ments and Examples as appeared to me to be moft 
pertinent andftriking ; and 1 have endeavoured to 
communicate the whole in a correB and eafy Style, 
which might neither exceed the Capacity of young 
Readers, nor vitiate their Language ; for which 
Purpofe I have feleiled thofe Paffages which are 
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borrowed from the mcient Writers (whoy indeed^ 
heme furnifhedrmch the largejl Part of the Work} 
from the original Authors them/elves. — I'he laft 
Chapter^ which treats ofPotitenefs and Good-breed" 
ing^ is wholly compofedoffuch ExtraHs from the 
Letters cftbe late Earl of Ck^stektiblDj as 
were thomht to be moji immediately tnftrunive to 
Touth : The noble Author was him/elf a great Ad- 
mirer^ and an exa6i Pattern^f the polite Manners 
he recommends ^ and^ for that Reafon^ was much 
better qualified to give Advice upon that Head to 
others^ than mqft Authors who have written upon 
that Subje^: As Examples of this necejfary^ tho* 
feemingly trivial Accomplijbment^ muft be fought 
f^r in real Life^.and not in Books ^ it was judged 
7iece[f(iry to deviate from the general Plan of tlx 
Wof'k by omitting them. 

Upon the whole ^ if the Performance here offered 
to the Public has been executed infuch aManner^ 
m to anfwer to the Profejfons above fet forth ; / 
beg Leave to recommend it to the Notice of Pa- 
rents in general^ and of aUtbefe who are intruded 
with the Educdtiok rf /Z?^ Britilh Youth ; and 
humbly flatter myfelfthat they will favour it with 
all the Encouragement in their Power. 

The GOMPILEK 
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Of religion. 
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. E L I'G ION is fuch ati humble fenfe of the 
•divine glories and perfeSicns, and fuch a feeling 
convi&ion of our mimei^usand unmerited obli- 
gations to the X)eity, and our conftant and in* 
tire dependence upon him, as engages us to think 
upon him at all time$ with reverence and ioye^. 
to praife him for every bleffing we enjoy, to.fup-* 
plicate his afliftance, and coniide;Vpon his good- . 
nefs under all our wants and diflrefTes, to fubmit 
DMth patience to every difpenfation of his provi- 
dence;, and K) condud all our words and adions, 
and even our very thoughts and inclinations, ia ; 
fuch a manner as we have reafon to believe will 
be moft agreeable to bis will« 
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A true fenfe of Religion will be the moft cf- 
feftual reftraint upon our paffions and appetites; 
our fi r m e ft -ftippert and beflr confolation- in- ad* 
verfity; our fafeft guard and moft delightful 
companion in profperity^; and our greateft fecu- 
rity againft the numerous fnares and temptations 
we muft expeft to meet with in our paffage 
throug]UI£e^« & iwaHl thoreforjeJbue ackfiQwled§ed, 
that the moft ufeful and important part of edu- 
cation^ is to imprefs the minds of youth with 
the nrioft early and.affefting (entiments of piety ; 
and eveiy parent ox teacher who neglefts to do 
this, muft be guilty of a moft infamous and 
deftruftive in^tention tovther fuluse happinefs 
of thofe children whom .Providence has coni- 
mitted to their care; for, as Solomon has ob*. 
ftrvedi '* the;feaT of the Lord- ie^ the beginmhg- 
of wiiaofti!'" 

EfevotiOH of|«nsthe^Trtind:to great conceptions, 
anrf fill* it with' more fublime ideas than are to 
b^'imtvwkhvin' tbef mo{^ eicalted fdenc^v and, 
al Hitt fame tini«) it alfa warms and animates 
th%' f^l more- than the higheft gratificati- 
ons^ rf fenfe> or thellvelicft flights .of imagi*.. 

"TKwtncrfl iUittsratemao', who is- touched with- 
at^ttM'fttifee^ diiYorion, and ufes- himfei^ to the 
fjisquew* exeroife of itV: infenftWy comra^te a- 
groatnefs' o& iniiY^ mingtod with a noble fim^ 
plicity, which raifet^hteiiijt^enly above-tiliofe^ 

'''^*- '* -of 
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<3f the fame condition^ but above the pnoudeft 
heroes- and conquerors whofe names are record- 
<id in the annals of fame: It is fcarcely poffible 
it fhould' be otherwife ; fcr t/ne devotion' natu- 
rally impreffes fuch an* earnefl: attention to a bet- 
ter and more imprortant ffate of exiftence, ar 
makes the brigheft or tire dkrkeft paflages of life 
of too Jit tie conftquence* either to over-Iicightea 
or deprefe the mind; fo tftkt a prerfonwho is in- 
fpired wirh this, will neither appear mean and' 
dejefted* under the lowed circumftiances, nor vain 
and' infolent* in the higheiK 

To imagine that Religion k an enemy to 
mirth andcheatfulneftj' fe a very gfeat miftake; 
for, on the contrary, .there can be no true and 
fubftantiarjpy without it. Our Saviour, there- 
fore, even in the mod rigorbxis exercifesof de- 
votion, commands his difciples to anoint their 
faces, as was ufedto be dcine at public feafte andf 
entertainments', and, by aft^ itieans, avoid the 
proud and affefted'fbtencinity of the Pharifees. 

Religion is fo f ar from being an argument of 
a weafe unrierftanding, that it has been the delight' 
and the glory of the greateft and wifeflr men in 
all ages and countries. 

EXANTN-ES ofPlETY and'KELtGION.' 

(i.)- TWfc^ bravei Agefik^w, fcmg^ of S'pa-rta; 
diftinguiflied himfelf, upon all occaf\ot\^, \yfW^ 
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particular veneration for the gods. The nob! eft 
cLrcumftance of his viSory over the Athenians 
and Boeotians, at Chaeronea, was his facrificing: 
his refentmcnt to rfie honour of religion : For, 
a confiderable number of the flying enemy hav- 
ing thrown themfclves into the temple of Mi- 
nerva^ and application being made to him to 
know in what manner they fhould be treated, , 
he gave &r\Q. orders that none of them (hould 
be touch^; though he then laboured under the 
ajiguifti of fever al wounds he had received in 
the aSiop, and was vifibly exafp^rat^d at the 
oppofition he. had n?ct with. , Bwt bis vveneration 
was 5ot .confined to the teniples of the Grcek$. 
"When he iijade war upon the 3arbarians, he 
was equally, careful i\ot to profane, the images of 
their deities, nor oflFer tSele^ft violation to their 
altars. In the fanie -ipanner, ^Alexander the 
Great, when he d^mplifted Thebes, paid a par- 
ticular attention to the, honour of the gods, fuf- 
fering none of their temples, or, any other religi- 
ous buildings, ^o be plundered ; , and afterwards, ' 
10 his ^fiatic ejpcdition, which was purpofely 
tmdert^ken to humble the pride, and retaliate 
the ravages of the Perfians, he was remarkably 
cautious not to injure, or fhew the Tmalleft 
contempt of, their places, of worfhig; though 
the perfians had been notorioufly gujjty this way, 
v/hen they. invaded Grc^ce-*-^|te^-iB and.P.o- 

YBius. -13i^?5 

>•: •;';: ' / ^'' (a.) Nothfeg 
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(2.)Nothing^boartful or vain-glorious difgraccd 
Ike lips of Timoleon. On the contrary, when 
he heard his praifes* refoimded from ftrcet ta 
ilreet, and fironr city t6 city, he only replfed, 
that he rendered his inoft humbie thanks to the 
gods; that, when they had decreed to rcfcue 
his country from-the ufurpation of tyrants, they 
oondefcended to make him the happy inftrument % 
for he was ol' opbioft^ that* ail human occur- 
rences arc cohduded^'by tKe infftienoe of heaven. 
We are likewife infikmed, that he had in his 
houf^ a jM-ivate chapel^ in^ which he conftantly 
jaid his devotioirs ta the goddefs who reprefenN 
cd Providence;'. To reward Ms prety, few men 
have been more wonderfully protcfted by the 
^ity than Ke.was,, in'^ feveral ' inftances of his 

life, but particularly in the following. Three 

perfons had entered into a confpiracy to aflaf- 
finate lum, as he was offering up his devotions 
m a public teipple.^ To execute their horrid 
plan^ they took their; fcveral (lands in the moft 
coffvenient-places-for the purpofe ; intending af- 
terwards to conceal themfelves (as, indeed, they 
might have done very eafily) by mixing in the 
croud which ftood about him ; but while they 
wiere watching for an opportunity, a ftranger 
fuddenly fell upon one of them, and ftabbed 
him to the heart. The other two confpirators, 
concluding from this that their plot had been 
difcovered^ and meafures taken . to ^tvexvv. xXvc:; 
B 3 wfcoxu^tiL 
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execution .pf it, Jrrft^i^tjy tj^^w -nthss^tes at 
Timoleon^.fftQt, rapdr<K)nfejSByd ,l^yr\^hAff^ 
This ftfang^r, iijif^ieq^kmirut^w, ^iMas»foiM^ 't^ 
havtB, J[^i\aw,n ii€|thij}g:>cf « ttqir 4ftfign ;' -feut lin- 
ing &v^D»ijf«ai^,'befctr€ had a; feForibjer ffciHed fc[j 
4he confpirator bfe bad nowfdifpatched, smd hav^ 
ing Jou^ waited .-for lan oppoitunity of.Fewngc, 
J^at.lik^idificKweFed.fhiiT^ dn r|]^ .;lje»)plfs, twbei^ 
Jie had ipla^t«d)hirn£b)f for-j(hcxilWi¥>^ pMi'poTe 
above-nuftntion^. Plutarch^ fs^rm ^i^fi^,;Av« 
;iiave boFfow^ed tWs .lel^^^^, has j^wclpdeA it ^hy 
NUcmarkingy wi<ih a jfcind of'sapturcy ob the watichi- 
Jul care«of -PFovidence ; iwhicl^ in.tbis. uiflaoce^ 
fji^d (o .coninivfid itj, jthat.-t|^^ -ftrang^ Jbxwld, for 
iTiBivy (years, be -/d^baFied^the -mfi^ns af daii^g 
pjuiUce to bis fbrother^ tiW, ;by the lame Ugw that 
'^ovectg^-^^ ^^^^vofiCfBe innoce&tfnf^aiijibe fj>e^ 
-fervedthe Ufe-ef ^i^ortjer. . JRcirrnay ownjpartjJ 
ncannotheiurprizicd :^t a ipan ^f ,T-imol€«n'i5 
piety flieuld'he diftinguMhejd .by fcoh la tfena^rfc. 
:.abU d^Uverane^. 

(3,) Dht iHuft^iqus iScipio u^firic^nusi, ^who 
was affeei-wards the x^onqueijor )of :)tbe dfeajd&il 
iHaniiibal, and the .ixi^bijdweBt pf /feviog 'his 
country .frcHm ruin, ntv^r ieotered upon any 
Tthing of Qonfequence, till be had i6rjft retired 
into Jiipiter's .daop^U mcftqifobablytto implore 
from the deifey 'fuch notices and intimations .as 
would he mail :fer^ccable to s t hedftate, Eor this 
purpofe, iie oied ;fJKxiuently :tQ vifit tiie Capitol 



*rfofc dajMtight; >6 is^ksewife :TBC»pded,* to Ub 
*onotir, »{tet kc afcribed ttll*U»naDMeB «od fac- 

*dence: — ^{AjGiLLTOB. • 

'(4;)'WejaiH2 irifcrmea% Kencph<wi, tlfat i*e 
-gi^at'Cynw, •«4!o founded the "Pcrfian 'emp»e, 
-made tke 'worfeip ^of ifhe^gods^^e *ril ohjefft of 
4m8 cgrcs^.' :P<jr 'tKs- pWpofe ^e ^ftdWiftiod « 
ininribert^f flBrjT'i(ar'lctf!iell pftefts) whofebti. 
-fm€?ft4t^a8-to^flfe'&crifi<x»,^ndHing -a 'hytim 
Ktf'praJfetto the-dctty;*ev^iy iwerrniwg, «8 feen <i6 
Tfhe ifiin 'appealed in 'the hwiwm.. UUie pr'mcc'e 
idifpefuion, -as rfnally *app6na, -fowi fiottmiwnl- 
'cated Ttrdff to 'the people ; -and Ws 'glorious cx- 
•«miileHieacmcthc*rideofiSieir«)nfluift. 'As-fte 
"natural reward 'cfF liis Tptety, *he -enjoyed •a long 
^Dtl-profpeitnrscreign, wfinJli/wasr never ffiftHrb- 
•cd -l>y'any tumultvorinffUTeiftionj-and ^adthe 
%apphicfs of experiencing', during a conrfe d( 
inany years, tfet .-thofe fubje^ who fincerdlyTe- 
•verence and worifhip/thefa- God, will 'be invidla- 
«bly faithftfl to their fovereign, and prdferve the 
wanrnft attachment to his perfon, and to this 
welfare: and fecurity of the ftite. 

(5.) When the 'Gatils, after making thcm- 
fthres mafters of Rome, were befieging the 'Ca- 
-pitol, and taking every pi'ecaution to prevent a 
"fingle citizen -from efcaping, a. pious young Ro- 
man. attraSed the univerfal admiration both of 
B4 \L\v 
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his fcUdw-citizcns and of the enemy. It wais 
the dated cuftom, it feems, of the Fabii (one qf 
the moft illuftrioua families in Rome) to offer an 
annual facrifice upon the hill Qpirinalis. Fqf 
this purpofey Caius Fabius Dorfo (for that; waSv 
the young hero's name) defcended from thq Ca- 
pitol with the facred utcnfils in his hands^ i^^archr 
.ed through the midft of the enemy, regardlefs 
£)f the threats and menaces of thofe he met with, 
and reached the hill in fafety. After he had fr- 
^iihed the facrifice^ he returned by the fame road 
Jie went, aod with the fame btrepidity in his air 
And countenance; not doubting but the gods, 
.whc^e honours he had thus been celebrating at 
.the hazard of his life, would be his guardia(is 
-and proteftors.* Nor were his hopes difappointc 
.ed; :f6r be palled unhurt through the enemy's 
camp, and rejoined his countrymen in the Capitql 
without having received the leaft injury; the 
.Gauk, it is fuppofed,, being either ilupified 
with aftoniftiment at fuch a prodigy of youthful 
.valour, or difarmed by the force of religion; 
.to which, at tAat titne^ they were remarkably 
addiSed. — [Livy. 

(6,) Some time before the aftonilhing adves- 
ture above mentioned ; when the Gauls were ad- 
vancing with the moft rapid fury to deftroy the 
city of Rome, and there were no hopes of de- 
fending it againft fuch a numerous body of in- 
vaders; many of the Romans ftole off through 
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the fields, and many others retired with their 
nioft valuable effe6h among the neighbouring 
ftates. In this univerfal hurry and confufion, 
the vcftal nuns, neglefting the care of their 
own private concerns, confuked together whi^h 
of the facred images and utenfils they (hculd 
Cirry with them, and which (houid be left be- 
hind ^ they not havii^ ftrength enough to carry 
them. all. Such as they found it neceffary to 
leave, they concealed in ca(ks, which they 
buried very carefully in the ground; and equally 
dividing the , reft,. . they took them up in their 
arms, .and entered- the road which leads to the 
Janiculum. Albinus, a *wbrthy plebeian, who 
was at. the fame time carrying off his wife and 
children in a cart^ .happening todifcover them 
as they pafled, thought .it< io^ous to fuffer the 
veftals to walk a-ibot, ^ with :. the Roman deities 
in their arms^ while hi^ and his family were 
riding at their.; eafo-ia a carriage. ' Wherefore, 
immediately' ftopping his horfes-,- he ordered his 
wife and children fo alight,iand placi^ the vef- 
tals and facred utenfils in- their room, carried 
them chearfoUy to Caefe, whither they intended 
to retreat,' So mu^h/ fays 'Llvy,- was the reli- 
gion- of riheir -co«ntry revered byxur-anceftors, 
thdt,; even- in the* rtioft dahgerous extremities, 
•they gave' it the preference ta every private cori- 
•Rcaion-i— [Livy; : ' . *i 

B.5- (7.) When 
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(7.) When Camillus was. upon his imrch to 
Veil, he vowed a tenth part jo£ the pUinder ta 
Apollo. After the place was taken and facked, 
the Roman fcnat^, to fulfil his vow, fent three 
arnbafladors by fea with a large cup of gold, 
which they were rarrying ito Delphos as an of- 
fering to the god above mentioped ; hut the {hip 
being afterwards . taken by a Liparenfian cor- 
fair, not far from the Straits of :Sicily, was 
towed into the harbour of JLipara. it was the 
cuilom of that piratical ilate to fliare their cap« 
tures amoQg the whole community, as being i& 
many priz^es .taken in sfthe name, and Amder the 
fimftion iif the ipubKc. Tliat year the chief 
magiflracy Jbappened, fey -good' -fortune, to he 
in the bands of Tma&^ua, atxuin^ who more 
jefefQbkd vthe Romans than his rapacious coun- 
trymen; for. be not early Jbimfelf refpefited the 
.cbaraAer «tf tite amfeafladoie, and the honour of 
the isteity /for .whom ^h^ iCtfferiflg was iotended, 
^ut ii^ffif^dv'^h^ p?o^le m:g€j^ral with the fame 
jreligio¥s tfntimeHrts.; mi» after cnterta;ining the 
ambaffadoi&^n.tlie mpft fplendid maopcx, at the 
public expcnce, att^ncUd them 4n perfon tp^ 
JD^elplics with^^ftropg^copsVfiy^ and fropithenQe 
condufted theoi^ ja :Piw«it ..tT^^ Ropnan, fenate 
wer«.fo nauclij6lwH;ii[>4|l ^i^h hjs ibehajyiour,, that 
jthi&yiFCceived ii.im^»igte ^ij-^Ui^H^eof boifita- 
iityj and confid^rable yrefcftts w^re made to 

bint 
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liim at the expence of the government. r^ 

(8.) When King Hiero afked Simonides, a 
■famous poet, what he thought of the deity, he 
requefted a day to confidcr of it. After fhat 
time was expnred, he dcfircd two days more ; 
and continued to double his time in the fame 
manner, . as often as the queftion was repeated. 
This greatly furpri^ing the King, he a(ked the 
reafon of. it : **Sire," replied the veiterahle b'ard, 
** tha -fabjeft is fo incomprehcnfible, that the 
** longer I confider of it, the niore I am loft !'* 
The Simonides we are fpeaking of, exerted all 
the powers of hSs genius -in celebrating the 
praifes of the gods; righrty judging that the 
•nobleft talents ihouM be employed upon the 
TWfbleft fobjefts; and that nothing couW be 
more worthy of, or better become the dignity 
of poetry, ^an to xelebrate the power and be- 
nevolence of divine providence. His piety was 
afterwards rewarded in ihie fame remarkable 
manner as that of Timoleon above-mentiolied. 
Having agreed to compofe a panegyric fot one 
of -the Grecian champions who had lately woud* 
a prize, lie retired to his clofet for that purpofe ; 
and, to eonoble his fubje6i, introduced the 
praifes of Caftor and Pollux, two inferior 
deities, who had formerly diftinguiftied them- 
felves in the fame kind of exercifes. The 
champion could- not help ccmmending tite 
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poem ; but, inftead of the whole, he gave hiiti 
only a third part of the fum which he had be*» 
fore promifed him for his trouble. The poet, 
however, demanding the reft, " You muft apu 
" ply to thcL two gods,**" diid the champion^, 
** upon whom- you have bellowed two-thirds o£ 
*^ the praife which you. ought, to. have given to^ 
** me; but that you may not imagine that Irefent 
** your partiality, I inlift upon your company 
•^ at fupper." Simonides, though he was fea- 
fible he had been defrauded, and. was far from 
being pleafed at the injury which had been done 
him, was refolved to put up with the af&ont>. 
lather than difoblige his new patron* In the 
midft of the entertainment, two beautiful young 
men, of more than human form, came to the 
gate, covered with dud and fweat ; and defired 
one of the fervants to call out Simonides, and< 
inform him that a couple of ffrangers would he 
glad to- fpeak with him immediately upon bufi- 
nefs of the utmoil confequence. The. fervant 
did as he was ordered; but Simonides had 
fcarcely ftepped out of the dining-room, before 
the roof fell in, and buried all the reft of the 
company under the ruins. As no youiig men 
were afterwards to be found at the gate, it was 
univerfally concluded, that the two ftrangers 
were the two deities whofe praifes had been 
celebrated by the poet; and that they had taken 
this method to reward his piety, and rccora-- 

penfc 
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pehfe the lofs which he had fuftained by the injuf. 
tice of his patron. — [CiGERO,PHiEDRus,&€* 
(9.) It is recorded of Alexander the Great, to 
his immortal honour, that, even in. his child- 
hood, he WAS remarkably liberal ajid magni- 
ficent in the worth ip of his gods. As he was one 
day offering facrifice>. he threw the incenfe into 
the fire by whole bandfuls ^ for which he was 
reproved with great feverity l>y his tutor Leo- 
nidas. ** It will then b« time enough," faid : 
riie thrifty Spartan,, "-to burn- incenfe in this 
** extravagant manner>. when you have con- 
"quered the. country where it grow^: ti4l: 
"that jhaU happen,, you. would do well ^ to be 
***more fparing of it.'* But a few years after- 
wards, the young monarch,, (who was, per- 
liaps» the modfuccefsful wairior that ever took 
the field) having reduced Arabia, a countRy 
which abounded in fpices, and remembering 
the fevere reprimand which he had received 
from Leonidas V he fent him. a whole load of 
incenfe, defiring' him for the.future to be lefs 
niggardly in the honours he rendered to the godg, 
-—[Plutarch. 

(10.) We have a ftrikiijg contraft to the pie^y 
of Alexander; in the behavioitr of the elder Dio- 
nyfius, one of the tyrants- of Sicily; who 
was as infamous for his facrilegious thefts and 
impioua infults upon the gods^ of his country, 
as for his oppreffivc cruchy to his fub^eC^^. 
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-Having entered the temple of Jupiter, he ot- 
dered his 'ftatue to be i«inrediately ftripped of 
the golden robe with which it had been orna- 
mented by his predeceflor, apUedging as an ex- 
cufe, *' That it was too heavy to 'be worn in 
*'fummer, and too cold for winter;** He ac- 
cordingly fupplied its place with a woollen one, 
which he faid was equally fuitable to 'cither 
fcafon. He r«cct paida vifit to M'knisLipms^ ano- 
ther of bis. gcds,. wihom he deprived of his 
gdden ^ard,— '" Becaufe," faid he, .^* it is 
** contrary to all the rules of. decency, daat fach 
** a monftrotts begird ftiould be worn hy the 
** fen, when his- father. Apolto makes, his ap- 
** pearance,,in almoft every temple, .without a 
*^ !hair upon his ohin." Apjollo, it muft ibe re- 
marked, was always; reprefented sls in the hteoai 
of youth, and confequeotly without a beard. 
After enriching himfelf witJi the plunder of a 
third feensple, 'he fot fail for Syi-acufe ; .twad the 

wind 4iappenii!g to be very fasouradilc,-: ^■■■ . -- 

" Behoid!** feid he to his wid&ed ftc^ofn- 
pKoes, " what glorious weaiiier the gods 
** have beftowed upon the perpetrBtors of fa- 
•** craege:^--::^It U>tntte, indeed, fays the hifto- 
Tiafl, that his: impiety was not insscnediatdy 
punifbed as it deiei*ved; but st lafi the veo- 
•geance of heaven overtook iim^-and^caftcr ren- 
dering his name -detefiable by every fpedes cf 
irillainy and oppreffion, he fell a miferabk vie- 

tun 
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tim to the tFe^chery of his own domcftlcs. 
Thus cfivine jaftice,. though it proceeds with 
xeluaance to avenge the infuhs which have been 
offered to k, generally makes up for the delay 
of puniihment by its horrible and deftruSivc 
wei^kit.-— \Cix: er^ , Ju s t i n , and V ale r i u s 
Max I'M us.. 

(it,) Thehonowablc Mr, Boyfe, one of our 
<wn comntryisnenjj, and who wa« perhaps, the 
mod accurate fearcbep iato the works of Na- 
ture that any age faa» produced, was (hocked at 
'the atbeifm j^nd infidrfity which began to fliew 
-them&lvcs in the loofe land voluptuous reign of. 
tCharks thp Second. He, therefore, purfued 
his philofophical inquuies with a particular vieiv 
^o the ihonour of religtoa, and to efbdblifh in 
the minds of his fellow-fubjefts a fimi belief, 
;aod tboro^h fenfe i)f the infinite power and 
wiiidom of theCrcatcrr. As to hioifetf, faeJiad 
Xnch d iprftfoijHd rf^mr&Ufxa fojr the gf^sat Sove- 
reigcL of Heavieo «Bd Earth, rtteitw-e are toM^ by 
hiShof Bmnpt, be never ipe»tWned ihe very 
fiatneof God withouit a vifijble fiaufe in his dif>- 
wuriel ' 

{i^.) The UtaiynsSttUgiSicii^^fifmy mho h 
^UHiiseriklly aOowed to have been the aHeft pfai- 
. loibpber .2nd .mathematician who has hotoou^red 
tihis or airy other nation, k alio wiell koown io 
have been a firm believer, and a ferious Chrif- 
UXOs .£U9 4ifeovecie8; cpnc^ming the frame and 
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fyftem of the univerfe,;wcrc particularly applied 
hy him to ilcmorftfate the. being of a god, 
unil illullrate his ppv\^r' and wifdom in the 
woika of crcntioHi . This great xiian likewife 
wpi^ivil hhnftlt'i with. the clofeft attention, to the 
lliuly i»f.th«: llv)!)' Scriptures^ . and confidered 
mafiy p»vls of ihcm with uocommon exaftnefs;. 
pwiiitulttily ihc chronological part, .and the fe- 
lirb i)t pa pi tcies and events which related to 
ihe MrlViAh. Upon the • latter fubjed he has 
lc(t bthind. him a vory elaborate dtfcourfe, to 
pfovo that the famous prophecy of Daniel's 
wrcka, which has been foinduftriouflypervert- 
t'd by the deifts, was an exprcfs prophecy of 
the coming of the Meffiah, and afterwards fulw 
iilk'd in Jctus Chrift with Jth&moft aftoxHfhin^ 
pynQuAlity. . 

(13.) Mr. Addifon, fo defervcdiy celebrated for 

his uncommon accuracy and precifion m thinking 

and rcafoningi' has given abundant proof -of hfe 

belief of a revektiou^ and hrs zeal againft^ deifni, 

by Ws Evidences of the Chriftian Religion. All 

his writings oth religious fubjefts difcover a 

ftrong, .. mafculine, and fteady piety: and his 

. amiatilo conduS, iri^eyerypart of his'Ufej gives 

uf thfc moft convincing proof ^hat what he wrote 

'. was the genuine fentiments of >his mind. But 

hi» virtue flione out brightefr at th^ point of 

• death : for, after a long Jind manly ,♦ but vain ftrug- 

•gle with his diftemp^rs,.he difpciiCfed his:phyfici- 

ansy 
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•tDs, and with them all hopes of life. But with 

ins. hopes of'life he dtfitti(&d not his concern for 

the living ; but fent for a youth who was nearly 

related, and finely accompUfhed, yet not above 

being the better for good imprei&ons from a 

dying friend 1 He came : but life now glin*- 

mering in the focket, the dying friend was fi- 

lent. After a decent and proper paufe, the 

youth faid,. — ^ Dear Sir 1 you have been pleafed 

lo fend for me. I believe, and hope, that yoa 

have fome conmiands; andlfhall hold them 

moft faoced." — May diftant ages not only hear, 

but feel the reply I Forcibly grafping the youths 

band, he foftly feid, — ** See in what peace m 

Ckrifiian tarn die T^ He fpoke with difficulty, 

and fooncxpked.-<^Through divine grace, how 

^great is man \ and, through divine mercy, how 

fiinglefs is the power of death ! Who would 

not wi(b to expire in this manner \ 

Yo u N g's Conj.e£lyres on Original Cdmpojltion, 
(14.) Socrates, who was declared by the 
.Oracle at Delphos to be the wifefl man among 
the Grecians, was remarkable for his venera- 
tion of the deity. He is generally fuppofed by 
the learned to hsive been the perfon wJbo ercfb- 
ed the altar at Athens, mentioned by St. Paul, 
which was infcribed to tie unknown God, But 
tbe ftrongeft evidences of his piety are his two 
Difcourfes upoa the Being and Pcrfeaipns Qf 
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Goi, iwhidb fherve -teen rfarithfclfy dilated *y 
JCdenciphon. As fthey one letfaaU I ^lievc, to 
^my . ^ing of the kiotl, and ^ane particukr^ -cal^ 
fCuldljEd.toieDg^ffiise attentiion «df' young pao- 
^le^ .LAall imadae no japdlegy for mtsodoting 
.t^m to-inyjrBaders. 

Soorates .'having^taken TiDtice dtet one Mrf/hn 

.Jemus^ B. ptrfbn 7of ihis iSicqxmiRtanoe, nehber 

a)rayed cor facrificed f to ihe sdeity^^but, on ^tte 

fcontrary,, ^ridfeokiJ and lavghed at th<jfe>w4i6 

4id, ; hie* thus .edtereUjinto «oim^fauon ' Miuth ihim. 

^. Tdl icoe, iBidrbc^ ^Anftodemos, is :tSi0i«e. 
ifinytairtifttiv^fas&jQKBk is imitkU :tx>:^ur«dnQi«-^ 
iTatian''? 
. uf. Ufesi; A gfcat many.. 

^'S'. £etfekbdiastto:m8iitkmifome^<theni, ^ 

.rf. J»iw}mw^awwv*aa itaiftoflcmns^ 
|<;fUC'4>0€ttry, Meianifpities'iifft^hisxiitB, S^iocUs 
for hisexcelleotinragcdkB, 3i|i«&A?/'^farJb«sft^ 
.tiie8,,«Hd JZewcis .for ^is .fine tpaidtiDge.. 

•y^ iBut nvhidv appeai»».tro you rmoft wocthy of: 
tadmimbfin^ — ^idie artifl -w^ fasms unages wifti. 
jQUt fenfe or motion, or he who has t»he won- 
vdeitful &ill vto iproduce aninoals which ar^ en- 
^vf»d,/aiot jonly rwith life, but with fhe 'powers . 
^of JonderfVanding ? 

^, The^tfWer, ^virfrout'doHbt/rcpKed Arifto— 
jdemus ; provided the produftion ^as <not t?he ef- 
-fed oicAanceyhui of wifiiomand contrivance. • 

S.. But- 
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* r^. But as tiiere are many ^hings^ faid Seaa- 
tes.9 fome of which we can^auly'fee the iife<of, 
4¥hile we<QUUiQt'(ay-€ifrOtheES..fer wbttrpafNculfir 
jUirpoCe^hQy -were made,; — which of chofe ifiuft 
jw^ fi)^iofe to be the wock.of wafdom ? 

S. Thofe;, certably^ whofe ufefulnefs and priH 
^nety is oaoft.€bvia«6.to ourootiGe. 
' jS. £ut it jsiveFy.evidfint to any one, feplie^ 
the .philofopber, tbatfhe^ who fkil created maiv 
•endowed him iwith .«U the tvacioiis fenfes he .is 
jK>w .pofifelfed of, • becaitfe Jkhey wcce gfod j&ar 
•hbi:; (ttch as eyosito behdld whatever is ^bk^ 
aod ear^s to boar tevery ihiog w4iich it Qoncems 
ium ;|p >hear. ^To iwhot purpofe, .alfo, ^wx>uld 
Smb ifi issdstyicCiJidioMir/^Tfa^vse b^mjpxta^nQd, if 
ibe ^fenfe flf ifaaiiUiiig thaod fafieai alenied us ? -Or 
xkf wjaat :ide luroidid be .thetdifttnSixms ofrbitter 
4Mftfl^£weet, ortof.<jplea&nt:a»d'unpleafant, unfeft 
a:pakte had dikawife becm rfadboiwsed upon xts^ 
toid lUsnarmeBtfy jphuced^.to tafte sai:h;of ithonFi^ 
And ^kbermine the tiiffefisnfef 6at:the ibu&iine 
pf the 'Oye .is :inoft O'emarkably curious^ 'for* 
faetng ^xuendy nfle&jate ctrod tieiiiden, the wife 
and .benevAloat lardbated has :pjpe.pared the two 
seye-ilitls, like two doors, toifecupje it; which 
/pontawowfly ©pen thcmfeWes, whccewr lit jb 
jMWseflary, and -dofe }agftin at .the approach of 
41eep« Thefe teye-Uda, Jikewife^ are provided 
wkh a niMnlwjr of lafliesat the.cdge of theni, lifcp 
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a fence^ to keep out the wind and duft, and guard 
the precious organ of ffght from the attacks oF 
flying infefts l^ Even the eye-brow itfelf i* not 
without its- office; but, like a pent-houfe, or 
projeQed arch, noton-ly adds to the-beauty of the 
countenance, but ferves to tiffn oflF the fweat,^ 
which tricklea down from the forehead, and preu 
vent it from running into the eye! fe it not eqt^IIy 
wonderful, that the ears (houldctate ia fuch a , 
multiplicity of founds of every hind, without any 
fert of inconvenience? That' the* f6fc-t6feth 
of the animal (hould be fo formed as is evidently 
bcfl fuitedfor the cutting of ^ its- foody as thofi^ 
on thf^ : fides a^e for grinding it to*^ pieces? and 
that tile mKmth,:. through which the food is <:oh- 
veyed,'(houfd bfe piacedib .near^he nofe and byes; 
a9-to prevent any. thing which i& unfit for hoiiriih-k 
ment from .pafEng utmoticed^yMlty on the con^ 
trary. Nature has^placed at a diffance,. and con- 
cealed from, .the fenfes, all that might difguft, or 
any way offend them J And is it poflible you 
(hould.tflill*doubt,. whether fuch a convenient 
difpofition^f the parts of the human body is the 
work of ^syice, p^of wifdomand contrivance ? 

J: I have no- longer any doubt of it, replied 
Ariftodemus ; • andthe more Iconfider the mat- 
ter, the more evident it now appears tome, that 
man muft be the ma/ler-phce of fome great arti«- 

jficer, wh6 is inBnitely wife and good, 

5, And^ 
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S^ And whatris your opinion of the natural 
inclination of every animal to propagate its fpc- 
cies ? Of the univcrfal tendemefs and affeftion 
of the fennale* towards her young, while they are 
incapable of ^feeding andproteding themfelves? 
And of that Hnalterable-lovet)f life, and dread of 
diCblutioq^ which take ftich:ftrong poiTefTion. of 
us from the firft moment of our exiftence ? 

jf. .1 confider thefe, faid Aridodemus, as fo 
many regular operations of the .fame great and 
wife artift, to^^/frv^ thecreaturefrhe has made. 
But there is a difficulty which Aiil remains in 
my -way 4 for I^m able, in all -other cafes, to 
fee and converfe withvthe ^trtifls I admire, while 
they are enjployed . at their work; *but, as to 
the deity you fpeakof,-.as mdking and governing. 
the univerfe, I have, never yet had theifatisfaSion 
to fee hill). 

.jS..' Neither, 'faid Socrates, have you ever feen 
your -owp fi^t.\ though you muft certainly be 
xx)nfciQUs that you have one, which rules and 
governs your body. One might conclude, how- 
ever, from your manner of talking, that you 
really, came into^the world without ^ foul ; and 
are aftuatcd and governed by mere chance, and 
not by reafon, 

A. You are too fevere upon me ; for fo far 
am I from defpifing the deity, that, on the con- 
trary, I have fuch.a.bigh opinion -of his excel-^ 

knc^ 
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Ifencej as ta fupp^fe that he is too grta* tb have 
any iveed' either ofi^tf, or of my trifRbg'firvivfs. 

^. YoU' intirely miftafce the matter, replietf 
SocraPe*; for* the greater nwmflcenee he has» 
Ihcwn in his eare: of mankind;, the greater obli-^ 
igatioDS arcTwe under to love and honour him. 

A Trimj feid: AriAidBmusi; and if I co«ld> 
once be: perfuadesd: tbatr the:deity rei41|yicond«- 
fcerak to^ ta&e -care-of us, l fh©uW want- no mo- 
nitwrto lemrnd.nMof my duly. 

Si Airi Msanr yo» ferioufly doubtl anfWeredK 
S©cEatcs> that the deity takes' care of us ! Has^ 
not thfic gterionsi privilege' o^ walking; upright*' 
been.beftDived: upon mani aiione^ t^- enable bim^ 
with% tbe.' greater eafe> ta furvey- aiV the* mime^ 
imisi objei^d around faim^ t0 omtemplate thofe' 
above, him,, and. avokl the mainyi accidisnt-s- and- 
inconveniences to which he would otherwife be 
.e3q»fod'^ The croator has, provided' other ani- 
mals' with ^f/^. to -carry them feomi ^mei^-plkc^ 
tbra^ifither ;, but/to^naanbeha* a4fa;givefvAi^*^, 
wi*h which he car© fbfni>ai variety of 'things: f<>r^ 
hlfc9^ufe^: andt.make himself: muob happieir than- 
creajturesi of any ofehen ktndi. A>/«fig!«ar-likewiie 
haa:beeii:heftcM«^ upom ajH-tbet reflof the: ani- 
mal creation ; but what animal, except mian^. . 
basithip poiwer od hnmBQ'MW^jmth it^ to e%~ 
plassz^hM. thoughts, and cemmumeate them; to 
afiB)»Glbe2i.ofiiiis;%eqies:i?: Suttiveimbleft gtfti 

we 
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wehave-Kccivftdfroinf heacven* is rite human foul, 
w/iicfi i& iirfinitely' fuperior to the blind inftina 
o£ brates; for w^ait aninraly except man^ hat* 
tijcleaft jcka of the very exiftence o(^ that wife 
and beneyolent Being,, who firft^produccdy andi 
ftill upheldsj in fudi- regular, onder^ the beauti- 
ful' and ftupjaMiaiM frame: of tte.unVvafe? Or 
what, oilier (peeies of .creatures^ hasLbcen yet dif- 
covered,, which hsK » capacity to ^ferve aatt 
adore him? V^hvA. other animal is abl^, like 
marr^ to; provide againft ths .a^aults of heat andi 
coldy or ofi thirft aod hunger ? — to- lay up remeu 
dies for the t^ime .of ftjicneky zwi improve the* 
ftrengjthi wHich haft been beflSowed upon him* by 
miurei^ bjs the-addittenal alMance gf artF — to* 
receive fucb^&xtenfiA^ and vwluable information 
. f FOOT the fuperior bijowiedge of others; or fo 
happily .retain and- digeft* what hehafrfeen, and 
heard',. andiToamt? Thefe things being' fo, who* 
d&ts, not immediately^ perceive, that man has 
beeniflationed^ as it were, \\]^2i IHHe. deity y in 
themidft of this-vifible creation*; fo far does he 
fttrpiifs .alt other anifnal^,an: the-endowments both 
<o£ix)d;r* and^^ind t ibr if the-*«fy of the cjr had' 
beeoiunited t&theyiW.of'a marty theinvenriveta- 
pacitpof the latter could have been of little fer- 
viceito^hiiii, while ti«J» difableld to execute his 
l^ans -y nor would) the human- firm have been of 
morcry^ t^-tHc^bnKe^ while- Ixe continued defti- 

lute 
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tuie of human reafon. But in thee, Ariftodemus, x 
wonderful foul ha« been united to a body which is 
equally wonderful ? And can you fay, after this^ 
that the deity has negle^ed you ? Rather, what 
more could you defire to convince you of his care? 
A. I wi(h, faid Arifiodemus, that he would 
likewife condefcend to inform me what I ought^ 
and what I ought not to do; in the fame manner^ 
as, you tell us, he has frequently done (ov you, 
' S, Strange infatuation 1 And x:an yoii fup- 
pofe, then, that when he gives out his intima- 
tions by oracle, or otherwile, t© aJl the Athe- 
nians, lie means to except you f Or ^hen his 
providence exerts itfelf in a remarkable manner, 
and declares aloud to all Greece, — nay, to all 
mankind, — what is ej^jefted of them, — is it 
•dumb to you alone? And are yau the only per- 
fon to whom its -attention is not extended ? Or 
can you really imagine, that the deity would 
ever have implanted in our minds fuch a gene- 
ral perfuafiontof his being able to make us hap- 
py or miferable, if he had no fuch power f 
Permit me to add, that you muft certainly have ; 
remarked, in the courfe of your reading and. 
obfervation, that the kingdoms and common- 
wealths, which have been moft renowned for 
their wifdom, are thofe which have been moft 
diftinguiflied by their piety and devotion ; and 
that even man h'unfelf is never fo well difpated . 

to 
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to ferve the deity^ as ia that part of. life, when 
Teafon bears the greatefl fway, and his judgment 
is in its full flrength and maturity. Conflder, 
my Aiiftodemus, that the foul which refides ia 

your body can govern it at pleafure; — 

^hy then,, may not the foul of the univerfe, 
wWch pervades and animates eveiy part of it, 
govern that in the fame manner ? If your eye 
has the power to take in many obje3s at once, 
aod thofe placed at no inconiiderable diftance; 
wonder not that the eye of the deity is able, at 
afin^ glance, to comprehend all naturel And 
» you are fenfible, that it is not beyond your 
ability to extend your care, at the fame time to 
the concerns of Ath«», Egypt, and Sicily; why 
fliould you think that the aflive providence of 
heaven may not as eafily extend itfelf, at the 
fame inftant, throughout the whole univerfel 
As, thereforej among naen, we arc always fup- 
pofed'to put the higheft value on the friendlhip 
and afiedion of our neighbour, by cndeavour- 
ii^to deferve it; and on his wifdom, by re- 
quefting his advice- and afliftance ; do you alfo 
behave in the fame manner towards the gods:-^ 
and if you define to experience what is their wif^ 
<ton, and what their love, endeavour to render 
yourfelf worthy of the communication of fome of 
thofe divine fecrcts which are impenetrable to the 
eye of man, and are imparted to thofe alone 
vho confult, who adore^ and obey t\ve ^tvX7j« 
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Then (ball .you clearly iinderftand, that there is 
a being whofe eye pierceth to the remoteft 
hounds (tf the univerfe, and whofe ear is open 
to every found; who is extended through all 
fpace, and . to every ^point of duration ; and 
"whofe care and bounty have na other limits than 
thofe of his own. creation 1 

In the preceding dialogue, the philofopher en- 
deavoured to prove the .wildom and. benevolence 
of thedeity> fro^i thefocmation of the human 
body : but in that .which follows, he has . argued 
from, a more gciper^l ;view of ,the wprks of na- 
vture* Xenophon infomis us that ;he himfelf 
was prefent at the latter ; .whjch was : intended, 
he &y§, to infpire the whole ^ company, but 
particularly the young g^nflema^i, .vvho was 
more immediately ; concerned in it, with a 
becoming, veneration j^f the,dei^y. As the fub- 
jeft is of fuch evident, importance to the youth 
in general, and is ha.ndliedin, a ^nanner which is 
admirably fciied to -engage their attention; I 
have fubjoined /A'/ Jto the fonper dialogue,, with- 
out the.leaft apppchenfion of wearying their 
patience, or incurring the cenfure of their pa- 
rents, and teachers. 

The pious Socrates being once in ; company 
vf\\ki Euthedemus, an Athenian youth, who 
it is probable, was not very atentive to the 
duties of religion, he thusentered into conver- 
fation with him. 

S. Have 
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S. Have ycm ever refleSed, faid he, young 
^cnt/eman, upon the wonderful bounty of the 
deity to maiAind, in providing fuch a variety of 
convenieticies for their iife ? 

E. No, replied Euthedemus, I cannot fay 
that 1 ever have. 

S. But you muft certainly Tiave taken notice, 
continued Socrates, how extremely neceflary 
this IfgAt is which we all enjoy in commnwn: 
nor do you want to be informed that it is the 
deity who beftowed it upon us. 

E. Veiy true, faid the other, and I am well 
fatisficd, that witfhout it, our -{late would be no 
better than that of the blind. 

S. You have likewife obfcrved, tliat, becaufe 
weftand inneed of reft after the labours of the 
day, heaven has beftowed upon us the filent 
darknefs of tfhe night, as the propereft feafon 
for that purpofe. 

E. I could not hdlp obfervingit, faid Euthe- 
Jemus, ind think we can never be too thankful ! 

S. But as the fun, by its Kght, not only ren- 
ders every objeft vifible, but points out the 
hours of the day ; "fo the moon and flars, whofc 
feebler rays affift the benighted traveller, with- 
out difturbing the repdfe of others, are dqiially 
ferviceable^to mark ©ut the time of the night. 
But tlie moon is ftill of farther ufe to us, in re- 
gulating the months, atid diftinguUhing the 
fcveral parts of them. 
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E. Very true, replied Euth^d^mus. 

S. Apd as npuriftim^nt is abfoluuly neceffary 
for the fupport. of man 4 b^ve you not like- 
wife taken notice, how very proper the fuh« 
ft^nce of tl>e earth is for.producing it; and that 
the regular fucceffion of the feafons equally con- 
tributes to. the fjpve purpofe ? fo that, by thefe 
meanjs, we ha.ve fuch an abunda,nt- variety of 
food,^. as not only fecuri^s ^s from the fear of 
WAnt,, but enables us to /indulge ouf appetites 
even to luxury itfelf^ 

E. Undoubtedly, cried Euthedemu^, this li- 
beral goodijefs pf the deity 'is a plain and ftrik- 
ing proof of his care for man ! 

S. And wh^t ihink ygu, continued. Socrates, 
of his l^^ying beftowed upon us the. element of 
ivater, which is fp ufeful, and even neceflary, in 
alj the affairs of life i ,:By M/V, the earth is con- 
ftantly affifted in producing its fruits ; .while the 
dews and rains, ftom, above, contribute their in- 
fl^^ncea to t;he. feme be;ievolcnt purpofe. Wa- 
ter oxakes, of itfelf a cpnfiderable part of our 
jioutfliini^nt:; . and iS' of ufe,^. not only for the 
cl^anlincfs fo neceffary to health, but in prer 
paring and drefling our food, and rendering it 
mpre p^Ut^ble. as weH as beneficial: and as 
our; ^,^t^, <?f it ,^e fo fuequ^t , and fo nume- 
rou3.,, ho\Y bpuntifu] i§ the divine providence, 
whiqh ha'9 (applied us with it in fu(;h an amaz- 
ing quantity ! 
, , * JS. This 
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E. This is a farther, and an inconteftible 
proof, faid Euthcdemtis, of it« grtat regaid for 
man. 

S. And what fltall we fay, replied Socrates, 
of its havitig provided us with the contraiyirfe- 
ment ofyft-f; which fecures us from the (eve- 
rities of the cold; difpels the gloom of night-; 
and is fo indifpenfiMy neceffary for carrying on 
the arts of life,... that n^ankind can produce no- 
thing ufefiit without, it ? Have you not alfo 
cbfiirved that the (un, when the winter is ovet, 
inclines again toward us; and, in its return, 
withers thcfe fruits of which the feafon is now 
paft, at ifae fame time that it ripens others, and 
brings them on to perfefldon ? : This fervice per- 
(brmed, it agairt retires^ that its heat may not 
annoy us: but having reathed the point, be- 
yond which it cannot pafe, without cxpofmg ils 
to the danger of perifliing by its abfence, it 
meafures back its fteps to that part of the hea- 
vens, . from which its influence will be of moft 
advantage to us. As we ftiould, likewife, be uri- 
abte to fupport the extreme, either of heat dr 
cold, if It came upon us too foddenly; how 
muff it excite our wonder, when we confider 
the almoft imperceptible degrees by which that 
glorious luminary, according to the diflFerent 
feafons of the yfcar, advances towards j or re- 
tires /rom us; fo that, at prefent, we are con- 
duced to the higheft point of <i\\\veT, >N'^\\^\iX. 
bewg ftarcely fenGble of the change • 

C 3 E.\3YitL 
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S, Upon my honour, cried Euthedemus, thefe 
reflexions have alnaoft perfuaded me, that the 
deity has no other employment than taking case 
of man. But ftiil, however, I am a little em* 
barrafled, when I obferve, on the other handjL 
that thefe gifts are beftowed upon VMftj^ only ki 
common with other animals. 

S. And have you forgot,, then, replied So- 
crates, that thofe very animals are all produced,u 
and nouriflied, for the fervice of man? For 
what animal, except bimfelf, can employ for 
its ufe, the fheep, the goat, the ox, and the 
horfe, with a variety of others which every 
where furround him? For, in my opimon^ 
man Is not more indebted to the earth itfelf^ 
than to thefe his fellow-creatures, either for 
the conveniences,, or neceflaries of life; be* 
caufe there are few of us who live on the fruits 
of the earth, without the agreeable addition of 
milk, cheefe, and butter, and even the flefh of 
other animals. We likewife break them in for 
our ufe, and tame them for our fervice, and re- 
ceive the greateft affiftance from them, both in the 
perilous toils of war, and on many other occafions. 

E. I readily own it, faid Euthedemus; for 
though many of them are much ftronger than 
man, they all patiently fubmit to be fo far fub- 
fervient to his ufe, as to perform willingly 
whatever he requires. 

S, But the goodnefs of heaven is equally con- 
/picuous in the formation oi m«a lokafeVf \ for 
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he is poffefled of many faculties which are ufe- 
fo/, not only for hisowii private happinefs and 
fecurity^ as aa individual ; but to qualify him for 
the duticr and pleafiifes of fecial life. By the 
aflidance of reaibn'and fpeech^we are enabled to 
cdnverfC'Withy and inftnia each other; — ^to form 
the moft valuable and agreeaUe connexions ;— 
to eftabliib falutaiy law* ;— and conftitute very 
powerful^ c and extenfive conomunities ; And as it 
is impoffible for iM to fee through the veil of fu- 
turity, and determine, iiraircafesj what is beft to 
be done*; the deity-is alfo ready. to incline to fuch 
as feek to^im^for affiftance, and willingly teaches 
them what will be moft for their advantage. 

Ef, But, . faid Euthedemus, c interrupting him 
haftily,-— the deity,., my Socrates, is ft ill more 
favourable to yow, for> without waiting to be 
confulted, he- violently- dm&s you,, what you 
wgit to do, and what noh. 

S^ That in this,. I-have not told you a falfe- 
hood, you yourfelf fliall be moft fenfibly con- 
vinced, if r yoa no longer wait, my Euthedemus^ 
for the. deity- to become> vifible, but humbly 
content yourfelf to behold and adore him in his 
worksl-j— to behold and adore him as the great 
Parent of- Nature, . who firft gave birth to the 
univerfe, and ftill upholds the mighty fabric ; 
who perfefted every part of it in beauty and in 
goodnefs; fuffering none of thofe parts to de- 
cay through age, but renewing them daily with 
C 4 wcA^ivxv^ 
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unfading vigour, by which they arc enabled to 
execute every motion he has ocdained, with a 
readinefs and punduality which furpafs the 
thought of man I — Nor let it appear furpriAf^, 
that the deity ihould keep liinGdelF imrifible ^ 
for confidery my Eutheikmus, that even the 
fun, which is fo confpicuous to all men, does 
not fuffer us to lode iipon him with too bold an 
eye, but punifhes thofe who do fo with a tern* 
porary lofs <tf fight. Thus, aHb, the avenging 
bolt of heaven, thoogfa it is fliot from the 
donds with ' fuch amazing force as to pieFoe 
and ihatter every thing which k meets with in 
its paflage, is invifible, even to the keened cb« 
ferver, botti when it ftrikes, and when it c c- 
tires; neither are the winds and borrtcanes ^4 
coverabfe to the eye, though we can eafily hear 
them in theii" flight, and fee the dreadfiri ra-* 
vages they make. I may add, that, if there is 
any t^hifig in man which partakes of the divine 
nature, it muft be the rational foul, which go- 
verns and direSs him ; and yet no one confidera 
tAh a€ an objeft of his fight. Learn, therefore, 
not to defpife the power which you cannot fee ; 
but always judge of its greatnefs by the effedts 
it produces, and reverence the deity who ^xerts 
it. 

E. Beaffured, faid Euthedemus, that I (hall 
be fo far from being deficient in this refpeft, 
that, on the contrary, I am much concerned. 
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tlat I know not how to acknowledge his good- 
nefs in the manner it deferv^e. 

S, Let not this afHift you, replied Socrates. 
You know the anfwer, ^hich is ccnftantly 
given by the oracle, to thofe who enquire what 
they muft do> td make their (kcrifices accepta- 
ble; " Fidhw the cujiom ofyourcotmtryP Now^ 
it is every where the cuftom (I mean among the 
good and wife, who alone are worthy of imi- 
tation,) to offer according to their ability. What 
better^ therefone, can we do, to exprefs our re- 
vertoce of the deity,, than to ad as he himfelf 
has commanded? Let us, hoWever> beware that 
WG do not faU.fliottx)f that ability, wuh which 
he has been pleaied to endow us ^ fince this would 
Hot be to hotiour^ but to flighty and defpife him. 
If we thas endeavour to recommend ourfelves to 
his favour, by every aO: of worfliip and obedi^ 
cnce in our power, we can then have nothing to 
fear ; nor j indeed, any thit^g^ in reafoft, which 
we may not hope for : Becftufe from AVw, and 
him alone, we nrtay rationikUy expeift the great- 
eft and moft lafting happinefs^ who is pofleffed 
of the greateft power to beftow it. How nearly, 
then, does it concern us all, to conciliate the fa- 
vour of this-great^ft aftd beft of beings I But the 
moftcffeflual method for that purpofc,;i8 to be,- 
have in the martntr he has commanded. 



c s cll^t. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of filial affection. 

X HE honour, which is due from children ta 
their parents, mcludes in it, love, reverence, obe- 
dience, and relief. 

In the founh conunandment, we arc ftriftly 
enjoined to honour our parents, as the mod ef- 
fedual means to enfure the bleflings of Provi* 
dencc; and, indeed, it ufually happens, that 
difobedient children jeither come to an untimely 
end, or meet with fuch continual difappointments 
and misfortunes, as make life itfelf a burden* 

We fliould behave in fuch a manner to our 
parents, as we would wifh our children (if we 
ihould have any) may afterwards behave to. n^. 

Such who flight and difobey their parents are 
commonly flighted and detefted by the reft of 
mankind ; for who can expeft a return of kind- 
jiefs, or even common juftice and civility, from 
him» who is bafe enough to be ungrateful to 
thofe from whom he has received his birth and; 
education ? 

The benefits which we have received from 
our parents, were many of them beftowed upon 
us even without our knowledge, and many of 
them againft our inclination. They were like- 
■wife beftowed, when it was uncertain whether 

we 
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we Ihould ever have it in our power to repay 
them. Nay, though there was more than a 
pofllbllity, that we might not live even to pro- 
vide for ourfelves, and much lefs to return their * 
Undnefsy our parents have been as careful of 
our health, and happinefs, as of their own ; they 
hiYt been as much concerned at any ailment, rr 
ill accident, which has befallen us, as if it had 
happened .to> themfelves; and the daily toils and 
vexations.to which they fubjcQed themfelves, in 
the courfe of bufinefs, were principally intended 
to leave a competency for their . children, and 
render their future fituatio;^ in .the world as eafy 
and refpe&ableas their circumftances would per- 
mit. He, ,who can forget fuch difmterefted and 
unmerited: favours, ,mu£L be deftitute of every 
fentiment of gratitude, and unworthy of the »coa- 
fidence or notice of his.fellow^creatures, . 

Examples of Filial Affection. 

(i.) Cra?/i/i, King of Lydia, andtheTicheft 
monarch of his time, had a fon who was re- 
markably handfome, . but had the misfortune to 
be bom dumb. The father fpared no expence, 
to cure fuch an unhappy defeft;. but all the 
(kill of his phyficians was ineflfedual, and his 
fon arrived to years of maturity, without being 
able to aiticulate a fingle word. But fome time 
afterwards, when Sardes, the capital of his 
kingdom, was taken by the Perfians, and cce 
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of the foldiers, who was unacquakited with the 
king's perfon, was rufhing upon him with a 
drawn fword in his hand, the dutiful prince be- 
ing anxious to fave the life of his father, and for- 
getting his natural infirmity, made fuch a violent 
tfFort to fpeak, that he fuddenly burft the ftring 
of his tongue, and cried out, with great eameft- 
nefs, " Soldiery /pare the life of Crcefus ^ Thus, 
the father was faved from a violent death, by 
the affeftionate eagemefs of his fon ; and the 
fon, as a juft reward of his filial duty, enjoyed 
the ufc of his fpeech during the remainder of 
his life. — [Herodotus. 

(3.) A fudden quarrel arifing between the- 
Macedonians and the Greek mercenaries. King 
Philip, like a brave general, inftantly mounted 
his horfe, and did his titmoft to quell the difturb- 
ance; but, in the fi'ay, having the misfortune to 
1)6 difmounted and dangeroufly wounded, his fon 
Alexander, afterwards furnamed the Great, and 
nvho was then fcarccly feventcen years of age, 
Tufticd forwards to the affiftance of his father, 
covered him with his ihield, and, after killing 
fcvcral of the mutineers, carried him oflF in fafe- 
ty. The King, who had been lamed by the 
wound be had received, being ;greatly chagrined 
at fuch a difagreeable accident, — ^^ Sire^^* faid 
Alexander, with as mudi aflfeftion as magnanimi- 
ty, ** Ton ought rather to be froud of a wound 
which mu/l remind you of your value, every flep 

J>m //7i^."-^[PLU T ARCH. 
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(4.) Olytnpiasy the mother of the heroic 
prince we have been fpeaking of, being of a 
turbulent and unhappy dlfpoiition, he would 
never permit her to have any concern in the go- 
vernment. She ufed frequently to make very 
fevere complaints upon that account ; but tho' he 
thought it iaconfiftent with the welfare of his 
kingdom to gratify her ambition, he had fo much 
afieftion (or her, that he fubmitted to her ill -hu- 
mour with great mildmfs and patience, Antipater^ 
one of his (iriends, and principal oflScers, hav- 
ing one -day writ a long letter againft her, 

** Peor mottt" faid Alexander, " h is not aware, 
** tiat oneJmgU tear of my mother* s will obliterate 
** ten thoufand fucb letters, T^ A behaviour like 
this, and fuch an anfwer, fhew, at one and the 
fame time, that Alexander was both an affec- 
tionate fon and an able politician. — [Qj^Cuk- 

TIVS. 

(5.) Similar to the example above mentioned* 
was that of the iUuftrious Sdpio, afterwards 
fumamed Africanus ; who, with a manly cou- 
rage, flew to the afliftance of his father, in the 
very heat of adion, though at that time he had 
fcarcely paffed his childhood: for when the 
conful, in an engagement with the dreadful 
Hannibal, near the river Ticinus, was danger- 
oufly wounded, and upon the point of being 
cut to pieces by the enemy ; the young hero, 
jregardkfs of his own fafety, ruflied into the 
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hotted of the battle,, and carried him off in* 
triumph. Neither the imbecility of his youthj 
nor his inexperience in war,. could deter him 
from his duty ; but, as an' omen of his future 
gi-eatnefs, h© retired from the field, with the 
double glory of having faved his general and his 
father. — [Valerius Maximum,; 

(5.) Lucius Manlius had rendered, himfelf 
extremely odious to his fellow-citizens, the Ro^ 
mansj by his feverity in reciuitiirg..the army^ the 
ferocity of hi^ temper, .and. his^ afikming the 
title of arbitrary power^. As foon,., therefore, 
as he had abdicated, the didatorihip, an office 
cf unlimited authority, he^ was publicly im^ 
peached by M. Pomponius, one of the tribunes 
of the people. Among other crimes which were 
hid to his charge, he was accufedfor^his un- 
natural behaviour to his fon Titus (afterwards 
furnamed Torquatus), whom he had baniihed 
from the fociety of the . Roman youth of his 
own age and fortune, and confined to hard la- 
bour among his flaves and- cattle, . for no other 
reafon, but becaufe he had not been endowed by 
nature with a fluency of tpeech. All wepe 
highly exafperated againft fo rigid a diSator, 
and fo inhuman a father, except the fon him- 
felf; who, moved by that filial affeaion to 
which he had no inducement but his own vir- 
tue, and extremely concerned that he (hould 
furnilh matter of accufation againft the m^n 

who 
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vrho gave him birth, refolved upon a mod extra- 
ordinary method to deliver him. One morning, 
without apprizing any body of his intention, 
he came to the city, with a dagger concealed 
under his clothes, and went diredly to the 
houfe of the tribune, who was then in his bed. 
He fent up his name, and was immediately ad- 
mitted ; the tribune not doubting but he came 
to aggravate the charge, and difcover fome new 
inftances of his Eather's barbarity. But as foon 
as he had been adijfiitted into Pomponius's apart- 
ment, he drew his dagger, and threatened him 
with inftant death, unlefs he would oblige him- 
felf, by an oath, the foiin of which young Ti- 
tus didaied^to defift from the profecution which 
he had commenced againfl his father Manlius. 
The tribune, who faw the dagger glittering at 
his breafl, and himfeif alone, and without arms, 
at the mercy of a robuft young^ man, who was 
determined to carry his point, took the oath re- 
quired of him. As foon as he rdfe, he laid the 
whole affair before the people, withdrew his in- 
tended profecution, and freed old Manlius from 
any farther apprehenfions. The people were fo 
much pLeafed with the dutiful and refolute be- 
haviour of honeft Titus, that, at the enfuing 
election, they made him fecond military tribune, 
though he had yet had no opportunity of figna- 

lizing himfclf in the fervice of his country. 

£Livy. 
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(7.) When Agefilaus wias foliclted by his & 
ther, in a public trial, to give fentencc Ooa- 
trary to law, " My dear &ir^^ replied the KiBg>. 
** you have taught me^ from my very cAildkood, to 
** adhere inviolably to the lawj bf my country ; / 
** jiball now, therefore, obey you in the ntoft Aonour^ 
•* able manner, hy paj^ng fentence as they dire£l^ 
This gentle anfwer vms at once a proof of -hi^. 
probity and good fenfe, and of the (incere vener 
ration he had for his fathen. — [Pii. u T ar c h . . 

(8.) Epaminondas was one of the abteft ge?- 
nerais, and moft virtuous men, which Greece 
had the honour of produdng. Before his time,, 
the city of Thebes, of. which he was a native,., 
made a contemptible^ or, at the beft, a very in- 
fignificant figure ; and, after his death,^ it be- 
came more famous for its misfortunes than its 
virtues, and funk by degrees into its piimitive 
obfcurity. The noble viftory which he gained 
over the haughty Spartans, at the battle of 
L€u£fra, hdH drawn upon him the admiration, 
of all the neighbouring ftates ; who confidered 
him as the chief fupport of his country, the 
firft conqueror of the invincible troops of Sparta, 

and the glorious deliverer of Greece, and^ 

in fliort, as the greateft mati, and the braveft 
and moft experienced captain, that had ever ap- 
peared in the world. In thp midft of this un^- 
verfal applaufe, which was fufficient to have raif- 
ed the attention of the general above the humble 

duties 
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duties of private hfe, — " My greateft plcafure,*^ 
cried the hero, *' aiifes from the affedionate jojr, 
with which the news/of my viSory wUl ini^ire 
ay dear father and mother.*' — [Plu t ar ch, 

(9.) Among the incredible number of perfoos 
wb were profcribed, under the fccond trium-*' 
virate of Rome, were Cicero, (the celebrated 
orator) and hts brother Quintus. As foon as 
^hj had received notice of this barbarous p&i. 
fcription, they both endeftvoinred to make their 
efcape to the camp of Brutus^ in Macedonia. 
They travelled together <Mne 'time, mutually 
tondoUng the ieverity of their fortune; but, as 
they had Bed from Rome with (0 mnch prec'^i* 
tation, that they iei]got ^o formih themfelves 
with a fufficient ftock of money, and other ne- 
ceBaries for the voyage, it was agreed, that Ci* 
Cero fhould m^e the beft of his way to the fea^- 
fide, to fecure a veflel for their paflage, and that 
Quintus ifaould return home, to procure inch 
iJTO'wfions as they wanted. But, as in moft fa- 
milies there were as many informers asdomeftics, 
his return was immediately known, and his houfe 
fiiddcnly filled with foldiers, who were to aft the 
part of aifaffins. Quiirtus concealed himfelffe 
effedually, that the foldiers could not find him. 
Enraged at their difappointment, they put his 
foFU to the torture, to force him to difcover 
the place of his father's concealment j but the 

filial 
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filial aflFeftion which glowed in the brcaft of th« 
young Roman, was proof agablt the mod ex^ 
quifite torments. An involuntary figh, zrA 
fometimes a deep groaA,.wa8« all that could be 
extorted from him. His tortures were^ then in- 
creafed ; but, with the moft amaxing fortitude, 
he ftill perfifted in his noble refolution,, not to 
betray his father, Quintus^ was .within hearing j 
and the reader may imagine, bettep than can be 
expreffled, how pabfully the heart of a father 
inufl: have been afifeded. with. the. fighs and 
groans of x fon, expiring m tortures to (ave his 
life. He could endux^ i% no longer; but, rufhir 
ing from the place, of. his concealment, he ea? 
gerly prefented himfelf . to. his afiaflins, requeft* 
ing, with a flood of tears, that they would wreak 
their fury jupon. him$.^ and difmifs the innocent 
youth,, whofa gcinerous behavioiu: the^trium-; 
-virs themfelves)^ if .informed of the faS,, would 
judge wortli^ of the h^heft approbation and re^ 
ward. But.the inhuman monfters, without regards 
ing the^eaEs either . of . the father or the fon, an-, 
fwercd'that they both muflr die ; the father, . be- 
caufe h^CrWas profctibed, and the fon, becaufe he 
had endeavoured to- conceal him. This gave rife 
to a new conteflrof tendemefs, whafhould die firft: 
but the aflaflins foon decided it," with the moft xin* 
paralleled brutality, by beheading them both at 
the lame time. — [Appian, Plutarch, &c. 

(lO.) Ciiina^^^ 
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(10.) Cinna^ a Roman conful^ who fcrupled 
»o attempt, how villainous foevcr, which could 
/erve his ambitious purpofes, had concerted a 
plan for murdering Pomponius Strabo in hi&tent ; 
but his fon> who was afterwards diftinguiflxed by 
the name of Pompcy the Great, laved his Ufe, 
and gave a noble prefage of the future fervices 
which he rendered to his country. The treache- 
rous Cinna, by many alluring pronuies„ had gain- 
ed over one Terentius, a confidant of Pompey's, 
to his intereft, and prevailed on him to engage 
to aflaffinate the general^ and feduce his troops. 
Young Pompey, receiving notice of this deCgn^ 
a few hours before it was to be put into execu- 
tion, placed a faithful guard round the gene- 
ral's tent, fo that none of the confpirators could 
come near it« He then watched all the motions 
of the camp,, and endeavoured to appeafe the 
fiiry of the foldiers, (who hated his father) by 
fuch ads of prudence as would have done honour 
to the moft experienced commander. Some of 
the mutineers, however, having forced open one 
of the gates of the camp, to have an opportunity 
of deferting to Cinna, the young hero threw 
himfelf flat on his back before them, declaring, 
in a refolute tone of vpice, that they Ihould not 
violate their military oath, and defert their comr 
mander, without trampling his body to atoms. 
By this means he put a flop to their intended de- 

fertion, 
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fertion^ and afterwacrds fo £ar prevailed upon 
them, by his affeSing ^eeches and engagii^ fe«- 
haviour, that he eiftiively recoRciiedthem to his 
father, — [?lv t ar ch. 

(i r.) Cyaxaresy uncle of Cyms the Great, hav- 
ingi upon many occafions, been an eye-witnefs c£ 
the intrepidity, the prudence, and the many oth^r 
amiable qualities of his nephew, was defirous of 
giving a public pfoof of the great efteem he had 
for him. Cyaxares had no malc-»i(fiie, and bttt 
one daughter. This darling princefs he oBbred 
in marriage to Cyrus,, with a promife of the 
wealthy kingdoni of Media for her dowry. Cy- 
rus had long entertained a pai&on . for the prift» 
oefsy and had the moft grateful fenfe of the hotiotir 
which was intended him; but he did not ttttnk 
himfelf at liberty to accept.it, till he had£rft ob* 
tained the confent of his parents; thus leaving isi 
noble example to all future ages, of the deference 
and fubmiilion which every child ought to (hew tSo 
his parents upona funilar occafion.— ^Xeno prt. 

(l 2.) A woman of refpeSable birth, having 
been guilty of a capital offence, was condemned 
to be ftranglcd. For that purpofe, flic wais de- 
livered up by the Roman pfsetor to an officer calU 
cd the triumvir, who immediately fecured her hi 
the public jail, afnd-gave the neceffary orders for 
her execution. But the jailor, being greatly af- 
feSed at the feverity of her fate, could not pre- 
vail 
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vail upon himfelf to difcharge his office. He 
therefore chofe to let her perifh with hunger. He 
carried his indulgence ftiU farther; for he per* 
nutted her daughter to viflt her in the prifon, 
taking care, however, that (he brought her no- 
thing either to. eat or drink. As this continued 
many days, he was furprized that the prifoner had 
lived id long without any food ; and iufpeding the 
dai^hter to be thecaufe of it, he watched her 
very narrowly, and at laft diftovered that fhe had 
nouriflied her unfortunate mothei* with her.own 
milk. Amazed at fadi an affedionate, and at 
the fame time fuch an ingenious contrivance, (for 
iviio could be difjpteafed with ifr?) he related the 
whole flory to the triumvir, and the triumvir to. 
the praetor, who thought it his duty to lay this 
eitraordinary inftance of filial affedion before the 
aflfembly of the people. The people were ib much 
charmed with it, that they chearfully reprieved 
the criminal, and-paffed-a decree, that both the 
mother and the daughter fhould be fupported at 
the public cxpence, during the remainder of their 
lives, and a temple ereSed upon the fpot to the^ 
honour of filial piety. Valerius MaximuSj from 
whom we have borrowed this relation, which does 
honour to human nature, has recorded a fimilar 
inftance oF the affeftionate behaviour of a young 
lady, named Xantippe^ to her aged father, Cimo^ 
ms, who- was likewife confined in a prifon, where 

he 
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he was condemned to be ftarved to death* The 
ftoiy of the latter has been thought fuf&ciently 
interefting to employ the pencils of the tnoft ce- 
lebrated painters, who have diftir^iflied it by 
the name of the Roman Charity. 

(la.) After the taking of Troy, the Greeks, 
relenting at the<:ruel fortune of the inhabitants, 
iffued a proclamation, that every free citizen 
might carry oflF, upon lus ftioulders, whatever iie 
thought moft valuable. .£neas immediately load- 
ed himfeif with his houfliold-gods, and left the 
reft of his property behind. The vidors, being 
charmed with fuch a Angular inftance of piety, 
permitted him to return, and carry off a fecond 
load. He accordingly went home^ and took upon 
his Ihodders his father Anchifes, a venerd)le 
prince, who was alracft crij^led with the infir- 
mities of, age. The Greeks were now more afto- 
niflied than before ; and, to reward fuch extraor- 
dinary merit as it deferved, reftored to him all 
his effeSs, and gave him leave to retire with 
them, wherever he pleafed. — [-ffiLi an. 

(13.) I (hall conclude the example of filial af- 
fection with a curious difcourfe upon the fubjeft, 
between the famous Socrates and his eldefl fon, 
.the merit of which will be a fufficient apology 
for its extraordinary length. It has been recorded 
by the immortal pen cf Xenopion, and, that I 
may do it all the juftice it deferves^ I (hall r^ 

late 
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late it, as nearly as the nature of my plan will 
admit^ in his own words. 

Socrater^(crviT\g his eldeft fon, who was nsLtn" 
tiLamprocIei, to be greatly enraged at his mo« 
ther ^iEm//^^tf (who, accordmg to hiftory, was « 
woman of a very turbulent temper), addrcffed 
him in the following manner 

S. TeHonc, my fon, faidhe, .did you ever 
hear of anyT)eifen8 who werefaid to be ungrateful? 
L, A great many^ faid the other, 
f. Did you ever coiifider.what brought upon 
them that odious title. 

L. Yes, Sir; they- were c^lltd- ungrateful, be- 
catlfe, after they"4u[id fcccived favours, they neg- 
Icfted to return them, 

S. According^to what' you have faid^ ingratitude 
muft bea fpecics of injiuftiteP 
L. It certainly is. 

S. Have you cxanitne'd thoroughly into tlic 
nature of this ainjuftice ? Or do you think that 
we are unjuft, only when we are ungrateful to 
our friends f tut m)t4b when «we are ungrateful 
to our enemies? 

L.I have thought of it 6ften,and am convinced 
that to be ungrateful is to be unjii/l, whether the 
objeft of ouf ingratitude be friend or foe. 

S, But if all ingratitude is injujlice, it will fol- 
low, that the greater the benefit is, which wc 
negtea.to requite, the more we are i//j/«/L 

X. Moft 
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£• Mod certainly, 

S, But where ftiall we find a perfon,. who. 
has received more numerous, or more inapor- 
tant obligations from another, than chtldroa 
from their parents. It is to their parents they 
are indebted for their very exiftfnce, and, of 
confequence, for their capacity to furvey all the 
beauties of Nature, and partake of all the va- 
rious bleflings which the deity has fo liberal- 
ly difpcnfed to mankind. Procreation is the 
end of marriage, and after^ aJ man has fixied 
his choice upon a fuitable partner for that pur- 
pofe, he exerts his utmoft prudence and in- 
duftry to. maintain her in the moft plentiful 
manner, and to make a comfortable provifion, 
for his children, while they are yet unborn. 
The wife, on her part, bears about with her,, 
for a long time, a moft painful and dange- 
rous burden. To this ihe imparts life and nou- 
rilhmcnt, and afterwards brings it into the world 
with inexpreffible anguifh. Her taft does not 
end here; fhe is ftill to fupply the fbod^ 
which muft fupport her helplefs offspring. She 
watches over it with th^ moft tender affec- 
tion; attends it continually with unwearied 
care, t hough. flie has not received from it even 
the fmalleft benefit; neither is it yet fenfible 
tQ whom it is indebted. She end^vours, as 
it were, to guefs at its wants. Night or day, 

her 
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her care and trouble has no intermiillon ; nor 
does (he indulge a fingle thought, of what 
hereafter may be the fruit of all her pains. 
When the children are old enough to receive 
inftruftion, what care is then taken, by each 
parent, to inftil into their tender minds fuch 
knowledge, as they believe will moft conduce to 
their future welfare ! and if they are informed 
of any, who are better qualified than themfelves 
for fo important a talk, to thofe they commit 
their education, without regarding the expence. 
So dcfirous are they to promote the happinefs of 
their children ! 

L, Very true, replied Lamprocles, who now 
hegan to difcover what his father had in view • 
but though my mother had done all /A'/, and 
even a thoufand times more for me^ her ill-hu- 
mour is fo intolerable, that it is impoilible for 
any body to fubmit to it. 

S, But don't you think it much eafier, faid 
Socrates, to bear the ill-humour of . a mother, 

than that of a mifchievous beaft ? 
L. No, indeed ; not of fuch a mother as mine. 
S, But what harm has (he done you ? Has 

fhe kicked you, or bit you, as mifchievous beads 

io when they are angry ? 
L No, flie has not done any thing of this fort : 

but her tongue is fo provoking, that it is impcf- 

iible to bear it. 

■ D S. And 
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S. And you, Lainprocles, what have you m 

.. made this mpther bear, with your continual crki 
and reftlefs humours, when your whole dcpei 
dance was upon her care and affedion ? Whs 
fatigue in the day; what diflurbance in the night 

. and /what tender pan^s ..when you happened J 
be fick ? 

L. True;- but I have never faid, <a: done an 

, thing) wl^ch might give her reafon to be afluunc 
of me. 

S. So far you have done well. Butwhyflioul 
you be more offended with your mother, ths 
thofe who perform, upon the ftage are with thei 
fellow-aSoi*s ? There can be nothing more abu 
five and reproachful, than what thefe people fine 
qucntly fay to each other; and yet none of then 
are offended wirh the man who fo bitterly threa 
tens and reviles them, beqiufe they are fenfibl 
that he intends them no real injury; but you 
though you are equally fenfible that no harm wa 
defigned you, but, on the contrary, all poflibli 
kindnefs, fly out into a rage againft your mother 
only becaufe fhe. delights to exercife her toi^^ 
Or, perhaps, I am miftaken ; and you reall] 
imagine that fhe intended you fome injury, 

L. I imagine no fuch thing; for I never yci 
had any reafon. 

S. What ! a mothpr who tenderly loves you! 

.who, when you have the misfottune to. be iicki 

fpares 
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fpares no coft or pains for your recovery ! who 
is carefiil to difcover and fupply your every want ; 
and is continually prefenting her affeftionate 
prayers to the deity for your happinefe! (for 
this, you know, is her praftice ;) can you call 
her cruel and unnatural ? Surely, the fon, who 
«anBot ^ar with fuch a mother, cannot bear with 
that which is moft to his advantage. But, per- 
haps, you have pcrfuaded yourfelf, that you are 
iMider no obligation to ftiew refpeft or fubmifli- 
on to any one ? and have flattered yourfelf into 
foch a degree of felfrfufficiency, that you think 
it beneath you to pay any deference, either to a 
civil magiftrate, or to the general who commands 
our forces ? 

i. So far from it, that I have always done 
wery thing in my power to recommend myfelf 
to my {uperiors. 

5. I fuppofe, then, that you likewife think it 
Worth your while to cultivate the good- will of 
'all your neighbours, that they may fupply you 
with fire from their hearths, as often as you 
Want it, and be ready to give you their affiftance, 
^ cafe of an accident ? 

L Undoubtedly, 

S, And, if you had occafion to undertake a 
journey, or a voyage, you would not confider it 
aa a matter of indifference, whether you was 
l)ck)yed, or hated, by your fellow-travellers. 

Da LA 
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L. I (hould be a madman, if I did. 

S. Unhappy youth ! thus to fee the neceflit; 
of recommending yourfelf to ftrangeFs, and t 
fuppofe that you are to rfhew no indulgence to 
mother, wliofe aflFeftion fo far furpaffes, theirs 
You have certainly forgot, that, while every othc 
kind of ingratitude is overlooked by the laws c 
your country, — (thofe who refufe to return goa 
offices, in any other cafe, being only abandonci 
to the contempt of their fellow-citizens,) — for th 
man, who is bafe enough to be ungrateful to hi 
parents, they have appointed the moft difgrace 
ful punifliments : they refufe to yield him thei 
proteftion, and deny him ^ny. fhare in the ad- 
miniftration ; becaufe they think, with good rea 
Icn, that no facrifice, offered by. a hand fo impi 
cus, can be acceptable to the deity, or beneficia 
to men ; and that a mind fo entirely degenerate 
muft be equally incapable of undertaking am 
thing which is great and noble, or of executing 
any thing that is jufl: and honeft. For thofe 
likewife, who only negle ft to perform the ritej 
of burial for their parents, they have allotted th< 
fame punifhment ; and particular regard is hac 
to thefe circumftances, when enquiry is made 
into the lives and behaviour of thofe, who ofFei 
themfclves candidates for any public emplo}^ 
ment. You, therefore, my fon, if you are wife 
will not delay a fingle moment, to implore youj 

pardor 
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pardon of the deity ; left he, from whom your 
iogratitude cannot be concealed, (hould deprive 
you of his friendfliip and j^roteaipn. You muft 
likcwife be careful to hide it from the eyes of 
your fellow-citizens, that you may not be flight- 
ed and forfaken by all your acquaintance ; for, 
be affured, that no perfon, in his fenfes, will ex- 
peS a retumvof his kindnefs, however confide- 
*ble, from him, who can (hew himfeif ungrate- 
fill to thofe, from whom he has received bis 
Urth and education. . 
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CHAP. III. 
Or FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 



Ai 



lMONG brethren^ a reciprocal and affec- 
tionate benevolence, an ardent concern for eactf 
other's welfare, and a conftant readinefs to fertft 
and promote it, are the peculiar offices of thek? 
mutual relation ; and, though friends are to .have 
their {hare, yet the claini of kindred is prior, and 
commonly the ftrongeft. 

Nothing can approach nearer to felf-love, than 
fraternal affeSion ; and there is but a (hort re* 
move from our own happinefs, to theirs who de- 
rive their exiftence from the fame fteck, and are 
partakers of the fame flefh and blood as ourfelves. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more horrible than 
animofjty and difcord between members fo near* 
ly allied ; and nothing fo beautiful as harmony, 
and mutual concord. 

Though all mankind derive their origin from 
one common parent, and are, therefore, bound to 
cultivate a brotherly aflFeSion for each other ; yet 
tliis general duty is not fo obvious and ftriking, 
as that which is incumbent on thofe, who have 
been born and educated in the fame family. 

Th? 
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The friendfhip which fubfifts between perfons 
T'^ko have been united by a long acquaintance, is 
hot a flight refemblance of that faithful and en- 
tering aflfeftionj which the hand of Nature has 
implanted in the hearts of brethren. • 

Behold, fays the fweet Pfalmift of Ifrael, what 
a joyful fight, when brethren dwell together in 
mity! I(> is like the fragrant oil that defccnded 
from the newly-confecrated head to the venerable 
bead, even the beard of Aaron, our firft high- 
priii!; and from thence diflFufed its fweet per- 
famcs to the bottom of his garment ; yea, it is like 
the fruitful dew of Hermon, whofc pearly drops 
•VrfpreadthchUlofSion.— [Psalm 133. 

Ex A1»« P L E s. • 
(i .) D A R I U Sj the famous monarch of Per- 
fi^had three. f«ms by his fii-f^ wife, the daughter 
of Gobrias, who were all boni before hisacceffion 
to the crown ; , and four more by Atofia, the 
Auighter of Cyrusi_ who were not born till after - 
he had afcended the throne. Artabazanes, called^ 
by Juftin, ,Artimenes, was the eldeft of the for- 
mer, and Xerxes of the latter. . Artabazanes aU 
l^ed, .that he was entitled to the crown of his 
decafed father, .by the eftablilhed cuftom of all 
nations ; but Xerxes argued, on the other hand, 
that, as he was the fon of Atofia, the daughter 
of Cyrus, who was the founder of the Perfian 
D 4 empire. 
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empire, it was more reafonabk, that the thrones 
of Cyrus ihoulci be filled by one of his own de- 
fcendants, than by a mere ftranger. Demaratus, 
a Spartan king, who was then at the Periiko 
court, furniflied him with an additional argument, 
viz. That, though Artabazanes was the eldeft fon. 
of Darius, Xerxes was the eldeft fon of the king ^ 
fo that the former, being bom when his father 
was only a private man, all he could pretend to 
by right of feniority, was to inherit his private 
eftate ; but that Xerxes, as being the firft fon 
who was born to him after he was inverted with 
tlie royal dignity, had an undoubted right to the 
crown. This argument was fupported by the 
example of the Lacedemonians, who admitted 
none to inherit the kingdom, but thofe who were 
born after their father's acceflion. The diadem 
was, accordingly, adjudged to Xerxes. Plutarch 
and Juftin have particularly noticed the conduft 
of the two brothers upon fucb a delicate ocea- 
fion. Artabazanes being in a diftant part of the 
empire when the king died ; Xerxes immediate- 
ly affumed all the honours, and exercifed all the 
funftions of the fovcreignty : But, upon his 
brother's return, he generoufly put off the dia- 
dem, and the royal tiara, went to meet him 
upon the road, and fhewed him every poilible 
mark of rcfpefl:. They agreed, as above, to re- 
fer their pretenfions to the decifion of their uncle 

Artabanes^ 
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Artabanes. While the aflFair was under arbi- 
tration, they behaved to each other with the 
tendered affeSion, kept up a mutual inter- 
courfe of prefents and entertainments, converfed 
together with the moft unaffefted chearfulnefs, 
and baniflied all fears and fufpicions on both 
fides. This, as Juftin obferves, was a fight 
truly worthy of admiration ; that, while moft 
other brethren are ready to cut each other's 
throats, for the inheritance of a trifling patri- 
mony, thefe illuftrious princes (hould wait, 
with fo much temper and moderation, for a de- 
cifion, by which one of them muft be deprived 
of the greateft empire in the univerfe. As foon 
as Anabanes had given judgment in favour of 
Xerxes, Artabazanes was the firft to proftrate 
himfelf before him, and acknowledge him for 
Ws matter : he then condufted him to the throne 
with his own hand; and, ever afterwards, con- 
tinued fo firmly attached to his intereft, that he 
loft his life in his fervice, at the famous battle of 
Salamis. — [Plutarch and Justin. 

(2.) Upon the deceafe of Lucius Paulos 
^milius, Publius Scipio -ffimilianus, being left 
joint- heir with his brother Fabius, exhibited an 
inftance of fraternal affeflion, which gained 
him univerfal applaufe : for, knowing his bro- 
ther's circumftarices to be greatly inferior to 
his own, he gcneroufly refigned to him all his 
D 5 foare 
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fliarc of the legacy, though it was valued at 
above io>oooi. fterling. By this aft of kiridnefs, 
he placed his brother upon a level with himfelfx 
But his afFeftion did not ftoff here ; for the du- 
tiful Fabius, being determined to honour the 
funeral of his father with a fhow of gladiators^ 
an expence which he could not conveniently 
fupport, as amounting to 5000I. and upwards, 
the magnanimous Scipio very chearfully took 
half upon himfelf. To complete his generofitjF^ 
his mother Papyria dying foon afterwards, he 
gave up her whole jointure to his fifters,, though 
they were not entitled, by law, to a (ingle far- 
thing. — [D10DORU8 S1CULU8. 

(3.) Proculeius, a Roman knight, who liv- 
ed in the reign of Auguftus, erefted to himfelf 
a more durable monument of praife, than one 
of brafs or marble, by his uncommon aflPeftion 
to his two brethren. After the deceafe of his 
father, the whole eftate, by his own defire, 
(for he was the eldeft branch of the family) was 
equally ihared betwixt the three. Some time 
afterwards, tis brothers having been ftripped 
of their all in the civil war, Procukius, to alle- 
viate their misfortune, infifted upon their (bar- 
ing his whole fu'bftance with him, a fecond 
time. TWs worthy Roman, afterwards, be- 
came (as he deferved to be) a particular ft-iend 
and favourite 'of the ewperor j and his fingular 

generofity 
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generofity was recorded, for the imitation of 
pofterity, by the immortal mufe of Horace. 

(4.) Antiochus, furnamed Accipiter, had 
been forced into a war with his brother Selcu- 
cus, for the fupport of his crowa But, when 
Seleucus, his unnatural rival, after being de- 
feated by the Galati, was no where to be found, 
and was, therefore, fuppofed to have perifhed 
in.theadion; Antiochus was fo much affected . 
at the news, that he immediately laid afide 
his robes, affumed the habit .of a mourner, -. 
and ordered .the gates of his palace, to be fhut. 
The miftake, however, being foon afterwards 
difcovered, and word -brought to him, that his 
brother was ftill alive,, and bufjly employed in 
recruiting another army, the affectionate mo- 
narch was fo tranfported with joy, that he again 
appeared in public, offered facrifices to the gods 
for the Jiappy efcape of Seleiicus, and com- 
manded a general feftivalto be kept^ throughout : 
liis dominions. . 

(5 ) Darius, the fofl of Hyftafpes, and one ' 
of the kings of Perfia, being highly offended \ 
^ith Ihtaphernes, one of his courtiers, gave 
orders that he (hould immediately be thrown 
into prifon, and put . to death, with all his chil- 
dreji and relations. The wife of the unfortu- 
oate nobleman, being terrified to the laft degree 
at the AiimsA news, flew dircdly to the gates of 
the palace. She there pcrfifted ki her 
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tears and entreaties, with fuch an affeSing 
I'olution, that Darius, to pacify her, confei 
to pardon any one of the criminals, whom 
thought proper to fix upon, in prefereno 
the reft. As (he had an equal affeftion for tl 
all, it was a confiderablc time before flie o 
determine her choice. At laft, however^ 
fixed upon her only brother ; at which the' 1 
being greatly furprized, he had the curi< 
to afk her, why (he had not fixed upon 
huftand, or one of her children. Sire, rej 
the lady, // // pojfible that I may have am 
hujband, and bring him other children, in the \ 
of thofe I mujl lofe ; hutj as both my parents 
dead, it is impojfible that I Jbould have aft 
brother, Darius was fo much pleafed ^ 
her anfwer, that he not only pardoned 
brother, as being the perfon flie had felei 
but, likewife, her eldeft fon: the reft, he 
ver, were all ordered for execution.- — [He 

DOTUS. 

(6.) During the war with King Antioc 
which was confidered as an obje6l of the uti 
importance, the province of Afia devolving 
on Lucius Scipio, the Roman fenate, who 
an unfavourable opinion both of his courage 
capacity, were for transferring the conduf 
the war to his colleague, Caius Laelius, the 
ther of Lalius the Wife. The moment the 
teratioA was propofed, the £^ous Scipio 1 

ca 
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canus, who was the eldeft brother of Lucius, 
rofe up from his feat, with a vifible emotion ; — 
conjured the fenate not to put fuch a difgcace 
upon his fiunily; — affured them that his brother 
was a gentleman of more fpirit and underftand- 

wg than they feemed to imagine ; and, to 

remove any apprehenfion of the contrary, pledg- 
ed his honour, that, notwithftanding his age, 
and the many viftories by which he had been 
^iiffinguiflied, he would himfelf attend Lucius 
into Afia, and ferve under him, in quality of his 
lieutenant. This eflFeaually fatisfied the fe^ 
''ate ; fa that Lucius was continued in his com* 
"land, and, by the affiftance of his elder brother, 
afterwards terminated the war in fuch a glorious 
Wanner, that upon his return, he was honour- 
ed with a public triumph, and received the name 
' of Aftaticus. — [Cicero. 

(7,) Cato, afterwards furnamed Uticenftr^, 
being ojice afked, while he was yet a child, 
who was the perfon he loved beft ?• — My dear 
brother^ faid he. Being again a&ed, who was 
the fccond objefl: of his afiFeftion, he returned 
the fame anfwer. And the queftion being then 
propofed, who was the third perfon in the worlds 
that he preferred to all others, he ftill replied,, 
Afy dear brother. This aflFeSionate partiality 
increafed upon him as he grew old^r, and 
that to fuch an aftoniihbg degree, that, even in 
the twentieth year of his age, ^ time of life 
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when pleaiiire and ambiticn nfually weaken the 
ties of nature, he would neither fup, nor ap* 
pear in the fbnun, nor undertake any journey, 
without the company of his brother Caepio. 
The two brothers were e<{ually difiinguUhed by 
the virtue and probity of their manners .;^ but 
thofe of Cato had a more rigid turn ; fo that ^ 
Czpio, when he was once .commended for his 
frugality and temperance, acknowledged, in- - 
deed, that he might deferve the compliment, if ; 
he was compared to the generality of the Roman . 
citizens, — ** but, when I view myfelf with my 
** brother Cato, faid he, I am apt to defpife • 
** myfelf, as a fecond Sippius.'* The Sippius 
he referred to was a defpicable wretch, who was ■ 
noted for his luxury and extravagance. Buty to 
proceed in my ftory, when Caepio was employ* 
ed as a military tribune in the waragainft Spar- 
tacus, the affedionate Cato immediately enter- 
ed himfelf as a volunteer in the fame legion.: 
Some time afterwards, being informed that hia 
brother was taken ill at ^nus, a town in Thrace, 
when he was upon the march to Afia, his ten-- 
dernefs was alarmed in a moft extraordinary 
manner. Though it blew a perfeft ftorm, and 
no veffel could be procured for his paffage but 
an open bark, he ventured on board, attended 
only by two of his friends, and three faithful 
flaves. He was in danger of being fwaHowed 
up by the wave9 every moment; but, as if 

Heaven 
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Heaven was obliged to intereft itfelf in the pro- 
tedion of the virtuoiis, he weathered the ftorm, 
and reached his port in fafety. The moment 
be landed, he was informed that his dear bro- 
ther was no more. This unexpeded ihock 
overpowered him ; and the man, who had been 
inexorable to all tlie allurements of pleafure, 
and the folicitations of flattery and ambition, 
and defied the united rage of wind and vcaves, 
refigned himfelf a voluntary viSim to the moft 
exceffive grief, and filled the air with his cries 
and lamentations. When the firft tranfports of 
his forrow had fubfided, he repaired direSly to 
^nus) celebrated his brothei-'s funeral in the 
rooft fplcndid manner, and erefted a coftly mo- 
nument to his memory, at his own expence. 
As he was gomg to fet fail, on his return to Italy, 
w was advifed, by his friends, to tranfport his 
hrother's remains in another veffel ; but he no- 
hly replied, that he would fooner part with his 

"fc, than quit fuch an invaluable depofit. 

[Plutarch. 

(8.) Apollinis, the mother of King Eumene/, 
«nd of three other princes, whofe names were 
Attains, PhilaiemSf and Athenaus, ufed fre- 
quently to boaft of her happinefs, and return 
her wanneft thanks to the gods, not becaufe 
they had beflowed upon her the wealth and 
fplendor of royalty ; but becaufe (he had the 
pleafure of feeing her three youngeft.fons fo re- 
markably 
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markably fond of the eldeft, that he not onl^ 
dared to truft himfelf alone with them, eithe^- 
by night or by day, but confidered them as hi^ 
moft faithful attendants, and the fared guards 
of his perfon. Xerxes, on the contrary, bein^ 
informed that his eldeft fon Oehus had aflaili^ — 
nated all his brethren,, to fecure his fucceflion t<^ 
the crown, the unhappy father was fo much af — 
flifted at the news, that he foon after died of a- 
broken heart. — [Plutarch. 

(9.) When the brother of Euclid, a Socratic:^ 
philofopher, had infulted and abufed him, in th^ 
moft brutal manner, adding, at laft, ** that h^ 
** wiflied he might fink to perdition, , if he diet 
*' not take his revenge upon him;''* — And /, alfo^ 
replied Euclid, with the tendereft moderation, 
wijb I may perijb alang with you, if I do not pr^ ^ 
'vail upon you to be reconciled, and regard me in the 
fame amicable light as before, — [Pl u T AR c h. 

(10.) Silurus, King of Scythia, perceiving 
himfelf to be near his end, ordered a bundle of 
rods to be brought to him ; and then prefenting it 
to his eight fons, bade each of them try their 
utmoft to break it, without feparating the ilicks. 
But, when they all replied that it was beyond 
their ftrength, the old monarch took the bundle 
himfelf, and, unbinding it in their prefcnce, 
broke all the rods before them, one after the 
other, with the greateft eafe in the world ; thus 
inftrufting them, in the moft familiar and ob- 
vious 
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vious manner, that their greateft fecurity lay in 
their mutual harmony and affeftion ; and that 
they could never be deftroyed by their enemies^ 
till they fumilhed an opportunity themfelvesje by 
their own difcord and animofity. — [Plu t ar ch. 
(ii.) Vefpafian, the Roman Emperor, being 
iflforaied that his fecond fon Domitian had aban- 
doned himfelf to the moft exceffive debauchery,^ 
and affumed njorje authority than became a 
younger prince of the blood, was incenfed againft 
him to a moft violent degree. This being ob- 
ferved by his. eldeft fon Titus, the latter intereft- 
ed himfelf, in the moft preffing and affedionate 
manner, in behalf of his brother ; conjuring the 
Emperor, not to yield too haftily to the accufa- 
tions of a fet of malicious informers, *' To 
your own fon, continued the prince, it is but 
juft that you fliould be as gentle and indulgent 
^ the prudence of a father will permit. Our 
^eets and legions are not fuch efFeQual bulwarks 
^0 defend and fupport the imperial dignity, as a 
numerous and flourifhing iffue in the imperial 
ioufe. The number of our friends is diminifli- 
^d by time; they often defert us, to follow the 
allurements of a more promifing fortune; or, be- 
caufe we cannot, or do not chufe to gratify their 
wifhes : but, from our own offspring, we may 
exped the firmeft affiftance, and the mpft un- 
fhaken fidelity. In our profperity, we may find. 

many 
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many who are willing to fliare our joys 5 btit 
our neareft relations alone will hardly condole 
with us in our adverfities : nay, even betweecr ' 
brethren thtmfelves, that mutual concord and-' 
unanimity, upon which their happinefs depends^ 
will not be lafting, if they have not the aflfeftiott - 
of their common parent, toiupport their union I*' 
Vefp^flan, though not entirely reconciled to Do- 
mitian, by this tender expoftulation, fubmitted 
to relax his feverity ; but he was charmed with' 
the aflfeftionate benevolence of Titus, and ad- 
mired the goodnefs of hls.heart. After the death 
of the emperor, the government devolved upoa 
Titus : but the unnatural Domitian pretended to 
an equal (hare in it.; and, to fupport his claim^ 
raifed great difturbances in the city, by giving 
out, that his father had left him partner in the 
empire, but that his will had been falfified by the 
injurious artifices of his rival. . Titus, however, 
could not prevail upon himfelf either to punifh or 
banifh him, notwithflanding his ingratitude and 
villainy. On the contrary, he refpefted and ho* 
noured him as his. colleague, and often conjured 
him in private to lay afide his animofifry againft aa 
afFeSionate brother, who was willing to allow 
him as large a (hare in the adminiftration, as wa$. 
confiftent with his duty.— [Suetonius. . 

(12.) Eucho, one of the emperors of China, 
bad three fons, and, Uketoo many other parents, 

having 
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having a partial affedion for the youngeft, de- 
clared him his fole fucceflbr, to the exclufion 
of Ms brethren, Soch an appointment was the 
BJore extraordinary, as it was contrary to the 
eftablifhed laws of the empire. The people, 
therefore, after the emperorV deceafe, were of 
opmion, that, without any crime, they might 
reverfe the will, and beftow the crown upon 
thccUeft brother, who was the legal fucceflbr. 
TIfls defign, being univerfally approved, was 
Inftantly put in execution. But the new king, 
who was a man of uncommon virtue, nobly re- 
jeSed the oflFer ; and, taking the crown, imme- 
^liatcly placed it on the head of his youngeft 
hrother; publicly declaring^^ tKat he thought 
hiwfdf unworthy to wear it, becaufe he had 
^tn excluded by his father, who could not 
WW revive, and retraft what he had done. His 
hfofher, being ftruck with love and admiration 
^ filch an extraordinary aft of gencrofity, like- 
^fe refiifed the crown in hb turn, and earneftly 
^treated him not to oppofe the inclination of 
^^ people : he urged, that ie alone was the 
^e heir to the kingdom, and that their father 
^i no right to infringe the laws of the nation ; 
that nothing could betray him into a refufal, 
hut an extravagant fondnefs, which cool reafon 
muft condemn; and, laflly, that, whether he 
confcntcd or not, the people had an indifputable 

autha- 
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authority to redrcfs any breach in the conftitutioi^ - 
Thcfe arguments, however, were ineflFedual -- 
and the other prince being equally refolut?e in rc^^^ 
fufing a crown, to which, he afferted, he ha ^^ 
no legal right, they both agreed to terminate th^^ 
dlfpute by retiring from court. Thus, after eacfc^^ 
of them had done his utmoft to perfuade th^^ 
other to become his abfolute fovereign, they wen^^ 
to end their days in a happy folitude,, and refign-' 
cd a large and powerful empire to the fecond, 
brother, who could not have formed the leafl: - 
profpeS of it, before he aftually received iUr — , 
[Chinese History.. 

(13.) In the beginning of the i6th century,, 
the Portugueze galleons fet fail from Lilbon to 
Goa, a rich and flourifliing colony of that na- 
tion m the Eaft-Indies. On board one of the 
veffels were no lefs than twelve hundred fouls, 
confifting of mariners, paffengers, priefts, and: 
friars. They met with good weather, and a fair, 
wind, till they had doubled the Cape ; but as 
they were fleering from thence, north-eaft, to- 
wards the Indian Ocean, fome gentlemen on 
board, who had fiudied geograj^y and naviga- 
tion, difcovcred, in their charts, a large ridge 
of rocks, which were laid down in the very 
latitude in which they were then failing. This 
they immediately communicated to the captain 
of the (hip, who likewife informed the pilot of 
it, and defired him to lie by in the night, and 

flacken 
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Hacken fail by day, till they (hould be palTed the 
danger. It ivas the cufton), it feems, of the 
Portuguezc, to conunit the navigation of the 
veffel entirely to the pilot, who was anfwerable 
with his head for the fafe condu3 of the king's 
Ihips, and of fuch as belonged to private traders,; 
but he was under no manner of direSion from 
the captain, though the latter was abfolute com- 
n^nder in every other refpeft. 

The pilot we are fpeaking of^ being one of 
thofc felf-fuflScient wretches, who look upon 
€very hint that is fuggefted by another, in the 
^ay of their own profeffion, as an infult offered 
to their capacity, was fo far from complying 
with the captain's requeft, that he adually 
crowded more fail than the veflelhad carried 
before. But they had not failed many hours, 
before they fell into the very difafter (he gen- 
tlemen had fufpefted, and which, as it was 
then almoft day-break, would have been eafily 
prevented, if the pilot "had condefcended to lie 
by. The (hip ftruck upon the ridge of rocks 
above mentioned. The reader may eafily ima- 
gine, what a fcene of horror this dreadful acci- 
dent muft have occafioned amongft twelve hun- 
dred perfons, who had nothing before them but 
the profpeft of inevitable death. In this diftrefs, 
the captain ordered the pinnace to be hoifted 
out, into which havbg toffed a fmall quantity 
of bifcuit, and a few boxes of marmalade, he 

jumped 
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jumped in firft himfelf, followed by nin^^^ 
others, who with their drawn fwords preve^?^' 
any more from coming after them, left the ^€0 
(hould be over-fet. In this condition they p^ 
oflF into the wide ocean, without a compaf^ 
fteer by, or any freih water but what mig^^ 
happen to fall from the heavens, whofe mcf^^-. 
alone could deliver them. After they had &it^^ 
four days, they fcarcely knew whither, the caj^ 
tain, who for fome time paft had been veff 
weak and iickly, expired before their eye5( 
which, if poflible, ftill increafed their imferyf 
for, as they now fell into confufion for want 
of a commander, every one was defirous to go^ 
vern, and none would obey. This obliged them 
to eleft one of the company, whofe orders they 
implicitly agreed to follow. As their fmall ftock 
of provifions was now fo far exhaufted, as not to 
be fufficient, at a very fhort allowance, to fubfift 
them above three days longer; their new cap- 
tain propofed to the company, to draw lots, 
and to caft every fourth man over-board. The . 
company confided of nineteen perfons. In this 
number were a friar and a carpenter, both 4if 
whom they agreed to exempt ; as the one might 
abfolve, and comfort them in their laft mo- 
ments, and the other repair the pinnace, in , 
cafe of a leak, or other accident. The fame 
compUment they likewife paid to the captain ; 
he being the odd man, and his life of much 

confe- 
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confequence. He, indeec{, refufed their indul- 
gence a confiderable time ; but, at laft, they 
obliged him to acquiefce; fo that there were 
four ta die, out of the fixtecn- which remained. 
The three firft, after having confeffed, and 
received abfolutioD, fubmitt^d to their fate very 
pitieiitly. But the fourth was a Portuguefe 
lentleman, that' had a younger brother in the 
'^at, who, feeing hira about to be thrown over- 
^i, enibraced hina, ^with gr^at tendernefs, 
;l and befought'him with tears in his eyes, to 
I permit him to die in his room ; urging, that be 
I was a married man, and had a wife and children 
f 3t Goa, befides the care of three fifters, who 
abfolutely. depended upon his generofity ; but 
that, as for himfelf, he was only a batchelor, 
and his life ' of very « littk . importance. He, 
therefore, again, very eameftly conjured him, 
that he would do So much juftice to his family, 
as to fuffer Aim to.fupply his place. The elder 
h-other, ■'. who * was aftonifhed, and melted at 
' fttCh unexampled tendernefs, replied, that, fince 
the Providence of Heaven had appointed Aim 
40 fuffer it would be very criminal and unjuft, 
to permit any other to die for him, and efpe- 
cially af brother, to whom he was fo infinitely 
obliged. The younger, ^peirfifting in his gene- 
rous purpofe, would take no denial; but, 
throwing himfelf upon his knees, held his bro- 
ther lb fall, that the company could nbt difen- 

gage 
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gage them. Thos they difpnted for a while, i^^ 
elder brocher enjoinii^ him to be a father to ^ 
children, and recommending his wife to ^V 
protection, and reqaefting him, as he would ^^ 
hent his eftate, to take care of their comm: ^ 
fifters. But all he could fay could not make t ^ 
younger defift. At laft, however, the cc^ ^^ 
flancy of the elder brother yielded to the tender -^ 
nefsof the other. He, accordingly, acquiefceC^i 
and fuflFered the generous youth to fupply Y^i^ 
place: who being immediately thrown int^ 
the fea, and a good fwinuner, he foon recover- 
ed the ftem of the pinnace, and eagerly caught 
hold of the rudder with his right hand. Thi« 
being perceived by one of the failors, he imme- 
diatejy ftruck oflF the hand with his fword; the 
gentleman then, dropping again into the water^ 
leized on the rudder with his left hand, which 
received the fame fate as. the other. Thus de- 
,prived of both his hands, he, notwithftanding, 
made a fhift to keep himfelf above water with 
his feet and two miferable ftumps, the latter of 
which he held up alternately, while they were yet 
ftreaming with blood, to excite the compaffion 
of the company. This producing the effeft he 
wiftied for, they all cried out. He is but one 
tnafty lei us endeavour to fave him. He was, 
accordingly, taken into the boat, and his bleed- 
ing wrifts bound up, as well as the circum- 
flances and fituation would permit. The next 

morning. 
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aftonilhed, when, inftead of being received in 
the affefdonate manner he expeded, he was 
ioAantly ftripped of his cloaths, and thrown in- 
to a deep pit, which had fcarccly a drop of wa- 
ter at the bottom to quench his thirft. When 
they had perpetrated this horrible projeft, honcft 
Rci%fl|ttired to look after his flock ; but the 
down, at a diftancc, to regale them- 
i, none of them having the common hu- 
manity to carry a morfel to poor Jofeph, though 
he bd travelled many miles to fee them. While 
they were eating, they difcovercd a caravan of 
Ifliraaelites, who were pafling that way, and 
travelling to Egypt, to difpofc of their merchan- 
dize. At this .inftant, the heart of Judah re- 
lenting, (as much, it is probable, through the 
intemiediate influence of Heaven, as from any 
good motive of his own,) he perfuaded his bre- 
thren to fell Jofeph to the Ilhrnaelites ; telling 
them, that, by this means, they might put 
fomething into their pockets ; whereas, by leav- 
ing him to perifli, they could get nothing but 
the future uneafinefs, which the remembrance 
^f iiich an aftion might give them. They, ac- 
cordingly, without any regard to his tears and 
intreaties, fold him as a flave, to a company of 
idolatrous ftrangers, for twenty pieces cf fiiver, 
neither knowing, nor caring, what miglit afre/- 
wards become of him. Towards the dufk of 
Ihc evening, Reuben returned to the pit, intend- 
E 2 ing 
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ing to releafe him ; but when he found he y^^^a, 
goae> and had been informed in what manKT^e; 
the reft haddifpofed of him, he rent his dotU-^^/ 
and vented himfelf in the moft paffionate ^x- 
preffions of difappointed grief. His brethr.<?fl^ 
liowever, having by degrees pacified hun, thx*/ 
all returned to their father Jacob, and t<rfd hi^# 
with great apparent diftrefs, that their brother 
Jofeph had been .torn to pieces by a wildbea/t; 
and, to confirm their wicked faUhgod^ they pro- 
duced his coat, which they had previoufly torp 
. for that purpofe, and beiineared with the blood 
cf a young kid. It is eafy to imagine what was 
the afRidion of the aged patriarchy at the fup- 
pofed death of a child, who was the darling ob- 
je^ of his love. But the Providence of Heai^en 
counteraded their projeQ:, and made that, 
which they had intended for .the deftrudion of 
their brother, the future ipe^ns of their own 
prefervation. Jofeph was. carried by his new 
mafters into Egypt, and there fold to Potiphar, 
one of Pharaoh's officers, and captain of the 
royal guard. In the fervice of this Egyptian, he 
behaved himfelf with fo much prudence and fide- 
lity, that- he foon made him his fteward, and 
honoured him with the moft unlimited confi- 
dence ; till, at laft, being malicioufly accufed by 
his miftrefs of a defign upon her virtue, becaufe 
he would not confcnt to gratify her luft, he 
was immediately ftripped of his employment, 

and 
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and thrown into prifon. While he was under 

coofinemem, he had an opportunity (without 

^ftion, mere^ by the inTpiiution of Heaven, 

than by any rnle$> o£ art) o( explaining the 

<ireains of the chief bodeiv and baker> two of 

kis fellow-prifoners,. in a- manner fo exaSly 

conformable to what afterwards happened to 

tbem, that he was foon recommendedy upon a 

famlar occaiioo, to the ibvereign himfelf. Pha^ 

'«»h, it feems^ - wa»- much concerned at his 

^ cdcbrated dreamr, . abocit the fat and lean 

knie, and the ears^ of com; and, none of his 

vife men being able to interpret them, with a 

Mcient appearance of probability to pleafe 

Km, he fcnt for JoTepR. Jofeph informed 

ton, tbirfais two dteama were infpired by the 

Ahnigfaty, to forewarn him of feven years of 

'ieuthf which ihouM be preceded by as many 

years of extraordinary plenty, to give him an 

•pportunity oT providing againft the terrible 

fcardiy which ihould follow. This natural in- 

teipfetation, together with the prudent mea-t 

Aires he propofed for providing againft the fa-' 

Rune, fatisfied the king fo well, and gave him 

fiich a high ofMnion of Jofeph's ^gacity, and 

penetration, that he immediately loaded him 

with honours, made him his prime minifter, 

and invefted him with the abfolute government 

•f his kbgdoniv He acquitted himfelf in his 

E 3 new 
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new oiBce, dnriog the feven yean of pkn^Br^ 
vrhich immediately fucceeded^ with fo mi^'^ 
wifdom and fidelity, that, in the fubfeqa^-^ 
dearth, which was very feverely fek by all t^^ 
neighbouring nations, the Egyptians had €9^^ 
kind of proviiions in abundance. Jacob and i^ 
family were then in Canaan ; but, being reduced 
to great extremities by the fambe, he difpatcli- 
ed ten of his fons into E^pt to buy com,, keep- 
ing Benjamin at home, who was the youngei^ 
and the darling comfort of his old age, left any 
accident (hould befal him upon the road« Being 
introduced to Jofeph, he foon recoiled.ed who 
they were ; but, as they appeared to have no 
knowledge of him, he contented himfelf with 
enquiring, very particularly, after the welfare of 
his father ; and then, having ordered that they 
fhould be fupplied with as much com as they' 
could carry, and their money privately returned 
in their facks, he very gracioufly difinifled them^ 
not thinking it proper to difcover himfelf for the 
prefent He charged them, however, befiore 
they went, not to return again without their 
youngeft brother, upon pain of being appre-* 
hended as fpies, and detained Reuben as a hoft* 
age for the performance of their promife. After 
the corn they had brought was nearly expended^ 
Jacob propofed that they (hould return again into 
Egypt for more : but they peremptorily refufed 

to 
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tQ go, unlefs lie would fuffer Benjamin to bear 
thm company, alled^ng, that it would probably 
^ftthcm their lives^ if they went without him. 
The old patriarch was -extremely loth to pare 
^th him ; but, as he had bo alternative but to 
comply or ftarve, he, at fail, though with thd^ 
greateft reludance, confcnterii When they ap- 
peared before Jofeph the fecond time, he recciv-^ 
ed them with the tendered-' hofpitalify, particu-' 
lypifflg Benjamin-; and, after firft 'alarming 
their fears by an innocent ftratagem, difcovered 
te them, with tears of joy and afi^Aion in his 
eyes, who he was.'. It is eafy to imagme into 
^t perplexity they were thrown, by fuch air 
Dflexpcfted difcovery. Struck with a confciouf- 
ncb of their paft barbarity, and fenfible of his 
power to refent it-in the-fevercft manner, they 
trembled like fo many criminals before the bar of 
jiiftice; but the generous and tender-hearted Jo* 
feph, obfervtng the diftrefsfiil apprehenfions they 
were under^^ effedually removed them, by giv- 
lag them the ftrongeft afiiirances that they had 
aothmg to fear, and even palliating the unnatu- 
fal cruelty, with which they had formerly treat- 
ed him V B e not uneajy, (aid he, nor reproach 
your/elves any longer with felling me for ajlave in-* 
to Egypt ; for Godfent me before you, to preferve 
jour lives from famine. So that, if you confider the 
affair in its true light, it was nat you that fent 
we hither, but the Divine Providence ; which has 
£ 4 fince 
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ftnce riafid me U the ekvatei ftMiim in wKchl 
now tfpear^ that I might he the hi^ infimmentef 
fre/erving enr whole family from min. He then 
Jefired them to haften umnediately to his father^' 
and conduft him to £gypt» with all Hi houfe-'' 
hokL When they returned, after paying the 
mod dutiful and affeftionate refpeds to a pa-* 
rent who tenderly loved him, and whom he had 
not fecn or heard of for feveral years^ he ob- 
tained the permiifioQ of his fovereign to allot 
them a fettlement in the moft feitite part of 
Egypt, and inyeft them with all the honotn-sand 
preferments, which were Gonflftent with the eftft^ 
Uifhed laws of the country. This extraordinary^ 
inftance of fraternal afie£tion, is related at large 
ki the book of Genefis^ with many affeding 
ftrokes of nature, and a variety of interefting 
^ircumftances, which were too numerous to he 
Inferted in this Kttle Hiftorical Mirror. 

(15.)! cannot better conclude the above-mto^ 
tioned indances of a virtue, which is fo necel^ 
£iry to the happinefs of families, and refleds 
the higheft honour upon all thofe who pradife 
it, than by relating a converfation of Socrates 
upon the fubjed, as it has been recorded by 
the amiable Xenophon, one of his pujHls wad 
admirers. 

Socrates having obferyed that Chaerephon and 
Chserecrates, two brothers, with whom he hap- 
pened to be acquainted^ were very much ftt va- 
riance. 
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rianoe, he had a great dcfire to reconcile them. 
For this purpofe) meeting the youngcft, he thus 
entered into converfatioh with him, ** What I 
are jwi, then, Chaerephon, one of thofe merce- 
nary kind of people who prefer riches to a bro- 
ther; and forget that thefe, as beings things 
without life or motion, irequire much care and 
vigilance to fecure them ; whereas a brother, as 
being endowed with reafon and fefleSion, is 
able, upon occafion, to give afTiftance and pro- 
tcffion to youf Beiides, brothers are rather lefs 
plcntifiil than gold 1 How ftrange, then, is it, 
that a man (hould think Wmfelf ihjurfed, bfecaufe 
he cannot enjoy hi* brother's fbrtaiie! Why 
docs he not eqtiaHy complain of being injured by 
the rcft6fhi$fcll6w-citizfens;beciufe the wealth 
of the' whole community does not centre in himP 
But,, in this cafiej, there are felw but/can argue 
right, and eafily fee that a itioderate fortune, fe- 
cnred by the liiutuat aid of fb'ci^ty, is far pre- 
ferable to the t\t\it^ of a whild city, attended 
with the dangers to which foEtude would expofe 
them: yet they wil) riot admil tlie fame reafon- 
irtg in regard to a brother. If they are rich, 
they plirchafe flaves in aburidaiice, to ferve 
them; they endeavour aK they canto. gaFn 
friends t6 fuppoft therii; but, at the fauft' time, 
they make no account of, a hfbther; as if ^ H^ar' 
nefs ift bfood difSpuaified ix)r rfie t^ridef offices of 
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fricndfhipl But, furely, to be bora of the fame- 
parents, and educated in the fame houfe, ou^t 
rather to be confidered as fo many powerful ce*^ 
ments; as even wild beads themfelves (hew a: 
particular afiedion to fuch animals as they are 
brought up with. Befides, Chaerecrates, he wha 
is blefied with a brother , has much greater oonie*- 
quence in the world, than he who is without one; * 
his enemies likewife will be lefs forward to mo* 
left him. 

C I will not deny, replied Chserecrates^ thai 
a brother, when he is what he cught to be^ is ao 
ineftimable treafure; and, therefore, in fuch a 
cafe, we ought to bear with each other as long 
as poiTible, and not fly into a quarrel upon every 
flight occafion. But when this brother fails in 
every particular, and is, indeed, the reverfe of 
all he ought to be; — to keep on terms with fucb 
a one is next to an impoflibility I 

S. Tour brother, then, I fuppofe, is difpleafii^ 
to every body ? Or are there fome perfbns in the 
city, v'ith whom he has fo far fucoeededjas eyea 
to make himfelf agreeable ? 

C. You have hit upon the very reafon, faid 
Chserecrates, for which I diflike Um; becaufe^ 
wherever he comes, he is fure to make himiclf 
pleafing to others, whereas, he feems to aim at 
nothing but difpleaCng me. 

S. But may not this happen, Chxrecrates, 
from your not underftanding how to converfe 

with 
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with lam properly f In the fame manner as a 
horfe, w1k» is not untraSable to others, is aho- 
gether unmanageable to an uu&ilful rider ? 

C. And why (hould I, who underftand how to 
return any kindnefs which is (hewn to me, either 
in word or deed, be fuppofed ignorant in what 
manner to behave to a brother? No j but when 
1 fee a man who- takes pleafure in catching at 
every thing to vex- and difoblige me, (hall I, after 
ifiis'f confider him as an objeft of kindnefs f I can- 
not fubmit to it, my Socrates j nor will I ever 
attempt it. 

* ^. You furprize me, .Ghaerecratcs ! ' Suppofe 

g you had even^a diog> who faithfully watched and 

7 defended' your fheep^ This dog, it is likely, 

fiwns upon and careffes your fhepherds ; but 
fnarb at jw, whenever yoii come near him. 
How do you behave on fuch an occafion ? Do 
fly ioto a rage againft the poor animal, or endea- 
vour to reconcile htm to you, by ftroking and 
making much of him? You acknowledge that 
a brother, '^i^hen fuch as he ought to be, is. an 
ineftimable treafure \ you likewife own, that you 
are not unacquaited with the arts of conciliating 
favour and affedion ; and yet you are refolved 
to employ none of them, to gain thelove of your 
brother Chaerephon ? 
" C . Neither do I believe^ Socrates, that I have 
arts fufBciem to fucceed in fuch an attempt, if I 
was- difpofed to make it. 

/y. And 

/ 
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S. And yet I (hould ima^ne^ (sdd Socrates^ 
that no new one ii neceflary. Pradife only thofe 
you are already maftcr of, and I will be anfwer* 
able for your fuccefs, 

C, If you have difcovered what thefe are, 1 
mud requeft you to inform me of them ; for at 
prefent, I affure you, I am a ftranger to them. 

S. Suppofe, then, Chxrecrates, you wiflied 
fome friend to invite you to an entertainment ^ 
what method would you take to induce him 
to it? 

C. I would invite him to one of mine. 

S. And if you wiflied him, in your abfence,^ 
to take care of your affairs ? What would you 
do then } 

C I would try what I could to engage his ' 
gratitude, by fifft r(}ndering him the very (ervic^ 
I wifhed to receive. 

S. But fuppofe you was defirous to feeure 
to yourfelf a hofpitable reception in fi>me fo* 
reign country ; what would you do b that cafe I 

C When any of the inhabitants came to 
Athens, I would invite them to my houfi^ and 
affift them, to my utmoft,, in difpatching the bur 
fmefe they came upon^ that they,, in return, might 
do as much for w, when I went thither. 

S. Indeed! my friend^ replied Socrates; and 
are you fo well acquamted with all the arte of 
conciliiUipg ^^i^Pi ^T4 yet pretend to know 
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fordid temper> are to be moved only by meroenar^r 
motives ; but the brave and liberal will always W* 
mod efFedually (iibdued by courtefy and kindnefs. 

C. But fuppoTe, my Socrates^ when I havedooe 
as you have advifed, my brother ihould behave nor 
better than he has done ? 

S. Suppofe he fhould, Chaerecrates^ what great- 
er harm can refult to you, than that of having 
ihewn yourfelf to be a good man, and a good bro- 
ther, to one whofe badnefs of temper rendered 
him unworthy of your TegBLtd I But I -have n» 
apprehenfion that the aflFatr wiU: ^d in fuch a» 
unfavourable manner-: catherj when, your bro-' 
ther fiiall obferve that it is your intention to con« 
quer him by courtefy,. he will ftrive to out-do 
you in fo noble a conteft* As the affair (lands a^ 
prefent, your fituation b really deplorable. It is 
juft the feme as if thefe hands, . which were de« 
figned, by the bountiful Author of. nature, for 
mutual affiftance,ihouldfo far forget their office^ 
as to be continually hindering each other; or as 
if thefe feet, which were intended fiwr reciprocal 
help, (hould entangle each other to the detriment 
of both. But, furely, it muft be as foolifh and 
perverfe as it is pernicious, thus:to turn thofe con- 
veniences to our hurt, which were defigned for 
our comfort and fecurity. For, to fpeak the 
truth, I regard a brother as one of the mod va- 
luable bleffings which God has beftowed upon us : 

two 
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I two brothers being more ferviceable to etch other 

; than two hands^ or two feet, or any other of 

[ thofe members wUch have been given to us in 

^ pairs, for their mutual benefit and affiftance ; for, 

r » to the hands, or feet, they could not poffibly 

Up and relieve eadi other, unleis the diftance be- 

' tween them was very finall ; and even our eyes, 

whofe ufe and capacity arc far more extenfive, 

OQQOt view the front and reverfe of the fame ob- 

. jeft at the fame time : but no diftance of fitua- 

tion can prevent two brothers, who cultivate a 

nnitual afiefkion, from rendering to each other 

the moft eflemial fervices.'' 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of TEMPERANCR 



B 



Y Temperance, A jne£n a juft aioderatiiir^ 
both in the quantity aod the qjmUty of our food; 
As to the quantity, i¥e fiiouhl iieithef>eat nos. 
drtnk fo much as tooveirload the ftomachu <^ ^^• 
order the mind; and the heft rule we can obferre 
for that purpofe i^, always to rife from table \mh 
an appetite, and as cap^le t>f performing any en^ 
crcifes, either bodily or mental, as when we firft 
fat down. As to the quality, whether of meat or 
drink, that which is the plained and fimpleft 
is heft. 

The rapacious and covetous have the pleafure 
of growing rich, and add to their own fubftance: 
what they take from that of others ; but the in- 
temperate man injures his neighbour without any 
profit to himfelf ; nay, he injures every m^ai^ 
and himfelf moft of all ; if the ruin of his £ami-> 
ly, his health, his body, and his mind, can be 
called injuries. Neither can fuch a one either 
receive, or communicate the pleafures which arifc 
from focial converfation ; for what pleafure can 
he give, whofe only delight is in eating and drink- 
ing, and who, deftitute of fliame, prefers the 

company 
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company of a notorious fot or a common profti* 
im, to that of his beft friend i Hence^ t*hcre- 
i)re, we may fee how neceffitry it is to make 
mperance our chief ftudy ; fince, without this, 
s its bafis, what other virtue can we attain ? Or 
low is it poflible, that we (hould have fufficient 
ttention and reiblution, either to learn what is 
rofiabJe, or to pra^ife what is prafe^wortfiy f 
^or thefe reafons, we cannot conceive any ftate 
lore truly pitiable, both in refped to the body 
Dd the mind, than that of the voluptuary, who 
as abandoned himfelf to all the drudgery of in« 
snperance. 

He who is accuflomed to indulge iu variety, 
ill feel himfeif diflatisfied, when it is net in his 
Dwerto procure it^ but the man who generally 
firains himfelf to one diih, will fife contented, 
id well fatisfied, from the meaneft table. 
He who fits down with a good appetite, has 
) want of rich iauce to give a reliih to his food : 
ir will he difturb himfelf with a wifh for the 
Aly and high-flavoured wines of the voluptuary, 
bo has been accuflomed to quench hie thirft with 
Jraught of water. 

No perfon will employ another, or admit him 
o his houfe as a fervant,, unlefs he is well af«> 
ed of his fobriety : nay, not even a Have will 
received, though fent as a prefent, if he is 
mded with the vice of intemperance. How 

incQQ^ 
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inconfiftent^ then^ and how (hameFiilIy abfur^^ . 
mirfl be the vastn, who wantonly indulges Kmfelt^s^ 
in that very excefs^ which he would defpife anc^ 
refent in the meaneft hireling. 

Befides the injury which we do to ourielves anf 
others^ by an intemperate cporfeoflife^ webc^ 
come guilty of the vileft ingratitude to ourMakh*. - 
We pervert his bounty to the worft of purpofes^' 
and employ the bleffings he has beftowed upon 
us for our comfort and refreihment, to our utter 
fliame and ruin. 

Examples of Temperance;-. 
(i.) Alexander having rcftored Ada,.<the fiffier 
of Maufolus, king of Caria, to the throne of her 
anceftors, the prmcefs refolved- to flicw her grati- 
tude to fo generous a conqueror. For this purpoft, 
having provided a variety of dainties^ which had' 
been provided by all the refinements of Afiatic 
luxury, (he fent them as a prefent to the king, to^ 
gether with the cooks (he had employed in mak- 
ing them. But the young monarch, who had no 
tafte for fuch effeminate delicacies, thanking her 
very politely for her kind intentions, fent her word 
that he had no occafion for the cooks, becaufe he 
had already two very excellent ones, who had 
been recommendedto hini by his tutor Leonidas, 
viz. a long march in the morning, to give him a 
rclifli for his dinner j and a moderate dinner, to 

create 
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. eneatehim an appetite for fupper. 'He added^ 
tk Le^oidas had always ufed to fearch his 
doaths and chefts^ when he was a boy, left his 
mother Olympias, from a falfe indulgence, 
ihouid have concealed any niceties to vitiate 
and debauch his appetite.. This manly tempe« 
met and moderation, to which he had been 
accoftomed in his eaiiieft youth, he retained a 
long time afterwards; for, in Afiatic cxpedi* 
tioD, when any icarce fruit, or fi(h, or any 
ether kind of delicacies, were brought to him, 
ht generally diftributed them among his friends> 
Kfervii^ hardly a tafte for himfelf. Plu- 
tarch. CuRTius. 

(2.) When Agefilaus, kbg of Sparta, was 
prefented by the Thaiians with a lai^e quan- 
tity of the moft delicate eatables, and coftly Tu 
Vor9, he ordered the whole to be fhared among 
the (laves, who performed the drudgery of the 
camp. The Thaiians, with theutmoft furprize, 
coquirii^ the motive of his condu3, he nobly 
n]>lied, Tiat it was beneath the charaSfer of metip 
^ valued themfehes for their probity and courage, 
U regale themfehes wth niceties, which could ferve 
m other purpofe but to provoke and corrupt the ap^ 
petite. Such dainty trifles, continued he, can be 
relifbed by flaves, whoafpire to no greater plea^ 
fwre, than that of eating and drinh'ng; and I have 
taken the liberty to beflow them accordingly. For 
this reafoui he would accept of nothing for the 

• ufe 
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ufe of himfelf, and his brave couatrymen, h* 
feme iacks of flour, which accompanied thfe) 
prefent abovb mentioned.— [Plu t ar ch. 

(3.) Lyfander, another of tjie Spartan cfaieft^ 
having the conunand of an expedition in Iou% 
fome of the nativies, who were his £riend% 
brought him an Ox, and a large cakc^ The 
general, fixing his eyes upon the cake, enquired 
very bluntly what it was ? They informed hioH 
it was a kind of loaf, but much fuperior fo the 
confimen ones ; for for it was enriched, they afibr-4 
ed hinrl^ with the fineft honey, and the moft 
delicious ingredients that could be procurcdrf. 
Say you fop replied the Spartan, then let it be im 
fiantly taken away^ and difiributed among myjlaoes ; 
forfuch effenunate dainties are beneatitii notiee rf/ 
a free-bom citezen. But he politely thank^ 
f hem for the ot ; and ordering it to be ktUcd^ 
and drefied after the Spartan falhion, he and his 
companions made a hearty meal of it ia the- 
evening. — [/EUAN. 

(4.) Cyrus the Great, according to the manr 
ners of the Perfians, was from his infancy ac* 
cufiomed to fobriety and temperance ; of wUch 
he was himfelf a moft illuftrious example, thro' 
the whole courfe of his life. When he was 
twelve years old, his mother Mandane tool^ 
him with her into Media, to his grandfather 
Aftyages ; who, from the many things he had 
heard in bis- favour^ had a ipreat defire to fee 

b'un« 
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jm, h this coiut, yoong Cyrus found very 
differ(iDt maimers firom thofe of bis own coun* 
tiy. Pritis^ UhhwYp and magnificence^ reigned 
tee luuTerfally : but this general corruption 
bad no ^eBt upon ithe prince; wbo^ without 
criti^jfing -or oondcnuung what he faw, was 
cooteof^ to live as he had been brought up^ 
and adhered ve^y patiently to the prmciples he 
hti imbyifid horn Jbis childhood. He chamied 
his griwiffttber mfth his fprightlinefs and wit'; 
aa^gA^ ibf ji%^oo of the whole court, by 
his .^le 1^ •eogaging behaviour. Ailyages^ 
|o iT^dpr ib^ liifit of his grandfon the more 
^ip^eaUe ito hion^ provided a fumptuous enter* 
tik^ent, in wjbic^ there was the great^ft plenty 
9Q(ljprofi^()^ .of j»r€)ry. thing that was nice and 
delicate. All this variety of exquifite cheer 
Cynus b^ld with indifference ; and even ven« 
tur^ to renaark upon it, with a kind of plea- 
lantry, which did honour to his underftanding, 
and gave offence ^to 00 one. ** Sir, faid he, to 
his grandfather^ if jqu tafte all the dainties now 
befpre you^ and re^ch pyt your hand to every 
difli upon the table, you niuft take more troul^le 
for one (upper, than would be fufficient for a 
bmdred r " What, replied Aftyages; and is 
iK)t this, think ypu, g nmch better entertain-* 
ment, than any you have been ufed to in Per- 
(ia?" ** No, indeed, anfwered the prince^ with 
a (mile ; for, in Perfia, we have a much readier 

and 
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and ihorter method to fatisfy our hunger; 
piece of meat, andilice of bread, dp the bol 
aefs at once: but here, after travelling fro 
this di(h 10 that, and perfcMrming a tedious hv 
ftom <me end of the table to the other, f 
fcarcely at laft reach the wiihed-for pou 
mrhich we Per£ans arrive at with the leaft trc 
ble in the world/* — [Xenophon. 

($.) Sacas, the cup4>earer of the aboi 

mentioned Aftyages, had tikewife the office 

mtroducing fuch to the king as were pemiitl 

to have an audience : but not granting thk. 

berty to Cyrus as often as he defired it, he 1: 

the misfortune to difpleafe the prince; w 

therefore, as might be expeded from a chi 

took every opportunity to mortify him. Tl 

being obferved by Aftyages, he endeavoured 

remoYe the prince's diilike, by commendi 

Sacas for the remarkable neatnefi and dextcri 

with which he performed his oifieeu // tint a 

Sir^ replied Cyrus ; if fuch a trifling accomplij 

ment is fufficient to merit ynir favour, yoiufballfi 

fee how well lam able to deferve it j for, witkyo 

permifpon, I will immediately take upon me tofer 

you muck better than he. Cyrus according 

equipped himfelf like a cup-bearer; and a 

vancing carefully, with a ferious countenanc 

a napkin upon his arm, and holding the ci 

very neatly with three of his fingers, prefent< 

it to the king with fuch a refpedftil gravis 

th 
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Aat neither Afiyages^ nor his mother Mandane, 
could forbear fixuliqg. Condudmg from faence^ 
that he had performed iiis part to their latisfao 
tioD^ he inftantly flung himfelf about his grand* 
Other's neck; and carefluig him very fondly,-^ 
"OSacasI cried he, in an extafy^of joy, poor 
Qofortunate SacaisI you are certainly tindone; 

; *wl I Ihall now liavc the honour to ferve my 
Pandfather in your dead.'* " Indeed, faid 
Adages (who was much pleafed at the fondnefs 
of his grandfonj 1 muft do you juftice to 
acknowledge, that you have ^perfornied your 
Jttrt to admiration^ nobody can ferve with a 
Jnatter grace: but you forgot one anatcriai cere- 
mony, which is, that of tailing:'* for the cup- 
hearer, it feems, always poured fome of the U- 
qoor into -his left han<i, and tafted it, before he 
prcfentcd it vto-^the king. " No, Sir, replied 
Cyrus; I did not omit that part through for- 
getfiifaiefs; but becaufe I fufpefted there was 
poifon in the liquor.'* •* Poifon, child! how 
could you think fo?" " Yes, Sir, faid he, I 
Was afraid of , poifon; for, not long ago, at an 
entertainment you gave to your nobles, on your 
laftWrtb-day, I plainly faw, that your faithful 
Sacas had mixed fome poifon in the liquor. It 
was impoflible for me »to think otherwife ; for 
after you had drank of it pretty freely, I took 
notice, that -you were furprifmgly difordered, 

both in body and mind. Thofe very things, 

. which 
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-v^hich you forbid us children to do, yoa d 
yourfclves. You all fpoke together; nor A 
any one attend to what was faid, even by d(i 
perfon who fat next to him. You fung the 
moft nonfenfical fongs I ever heard, and j; 
you all fwore they were the beft in the univcrie 
After that when any of you rofe up to pleafufl 
the company with a dance, you were fo fio 
from being able to keep time, that you cook 
fcarcely keep on your feet. In fhort, yoi 
yourfelf feemed to forget that you wa3 a kiif 
and they that they were fubjefts." ** Ver 
true, child, faid Aftyages; but have you neve 
obfcrved the fame diforder in your father? 
** Nevef in my life, replied Cyrus.'* ** Whs 
then? how is it with A'w, when he drinks ? 
*' Why, when he has drank what he chufe 

his thirft is quenched; and that is ^11." 

[Xenophon. 

(6.) The Pythagoreans, who confidered ten 
perance as the mother of the virtues, took a 
extraordinary n^ethod to acquire a habit of I 
After loading the table with every kind of d( 
licacies, and feafting their eyes upon theni ti 
the^ had raifed their appetite as high as poffibh 
they ordered the whole to be taken away, an 
left the room without tafting a morfel. — [Die 

DORUS SiCULUS. 

(7.) It was a common faying of the famou 
Socrates, that moft men defired to live, onl 

fo 
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for the pleafure of .eating and drinking; but 
that for his part, he had no other view in eating 
and drinking but to preferve life. Self-govern-^ 
mem, and the entire command of his appetite, 
was one principal obje3 of his attention; for 
thispurpofe, after exciting the moft violent de- 
gree of thirft, by hard exercife, he never allow- 
ed himfelf to drink, till he had thrown away the 
fifft pitcher of water he drew. It is likewifc 
lehted of him, that having once invited a 
company of gentlemen to fup with him, and 
Ittwife Xantippe being afhamed of the humble 
^ (he had provided, he defired her to make 
Melf eafy ; — '* for if my vifitors, faid he, are 
B*nof fenfe and fobriety, they will be very well 
toficd; and if they are perfons of an oppofue 
Rafter, it will be no matter whether they are 
pleafed or not/' — [Gellius. Plutarch. 
Lairtius. 

(8.) When Timotheus, an Athenian general 
•f the moft diftinguifhed reputation, went to fup 
^h Plato in the academy, the philofopher 
^plinnented him with a neat but frugal enter- 
^ioment, which he relUhed and enlivened with 
fuch agreeable and improving converfation, 
(hat the general was highly pleafed at his recep- 
im. Meeting Plato in the city the next mom- 
^g, ** Really, Sir, faid Timotheus, you gave 
ne the fineft fupper laft night I ever had the 
ieafurc of eating: for it was not only agreea- 
F blc 
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blcfor the time prefent^ but has left a reliikki 

hind it, .which I feel to this very momeot 

The fame excellent philofopher^ observing t 

Agrigentines tO: be very expenfive in their boy 

ings, and no lefe i;i their entertainments.—-— 

'' Thefe people^iaid hej- build boufeSf as iftb 

were to live forever.; and.hseftow as much up 

a fingle fupper, as if they believed it to be t 

laft they (hould ever eat'?— [-flBi-iAN. CicW 

(9.) When Dionyfius, the arbitrary mootf 

of Syracufe, was entertained by tfaeLaceden 

nians, . he told them very frankly, that he ^ 

far from admirbg their black broth^ which th 

confidered as the greateft.. dainty on the ub 

•* So I fuppofe, rep&cd one of, the Spartans; I 

the reafon is, bccaufe you wanted the fea(c»iia{ 

— ** What feafoning do you mean?" {aid I 

onyfius.-T-*" I njean, replied the other, a ha 

chace in the , morning, and a .^ood ftomach 

dinner-time." It will here be proper to.cemar 

that Lycurgus, the legiflator of the Lacedem 

nians, having it in view to eftabliih a milita 

conunonwealth, the chief end of all his la' 

and regulations was to inyre the citizens to 

rigid courfe of teniperance and Ibbriety. F 

that purpofe, he enaded, that they (hould a 

without exception, dine rtogether in publi 

where the raagiftrates might fee to it, that tb 

were ferved with nothing but what was tl 

p'aineft and fimpleft of the kiiyl. None we; 

fuffen 
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yStvti at thefe public entertainments who were 
howR to have eaten any thing before they 
I came from home. For this reafon, they watch- 
[ id each other very narrowly; and thofe who 
[ segleded to eat and diink with the reft, were 
favercly ridiculed, and reprimanded, as the flaves 
if a comipt and dainty appetite. There were 
ttOHnoniy ftft«en to eyery table, none of whom 
were allowed to abfent themfelves, unlefs upon 
kofinefs of great conftquence. When Agis, 
therefore, upon his return fVom the Athenian 
war, which he had conduced very fuccefsfully, 
requcfted leave' to dine at home with his lady, 
they rcfufed to fend' him his portion ; thougli he 
had purpofcly applied for'it, to convince them 
that he did not defire to fare better than others. 

They carried even the very boys to thefe pub- 
lic feafts, as the beft fchool of temperance and 
virtue: for here they had the fined opportunity 
tf attending to the difcburfe of their elders up- 
on the duties of a citizen, and the affairs of go- 
vernment, and of hearing the alternate jefts and 
repartees, which occurred. in the courfe of con- 
vcrfatioo ; by which they were infenfibly taught,, 
koth to pafs a joke without malice or fcurrility,, 
and; to bear it with patience and good humour : 
l^t if any of the company wasdifpleafed at the 
cillery which was paffedupon him, they in- 
ftantly- forbore^ W^hen they firft entered the 
^ning-room, the eldeft perfon at the table, 
F Z pointing 
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pointing to the door, — Remember^ faid he, tM 
. nothing which Jball be fpokenhere^ muji be carried 
any farther. 

When the conipany broke up, which fekloiii 
happened before, dark, they were not peripitted 
to make ufe of a lanihprq;..an order which was 
evidently intended , to , make , them cautious of 
drinking to exceil^, .and ^o ufe them to niarph 
at all hours of. the night, ,witlioiit any difficulty 
. or hefitatipn. — [Ptju t arch. 

(ip.) The inyiacible. valour of the Perfiai^, 
in the time of .Cyrus, ipay be juftly afcribed 
to that teroper^e and ..hardy life, to which they 
were accuftomed from th^r, infancy. Add to 
this, the influence of 'the prince's example; wjio 
made it his ambition to furpafs all his futgeds. 
in regularity, and was as abftemious and fober 
in his manner of life, as plain in his drefs, and 
as much inured to hardftiip and fatigue, as the 
meaneft of his foldiers. ,What might not be 
. cxpeSed from fuch a body of troops, fo formed 
and fo principled ? At the head of this rough 
and hardy people, he attempted the conqueft of 
the largeft empire in the uuiverfe, and fucceeded 
to admiration. . After he, had completed his vic- 
. tory, be e;thorted his brave countrymen not to 
degenerate from their antient virtue, that they 
might not eclipfe the glory they had acquired; 
but carefully to preferve that fimplicity, fo- 
briety, temperance, and love of labour, which 

Were 
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were the means by which they had obtained itj 

The fame illuftrioas prince having, afterwards, 

condefcendcd to the intreaties^ of - one of hi^ 

friends^ to take a dinner with him ; and^ bein^ 

requefted to name the fare he chofe, and ther 

place where the stable fliould be fpread; — // iV 

f^pkafurey (faid he to the difappointed couitier, 

whom he knew to be too luxurious in his man^ 

ner of life,) that you ptepure the entertainment on 

tie banks of the river , ^io fupply us with inrater tar ^ 

i^ntf and that a Jingle loaf of bread be the only 

^ upon the tabh.-r-PLv t ar ch and Xe n o- 

PHON. 

(41.) It is faid of Diogenes, that, meeting a 
young man (and probably one of his fcholars,) 
who was going, to a fumptuoUs entertainment, - 
he immediately flopped him in the ftieet, and 
<^«ried hinv home to his friends; .aflbring them, 
that the young gentleman was- out of his fenfes, 
and was juft going to -make away with himfelf, 
'^ he had not luckily prevented him. But 
what would that philofopher have faid, had he 
°een prefent at the gluttony of a modern 
Weal? Would not he have thought the mafter 
rf a family mad, and begged his fervants to tie 
wwn his h^nds, had he feen him devour foul, 
"ft, and flefh ; fwallow oil and vinegar, wine 
and fpices ; throw down fallads of twenty dif- 
ferent herbs, fauces of an hundred ingredients, 
*nd confedions of fruits of nuniberlefs fweets 
F 3 and 
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and flavours? What unnatural motions andcowt- 
ter-fermcnts muft fuch "a mfcdlcy of intcmpe-' 
ranee produce in the body ? For my part> 
when I behold a faftiionable table, fet out \0 
all its magnificence, I fancy that I fee gouts anrf 
dropfies, fevers and lethargies, with innumc--' 
rable other diftempers, lying in ambufcad<? 
amongthe dirties. — Laertius. Spectator. 
(i2.) It is remarked, by two or three antient 
authors, that Socrates, notwithftanding he wais 
in Athens during the whole continuance of that 
dreadful plague, which has made fo much noiie 
through all ages, and been fo movingly defcrib- 
ed by feveral eminent w.ritcrs, never caught the 
leaft infedion. This extraordinary circum- 
ftance was attributed (and, in my opinion, 
with good reafon) to that exemplary and unin- 
terrupted temperance, for which he is fo dc- 
fervedly celebrated. It has likewife been ne- 
markcd, that the philofophers and fages of an- 
tiquity, if compared with any feries of kings 
of the fame number, were, in general, much 
longer lived: for the generality of the former, 
a great part of whofe philofophy confifted in a 
temperate and abftemious courfe of life, were 
nearer a hundred than fixty years of age, at the 
time of their refpeftive deaths. 

(13.) The moft remarkable inftance I have 
met with of the efficacy of temperance, towards 
the procuring of long life, b what we may find 
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b a little hyuik, ptibliihed by I^^is Cornaro, 
tte Veitetiaii. I the rather ftiefitton Ms^ beicaiu^e 
itisof Qfidmibted credit; as th« kt^ V^hieittati 
mMsA&r^ tvrho was of tfa« fanie family) au 
tefted more than once in converfttion, when he 
refidedin England. Cornafo, who was the au- 
thor of the little treatife I am ndentioning, was 
<^M infirm conftitution,; till about forty; when, 
by obftinately pet lifting in aAexaft courfe of 
tetnpcrance^ he recov«o^ a perfed (late of 
iMIkiu At fourfeore^. fae published his book> 
which has fince beefi tranflated into Englifh, 
«wlcr the titk of Sure ani certain Methods ofct^ 
iaimng a long and healthy Life. He lived to give 
t third ^nd fourth editi<)n of it ; and, after hav' 
'•gpaffed his hundredth year, died withoui pain 
^(igDtiyy attd like one who falls aileep* The 
t^tife I mentkyn has been taken notice of by 
feveral eminent authors ; and is written with fuch 
atptrii of chearfutnefs,.Teligion, and good fenfe, 
»tre tha cultural: concomitants of temperance 
and fobriety.— ^[Spectator* 

(14.) I (hall conclude this chapter, as I have 
ftfe three i*rhlch prrcede it, whK an interefting 
diategn* upon the febjeft from XenophDn*8 Me- 
moirs of SocrateSi it is not the laft of the kind 
with which I (hall trouble the reader ; but, as 
the importance of it mayjuftly recommfend it to 
his attention, I (hall make no apology for the 
(bllbwing tranflatbn of it, 

F4 The 
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The divine Socrates^ being a feoond time tl^ 
company with Euthedemus^ and very deiiroit^ 
to engage him in the pradice of temperancej 
which he confidered as the firmed bafis of everf 
virtuous and ufeful accompiifliment, he thus ea< 
tered into converfation with him: 

S. What is your opinion of liberty, faid he? 

E. 1 think, replied Euthedemus, that it is on* 
of the moft valuable bleflings we pofTefs. 

S. What, then, (hall we fay to A/iw, who is i 
far overcome by his appetite, that he is not aii 
to praflife any thing which is good ? 

E. In my opinion, replied the other, he is th 
wcrft of Jlaves. 

S. You think then, faid Socrates, that tru 
liberty confiils in a full and unreftrained powc 
to do that which is right ; zr)d JJavery, in tl 
want of fuch a power, whatever may be tt 
caufe which deprives us of it. 

E. It is impoffible I (hould think otherwife 

S. According to M//, every glutton and d€ 
bauchee mufl be a {lave. 

E. Moft certainly. 

S. But does intemperance only reftrain i 
from doing what is rig^t ? Or does it not fr< 
quently urge us to the praSice of what 
^vil? 

E. I believe it may do both, faid Euthc 
demus. 

S, An 
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^. And what, (aid Socrates, would you think 
ofamafter, who not only prevents you from 
img any thing which is commendable, but 
&rces you to do many things which muft injure 
and dilgrace your charadicr ? 

E, I ihould look upon Lim as a barbarous ty- 
f^nt, replied Euthedemus. 

^. What, then, mull It be to ferve fuch a 
matter? 
E, The moft intolerable flavery. 
S. Then it ihculd follow, faid Socrates, that 
no flavery is fo wretched as that of the iiuem- 
pcrate man to his appetites. . 
£. Indeed, I think fo. . 

^. And you think- very juftly, replied Socrates : . 
for does not intemperance infenfibly rob us of 
our reafon, which is the nobleft faculty we have, 
and urge and drive us to commit the greatell dif- 
orders ? Or can the wretch^ who is immcrfed in 
Wual pleafure, find time to apply himfelf to 
any thing which is ufeful ? And even fuppofing 
^ could, his judgment is fo over-borne by his 
appetites, that, although he fees the right path, 
^ deliberately rejeds it. It would be equally 
abfurd to expeft modefty in fucli a charafler ; 
for nothing can be more oppofite to /^//, than 
^hc whole life of the voluptuary. 
£. Very true, faid Euthedemus. 
S. And what, continued Socrates, has fo 
F 5 ftroDg 
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ftrong a tendency tp obftnift the pra3ice, or 
even the knowledge, of our duty, as intempe-^ 
lance? Or what can be fo fatally pernicious to' 
man, as that which deprives him of his under— 
ttanding, — makes him prefer with eagemefs tho 

things which are ufelefs, rejed every thinf^ 

which might be of fervice to him,— and bebavc^^ 
in all refpe6b, more like a lunatic, than a rati- 
onal creature ? 

E. Nothing, that I know of, faid Euthe— 
demus, 

S, But muft not Temp f ranee produce the com— 
trary effeSs ? 

E. I think it muft, 

S. And that which is contrary to what is il^^ 
and produces contrary effeSs, muft he good. 

E. No doubt of it. ' 

S, Temperance, then, muft be good? 

E. Moft certainly, 
"^ S. But have you thoroughly confidercd th^ 
matter ? 

E. What matter do you mean ? 

S. Why, that intemperance, though it ma]^ 
promife pleafure, can never hejiow it '^ for tru^ 
pleafure muft be the gift of temperance and fo-^ 
briety. 

£. ^vx pleafure f I thought, was the very ob- 
jeft which the intemperate purfue. 

S. Moft certainly ; but their niis fortune is, 
that the very means they make ufe of to obtain 

it, 
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it, ait Ae (noft efteSbial they could takd to difap- 
point thenrtfclves. Thtj have not the patience to 
Wait cither for thifft or hunger^ nor to fubmit to 
any other want of nature ; and yet, without thefe, 
no fenfiial indulgence can give Us pkafure : in 
the fame manner as it is impoilible that deep 
ihoiijd ht welcome to U9, untcfs we are previ- 
*uflj prepared for it by fome degfee of watch-* 
fdktk. Intemperance, therefore, can never feel 
the ctefight which arifes from the reafoftaWe gra- 
tification of our appetiteji ; while the temperate 
raan, who always waiti f6t the call of iiature, 
•njoys it to the full, and tafles pfeafwfe^ to Which 
toty isaftringer.. 
£. All this 1 believe,-rfeplit^d'E«thei6in;ds. 
S, It 19 Hkewife worth femarkiitg, continued 
Socrates, that Temperance is/ the virtue which 
places both the body and the mind in their fuU 
ftate of perfefilion, and qualifies a man both for 
the knowledge and the praftice of his duty. 
This capacitates him -to govern his family with 
prudence ; — to ferve his country and his friends ^ 
^ the mofl efFeftual manner; — and to defeat 
Ae malice of his enemies. We may add, that 
fte very confcioufnefs of thus conforming to the 
diftates of nature, and qualifying ourfelves to 
be ufeful members of fociety, muft afford us a 
pleafure, which can never be felt by the ftupid 
voluptuary, who is fo engaged in the purfuit of 

imaginary 
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CHAP. V. 

ENCE, HUMANITY, MEEK- 
, and FORBEARANCE. 



BiC is more (atisfadion in beftowing 
Having obligations. To relieve the op- 
1^]^ moft glorious art of which a man 
u, it 18 that which gives us the neareft 
M to our Maker; and is attended with 
If plMfurCj which is known only to thofe 
a|F a liberal and beneficent difpofition. 
X better to be of the number of thofe 
i.ldicfj than of thofe who want hearts 

lldudi it given with pride and dftenta- 

ithcr an mA of felfifhnefs than of real 

i|id let tfae benefit be ever fo confide- 

"^t^ itf tme merit muft be determined 

Vid the wuumer of giving it. 

from being miftaken, who called 

iibeftowed ixdth reluctance, or 

- the vanity of the donor, aiujky 

Por, though it is neceflary for 

y.toacoept of it, it{ 
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imaginary gratifications, that he is never at li- 
berty to perform a commendable adion. 

E, One would imagine, faid Euthedemus, 
from your manner of talking, that it is impof- 
fible for the voluptuary to pra^fe any virtue 
whatfocver. 

S, And where lies the difference, replied So- 
crates, between him, who, without having pati« 
ence to examine what is beft for him, rufhes ea« 
gerly forward to the immediate gratification of 
his appetite, and the wolf, or the tyger, or any- 
other ravenous animal ? It is the temperate alone, 
myEuthedemus, who are able to examine cooUy 
what is really for their intereft ; and, after con- 
fulting the dictates tx>th of rcafon and expe- 
rience, feleA what is good, and rejed what is 
evil ; and, by that meao8> become both wife and 
happy 1 
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CHAP. V. 

Of BENEFICENCE, HUMANITY, MEEK- 
NESS, and FORBEARANCE. 

HERE is more (atisfadion in beftowing 
than in receiving obligations. To relieve the op- 
prefled, is the moft glorious art of which a man 
is capable: it is that which gives us the neareft 
lefemblance to our Maker; and is attended with 
a heavenly pleafure, which is known only to ihofe 
who are of a liberal and beneficent difpofition. 

It is far better to be of the number of thofe 
who need relief, than of thofe who want hearts 
to give it. 

That which is given with pride and dftenta- 
tion, is rather an ad of felfifhnefs than of real 
bounty ; and let the benefit be ever fo confide- 
rable in itfelf, its true merit muft be determined 
by the motive^ and the marmer of giving it. 

He was far from being miftaken, who called 
kindnefs which is beftowed with reluctance, or 
snerely to gratify the vanity of the donor, akujky 
piece of bread: For, though it is neceflary for 
him who is hungry to accept of it^ it goes down 

his 
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his throat with difficulty^ and almoft choaks faiffl 
in the paflage. 

Humanity is an humble fenfe of our own impo- 
tence and frailty, fuggefted by the misfortunes of 
another. It is a prudent forefight of the difafters 
which may happen to ourfeWes, and whick ifi-*^ 
duces us to affift others, that they may be willing 
to return the favour to u» on any fimikir occadon. 

It is certainly juft that we fliould have a fupe- 
rior degree of tendcrnefs for a father, a wife, a 
child, or a friend: But there i& a fort of affiee* 
tion which we owe to aU mankind, as being 
members of one common family,, of which the 
deity is the great Creator and the Father. 

Pity, compafllon, and forgivenefs> fo far as 
is confiftent with the diftates of prudence and 
felf-prefervation, are due, even to our bittereft 
enemies. 

We muft, in no cafe, fhew that feverity t^ 
another, which we ourfeh^es might honeftly 
wifh to efcsipe in the fame circumttances. Thiis 
is the rule which determines what kkid of treat- 
ment is forbidden by nature, with ftfptO. to the 
reft of mankind: arid every thbg which, if 
done to ourfelves, would appear to be haf d and 
oppreffive, is comprized in this benevolerit and 
equitable maxim. 

The greatcft men, in alt ages and na£i'oi)9> 
have been diftinguijhcd' for ihe humanify <tf 
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their tcmjjcr, and the benevolence of their ac- 
tions. 

Examples. 
(r.) When the province of Azazene was ra- 
vaged by the Romans, feven ihoufand Perfians 
^^«re brought prifoners to the city of Amida f 
^erc having nothing rf their own to fubfift on, 
they were expofed to the extremity of want. 
^caces^ the bifliop of the place, being touched 
with their diftreffes, affembled the whole body 
rfhis clergy, and reprefented to them the deplo- 
J^ble condition of the poor captives, in the moft 
pathetic language he was mafter of. He then 
ohferved, that, as the Almighty preferred mercy 
to iacrifice, he would be much better pleafed 
with the relief of their unfbrtunate fellow-crea- 
tures, than with being ferved in the golden and 
filver veffels in their churches. The clergy en- 
tertained his propofal, not only with readinefs, 
but with the higheft applaufe: and, having 
maintained the Perfians durmg the war, out of 
the fale of the confecrated veffels, fent them all 
home, at the conclufion of the peace, with a 
fufEcient fum of money in their pockets to fub- 
fift them on the road. Varanes, the Perfian 
monarch, was fo much charmed with this extra- 
ordinary ad of generofity, that he invited the 
hifliop to his capital; where he received him 
vrith the profoundcft reverence j and, at his rc- 
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qucft, beftowed many privileges on his cbriftiaa 
fubjefts, which they had never enjoyed before. 

. Socrates^ EccUftafiical Hifiory. ■ 
-{2.) A certain cardinal, for the multitude of 
charities he beftowed, was called the patron of the 
poor. This generous ecclefiaftic.ufed to give au» 
dience to all indigent people, once a week, in th^ 
hall of his palace ; and to relieve every one, acr 
cording to their various, ncceffities, or the mo- 
tions of his own bounty. One day, a poor wir 
dow, encouraged by the fame of his charity, 
came into the cardinal's hall with her only 
daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen years 
of age. When her turn came to be heard 
among a crowd of other petitioners, the cardie 
nal difcovering an extraordinary modefty in her 
face and carriage, as alfo in her daughter's, en- 
couraged her to relate her wants with freedom^ 
The mother, inftantly burfting into tears, and 
covered with bluihes, thus addrefled him : ** My 
good lord, faid flie, may heaven reward the cha- , 
rity which inclines you to liften to my diflrefs I 
I owe five crowns for the rent of a fmall houfe^ 
in which I have hitherto lived with an unexcep- 
tionable chara6ter : But fuch is now my misfoc- 
tune, that I have no way left to difcharge the 
debt, but that which would break my heart; 
and to this my landlord threatens to force me. 
He infifts upon my proftituting to his luft my only 
daughter, who is the fole comfort of my poverty, 

and 
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and whom I have carefolly educated in the paths 
of innocence and virtue. What I therefore re- 
qucft of your eminence is, that you will conde- 
fcend to interpofe your authority, and proteft us 
from the brutality of this unfeeling wretch, till, 
by honcft induftry, we can procure the money to 
fetisfyhim. If Heaven (hould incline you to 
compaffionate our cafe, our prayers (hall attend 
you to the lateft moment of our lives." The 
cardinal, who was ftruck with admiration at the 
woman's modefty and virtue, inunediately wrote 
a billet, and giving it into her hand, ** Go, faid 
be, to my fteward, who will inftantly give you 
the five crowns to pay your rent.*' The widow, 
overjoyed at fuch a generous order, returned the 
cardinal a thoufand thanks, and carried the note 
as direSed. When the fteward had read it, in- 
ftead of five crowns, he gave her fifty ; which 
Ae good woma^ obftinately refufed to accept ; in- 
fixing that, as (he had requefted ovAy five crowns, 
her benefaftor muft have made a miftake, if he 
had ordered more. But the fteward, not daring 
^0 give her lefs, which ftie ftill perfifted in re- 
fufing, he thought it moft advifeable to go back 
^itb her to his matter, and refer the matter to 
*«. When the cardinal was informed of what 
had paffed^ ** It is very true, madam, faid he, 
I made a great miftake, when I wrote only fifty 
crowns; but return me the paper, and I will 
^c&ify it in an inftant*" Upon which, having 
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altera the faftfi, he gave back the ttofe, and m* 
formed the wido^,. that^ inftead oi five ctot^s, 
he had now ordered fcer ffoe hundred'!^ out of 
which fhe might both fupply hef imn fieceffitics, 
and lay up a tcrferabie portion for hei* daughter. 
This extraordinary aft of munificence »my in- 
ftrud us, not only to commiferate the want9 of 
the poor in general, but that diftrefs, when ac- 
companied with virtue and integrity, ought to be 
a double recommendatron to our protedion. 

{5.) Pififtratus, though he had uftirpcd the 
government of Athens, was remarkably oourte^ 
ous and affable; and, ad he was poftlfied i6f ad 
ample revenue, he was equally generous and. 
beneficent. He had ah^rap a fervant tx> attend 
him with a large bag ftrilof filvcr; abd when he, 
faw any man who looked fickly, or heard of atijr 
one who had died infoltent, he never billed to 
relieve the one with as much as wasneceffary fbr 
him, or to bury the other at his own expence, If^. 
in his walb, he obferved any people who appeatr-^ 
ed melancholy and diffatisficd, he carefully en- 
quired the caufe ; and, if it was poverty, he im- 
mediately fumilbed them with what might enable 
them to get their bread, but not to live idly. In a. 
word, he either had^ or feemed to have, all the 
generous qualities which could adorn the charac- 
ter of a prince. — [Plutarch.. 

(4.) Cimon, an illuftrious Athenian oontman* 

der, was remarkable for his goodnefs and bu- 

^1^ manity. 
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manity. Thongh he had large eftates, and gar*- 
^s, in many parts of Attica, he never placed a 
keeper in any of thetn, nor even a perfon to watch 
Ks fruit ; that fo no one might be reftrained, by 
fear, fttwi making free with whatever he want- 
ed. He was always followed by fcveral footmen, 
with a quantity of money of different values, 
that, if he ihouM happen to meet any one who 
wanted his affiftance, he might be able to fup- 
ply him upon the fpot, and not feem to deny him„ 
I7 putting him off to another time. Oftentimes, 
when he met a fellow-citizen, who appeared to 
have been ill-handled by fortune, or was fliabbily 
(tefled, he gencioufly gave him his own garment 2 
and he had always fuch a plentiful table provided, 
that he invited every perfon he found in the fo- 
rum to partake of it, who had not been invited 
elfewhere. He likewife buried, at his own ex- 
pence, a great number of pooi; people, who had 
not left enough behind them to defray the charges 
of their funeral. In fhort, his ^redit, his table^ 
and his pocket, were open to evdry one ; fo that 
it is not in the leaft to be wondered at, that he was 
bel(^ved and honoured when alive, and univeriaUy 
laml^ted after his death. — [Nepos. 

(5.^ Pliny^ an excellent Roman orator, will 
be eve> admired for his difinterefted generofity, 
and the pure benevolence of his heart. Though 
bis eftate was not cdnfiderable, he found means. 
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by hb frugal management,^. to beflow a grc*^ 
many favours upon his friends. His letters wiU 
fumiih innumerabre inftances of his libemlity' 
and good-nature ; . but I fliall only mention th^- 
following : An intimate friend of his was deeply^ 
involved in debt ; and, not being able to i\kn^' 
gage himfelf, was liable every moment to b^ 
dripped of his all, and given up to the mercy o^ 
his creditors. Pliny, being informed of his fitu- 
ation, took the management of his aflFairs upoa--^ 
himfelf, and advanced the whole fum required^ ^ 
When his friend died, his only daughter Calvinia^ 
would have refigned all her father's efFeds to« 
reimburfe lum ; but Pliny, with a goodnefe whidL^ 
is fcarcely to be paralleled^ not only forgave what 
her father owed, but even made her a prefent ot 
a confiderable fum, as. an addition to her fortune, 
when (he married. 

(6.) Two patricians having confpired againfT 
Titus, the Roman emperor, were difcovered, and" 
fentenced to death by the voice of the whole fc- 
nate : but the tender-hearted prince, having fent 
them his free pardion, and defired to fee them at 
his palace, privately admonifhed them, that it 
was in vain to afpire to the empire, which was, 
already difpofed of by- the deftiny of Heaven ; ex- 
horted tbem to be fatisfied with the rank in which- 
Providence had placed them ; and even conde- 
fcended to promifc them any favour which was. 

in 
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in his power to bcftow. At the fame time he 
difpatched a meflenger to the mother of one of 
them (who was thea at a great diflance^ and un- 
der the deepeft anxiety^ about the fate of her fon)^ 
to alTure her that he was not only alive, but out 
of danger. He likewife infifted on their company 
at fupper the fame evening ; and having the next 
day feated them clofe by his fide, at a fhow of 
gladiators, -when the weapons of the combatants 
^^erc prefented to him (as ufual) for his infpedi- 
% he gave them firft to the one and then to the 
other of the corifpirators, and dcfired their opini- 
on. Thus he difcovered, that he was a complete 
matter of the glorious art which Themiftocles 
was fo defirous to be taught, that of forgetting 
injuries. — [Su ET o N lus. Plu T ar ch. 

(7.) Leonidas, one of the kings of Lacedemon, 
having, with only three hundred of his brave 
countrynien, difputed the important pafsof Ther- 
mopyls againft the whole army of Xerxes, and 
being killed in the aftion, after flaughtering twen- 
ty thoufand of the enemy, Xerxes, by the advice 
of his general Mardonius, ordered the dead body- 
to be expofed upon a gallows, thus making the iq- 
tended difhonour of his gallant enemy his own ii^. 
mortal (hame. But fome time afterwards, Xerxes 
being entirely defeated, and Mardonius {lain, obe 
of the principal citizens of -ffigina came to PaiX- 
lanias, the vi£lorious commander of the Greeks'^ 

and 
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stfid defired him to avenge the mfu)t which the 
Perfi^ns had offered to Leonidas, by treating the 
dead body of Mardonius in the fame manned* 
As a further motive for doing fo^ he urged, thaXp 
\)y thus fatisfybg the maqeisf of his countryn^ 
who had been flaughtered at Thermopylip^ bfi 
could not fail to immortaliz^e bis name throagt^ 
all the ftates of Greece, and make his mcr 
mory precipu? to pofterity. ** Carry thy balis? 
and unmanly counfels elfewhere^t replied the ffr^ 
nerous Spartan : you v^uft have a very pitifi^S 
notion of true glory, to imagine tl^at the way tC^ 
acquire it is to imitate the Barb^riaAS. If th^ 
efteem of the people of -^gina is only tq be pqr-- 
chafed by fuch a defpicabU adion, I ihall content 
myfelf with preferving that of the Lacedenaonir- 
ans, by whom the mean and ungenerous pleafure 
of revenge is never put in competition with that 
of (hewing clemency and moderation to a van- 
quifhed eii<;my, efp^qially after his death. As 
for the fpqk of my flaughtered countrymen, they 
have be^n amply avenged by the carnage of the 
many thgufand Perfians who now lie dead upoa 
the field." — [Herodotus. 

(8.) Papirius Carbo, one of the Roman con- 
fijils, being impeached as an accomplice in the af« 
faflinfttipfi of the fecwid Africanus, and having, 
abpyt tt^ fame timQ, affronted one of his fer- 
vgQtSj t^ Qave carried off the fcmtoir in which 

his 
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bis mafler l^ept all Us papers, to Liciniu^ Craf- 
liiij, who was employed to manage the proC^i^-' 
tio9. jQra(riM»s it is i^id^ bore an impla<;able h%- 
M to FapirWy ^^ tfajefe papers would have fi^u;- 
niihfid hMo with gmple matter to gratify it : byt 
the g^eroue Hooaan had fuch an abhorrence pf 
^IregcheFy^tha^ he kpt bs^k thf (lave in chaiiif^ 
vith the fcrutoir wop^ned, decl^FiDg, tiai h^ Ji^^ 
fHhirfparfi th^ hittereft ^f^m^t ^fyffisr tkf vif- 
ffi mifun^ t4i^fc^0 mpumjb^d, ihm deftr^y Urn 

(9 J I>emoAh^De9 and j£ichine« were the two 

9?9Jteft orators of their qwo, or perhaps of any 

ocber a§e« The latter having lodged an indiS- 

nent againfl: Ctefif^n, (which, however, was 

pondpally levelled agajmftDemoflhencfi,) a time 

wa9 fi:i^ed for the trial. No cayfe ever excited 

filch amazing^curiofHj, or was pleaded with equal 

pomp and magnificence. People flocked to it 

from every part^of Greece, and they ^ad fufficient 

reafon for fo doing: for what could be a nobler 

iight tbtn a cooflid l^etw^en two orators, who 

were ^ach. of them the moft excellent in his way; 

both of them formed for the profeffion by nature, 

^^mpleted in it t^y the bigheft improvements of 

»rtt and a long aod fiicceisful courfe of prafkice, 

and ftcongly animated to exert themf^lves by 

their perpetual diflentions, their tpfuperable jeai- 

loufy pf each other's reputation, and the inune- 

diate 
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diate ri(k of their veiy exiftence as citizi 
Athens. The difpofition of the people, an 
complexion of the times, were greatly in i 
of ^fchines ; but, notwithftanding fuch a i 
feft foperiority, he loft his caufe, and was 
vedly fentenced to baniflmicnt for his inv 
profecution. He accordin^y retired, and i 
in Rhodes, where he opened a fchool of eloqi 
which flourifhed fome ages afterwards. He ^ 
his leSores with the two orations which h< 
cafioned his banifhment. Great encomiums 
beftowcd upon that of ^fchines ; but when I 
cited the anfwer of Demofthenes, the plane 
his hearers were redoubled. Upon this occ 
he was fo far from being ftung with envy i 
fuperior merit of his rival, that he cried outj 
kind of rapture, — How great ^ my friends ^ ^ 
have been your ajiomfimentj if you had heard L 
phenes himf elf deliver it, with that invincible p 
of utterance f for which he is fo jufily and un 
folly celebrated. 

Demofthenes, on his part, was fo far 
being fwelled with his conqueft, that his re 
ment was immediately foftened into compa 
When -Slfchines left Athens, to embark 
Rhodes, he hurried after him, and forced 
to accept a fum of money to defray his 
pences, and procure him ati cafy fettlen 
This obligation was the more affefting, 
contrary behaviour might have been expef 
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fo that the banifhed orator could not help ex- 
claiming, — How deeply muft I regret the lofs of 
a country f in 'which I have received fuch generous 
^fiance from aprofeffed enemy, as I camot ex- 
ftSi from a friend in any other part of the world ! 
■•[Cicero. 

(10.) When the Great Fabricius was at the 
icad of the Roman army againft Pyrrhus, king 
rf Epire, an unknown perfon came to his tent, 
^th a letter from the king^s Phyfician. The 
Wtor offered to poifon his fovereign, if the 
Romans would promife him a reward which 
^as adequate to fuch an important fervice. Fa- 
Wcius, who preferved the moft rigorous inte- 
grity among the horrors of war, and thought 
Wmfelf obliged to behave with juftice and ho- 
nour even towards an enemy, was fhockcd at the 
propofal: and, as he had before avoided the 
diftionour of being conquered by the king's 
gold, he now confidered it as equally infamous 
to conquer the king by poifon. After a fhort 
conference, therefore, with his ooUeague ^mi- 
Hu8, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, with his own 
luind, to caution him againft the treachery of 
his phyfician, whofe letter he inclofed for that 
purpefe. He exprefled himfelf in the following 
nunner: 
** Sir, 

**You feem to have equally miftaken the 

Aarafter both of yout friends and enemies; for, 

G (as 
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(as you will be fuiBciently conyinced by the pe 
rufal of the incloi'ed) you have cominercei 
open war againft a people of the flridefl: virtu 
and honour, and repofed the moft dangeron 
confidence in a wretch who is not worthy t 
live. The information we thus fend you refok 
entirely from a regard to our own reputation 
We were unwilling that the manner of yofl 
death (hould give the world any room to reproad 
us ; or to imagine that we have fo mean an o(i 
nion ©f our own bravery, as to have recourfe in 
the treachery of your fervants." 

When Pyrrhus had jead the letter, he or 
dered the Phyfician to be put to death ; and, ai 
terwards, as a proper acknowledgment to tb 
generofity of Pabricius, fcnt back all the,Ro 
mans he had tak^n prifoners, without any ran 
fom. — [FlutaRtCH. 

(ii.) The fame Pyrrhu^, fome years after 
having. defeated the army, of Antigonus, imme 
diately feized upon his kingdom* But botl 
armies meeting again at Argos, the inhabitant 
fcnt deputies to each, humbly requefting tha 
neither of them would march their troops int 
the city. Their requeft was granted ; but^ con 
trary to his promife, Pyniuis nifhed into th 
town, the fame night, with all his forces 
The affrighted citizens immediately fent to An 
tigonus for afliftance; and both parties engag 
ing each other with the utmoft fury, Pyrrhu 

wa 
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vas fowid the next morning, among the flain. 

Alcyoncus, the -fon of Antigonus, ordering the 

lead to be cut oflF, feized it by the hair, and, 

riding full %)eed Vith it to his father, tbiew it 

down at his feet ; but Antigonus, who was a 

man of fpirit and underftanding, was fo far from 

commending the aftton, that he thruft his fon 

my from him, and even ftruck him with his 

tnnchieon : — CwHfmpiihk wretch / faid he, kciv 

fMjm imagine fuch a Jight would he agreeable 

^« me, whofe grandfather was Jlain in battle y and 

Vfiofe father died a captive^ Then, taking the 

"obe off his ihouldcrs, he immediately covered 

Ac head wi\h it, arid, letting fall a flood of 

^Ts, gave orders that the body fliould be care- 

foliy fought for, and interred with all the funeral 

ionours done to a hero and a king. Soon after, 

Ajcyoneus having difcovered Helenus, the fon 

rf Pyrrfeus, in a thread-bare coat, which he had 

p«t on to conceal himfelf, he accofted him very 

kinAy, and then prefented him to his father, 

with all the refpeft that was due to his rank. 

— WeH, my fon^ faid Antigonus, this is much 

heHer tttm you did before: but you havejlill of-^ 

Sended me, by fuffering a per fon of his quality to 

approach me in thai pitiful garb, ^tvhich is not a dif- 

^m:e f9 him who wears if, but to yourfelf, who 

negh^ed to provide him with a better/ Having, 

literwards, confoled Helenus for the lofs of his 

htber, and entertained him in the mofl kind 

G 2 and 
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and honourable manner, he fet him at liber^ 
and fent him home to his kingdom. — [Plu 
TARCH. Justin, 

(i 2.) I (hall conclude this chapter with i 
fliort dialogue Upon the fubjeS, between i 
worthy gentlen;ian and his fon, at which I mj 
felf was prefent. As I have i^ot been able t 
find another upon the fanje topic^ the reader, 
hope, will kindly jiccept it, inft^ad.of a betta 
The gentleman (whom I,ihall call Philanthto 
pos) having obfefv^d, with. great. concern, thi 
his fon Autophilos was of a .very felfifli ^ « 
vengeful temper, .lie tljius addrefled him: 

P. Tell me, . laid he, my fon, .what yoi 
think of the condition of a man, .who has oo 
thing to expeft from , the divine inercy and for 
bearance. 

A. I think,, f^id Autophilos, that, unW 
he is fo perfeft as . not to need fprgivencfs 
(which I be)ieye,<;annot he faid of any maDj 
his condition niuft be the moft wretched tb 
can be imagined. 

P. You think very juftly, replied Philanthr< 
pos; becaufe fuch a man is expofed every hou 
and every moment, to that dreadful vengeanc 
the ftroke of which no power can refifl, — i 
art elude! But who is moft likely to be tl 
unhappy man we are fpeaking of, — he who 
ever ready to forgive the injuries, which are doi 
him by his fellow-creatures, — or he, who, 

evei 
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every ofitAce he receives, glows with a fpirit of 
nrenge, which nothing can extinguifh, but the 
rtinof the offender? You muft certainly have 
ranaiked, that all mien ^e inclined to forgive 
tWe who are willing to forgive others ; but that 
ifflaTidous and inexorable perfon, wheii known 
to be fuch, is^ defpifed and deteAcd even by his 
fleutft relations. How, then, can you expeft 
iatie^ who is all goodnefs and benevolence, 
ud can difcern the fecret motions and inclina-^ 
tions of every heart, (hould look with any de- 
gree of complacency upbn the wretch, in whofe 
heaft he difcovers nothing but fchemes of mit 
4ief and revenge ! Gn the contrary, he hay 
declared his abhorrence of fuch a character in 
Ac ftrongeft terms- and^exprefly affured us^ 
4at, unlefe we forgive our brethren, neither will 
^ forgive ur. 

il Very true, fai3 Aptophilos; But, though. 
< is my duty to forgive injuries, I am not ob- 
Miged to forget them, 

P. If you mean, replied Philanthropos, that 
T'DU have a right to be upon your guard againft 
> perfon whom you know to be mifchievous, I 
^v& fo far agree with you; but he who is natu- 
'Jly mifchievous, will (hew himfelf to be fo 
^ards other people, as well as to you: fo 
that, in this cafe, you can never be under- the 
^Jcceffity of grounding your opinion of the 
nian, upon the injuries which he has done to 
G 3 ^Qu 
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you ID paiticular. Whenever, therefpre^ 
hear a peiibn talk o( /trgiving injuries, bul b 
forgetting them, I cannot help concludiog^ t)] 
he has an eye not fo much upon the charaiiir 
the offender, as upon the affront he has recetv 
from him; and that he only means, that 
will harbour a fecret ill will towards him, whic 
however, for the fake of his reputation, 
will never fuffer to difcover itfetf in any of 
aS of malevolence, 

£. You would perfuade me, perhaps, th 
inftead of noticing the injuries I receive, 
ihould return good for evili and be a friend 
him who is an enemy to me I But, at this ra 
what elfe fhould I do but tempt every ofie to 
me all the mifchief in their power? 

jP. No, my Autophilos, replied the fath 
I would be far from perfuading you to do 
injury to yourfelf. But if, without this, ] 
can, upon very many occafions, (as indeed 3 
certainly may) do an aft of friemUbip to h 
who has done every thing in his power to h 

and injure ym^ what (hould prevent 

Will the wife and the good, whofe praife ali 

is to be coveted, -will thefe, think y 

defpife and condemn fuch behaviour as m 
and pufillanimous? On the contrary, tl 
will applaud and admire you for the go 
Bcfs of your heart. And as to the offen 
himfelft what is more likely than that even 
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being at laft melted to repentance by your difin- 
terefled and unwearied geoerofity, may begin to 
bve and almoft adore the man whom he before 
hated; and, from being your bittcreft enemy, 
kcome yeur f«ifeft ajid moft aijfedioiiate friend! 
whereas, from a mutual return of injuries, no- 
thing can be expe&ed but fuch increafing malice 
«Ad aiiioiofityy at ha& frequ/a^tly terminated in 
tb^deftruAioo of both parties t But (hould you 
hcdi&ppwnited both of the jqpp? obation of your 
friends, aod the expend reconciliation of your 
oemies, you will ftill have the exquifite plea^ 
iiveof xtMS^iugf that you are daily approaching 
to a aeaMr refenobUnc^ of that jBt/? of Biings^ 
vho (Avfetb his fua to ihine, a^d his rain t6 de^ 
fcnd, both upon th« juft and the uojuft, and 
vhofe goCKbieib and henevoleocc Was fre« tnd ua^ 
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CHAP. yi. 
Of meekness and PATIENCE. 



A 



Man of a hafty temper is very juftly com- 
pared^ by Solomon^ to a city without walk; fbi 
both the one and the other^ being totally unpro- 
vided for defence, lie at the mercy of every cofir 
temptible invader. His peace is liable to h 
diAurbed every moment, by the moft trifling ac 
cidents; and Us own reputation, and the ha^ 
oefs of himfelf and family, are contmualiy ex- 
pofed to the attacks of artifice and viHainy, Ii 
ihort, he is avoided even by his friends, as i 
perfon to whom they cannot give their company, 
without expofing their quiet, and perhaps theu 
fafety, to perpetual interruptions. 

That vehemence of temper, which is impa< 
tient of contradidioR, and apt to catch fire at 
every trifling affront, and very often, at the 
moft harmlefs and inoffienfive jeft, arifes from 
fuch an extravagant degree of pride, and felf- 
flattery, as makes a man imagine that ever) 
peribn in his company is obliged to think and 
fay as he does. The firft ftep, therefore, to- 
wards acquiring a maftery over our paffions, 

and 
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and particularly that of anger, is to cultivate an 
iumble fenfe of our own frailties and imperfec- 
tions, and a fmcere and hearty benevolence to- 
wards every perfon we conveife with. It will, 
Gkewife, be proper to keep a watchful guard 
upoo our temper, and avoid fuch company and 
occafions as feldom fail to provoke and irritate 
OS: but if, after all our care, we fhould find 
our refentments beginning to rife, and ready to 
bvft into a flame, we muft endeavour to fmo- 
^r them,, by infiantly dire£ting our attention 
toibme other obje^ 

Examples of Meekness and Patience. 
(1.) One of the mofl diftingui(hing qualities 
of die great Socrates was •a.Iettled tranquility of 
naind, which no accident,,, no lofs, no injury, . 
no provocation could ever interrupt. . Some, in- 
deed, have reported that he was naturally warm 
[ >nd choleric, and that the nioderation to which 
lie afterwards* attained, was the pure eflfeftof his 
oonftant- refleSlons and endeavours to correft 
and fabdue his tempe^. But this is fo far from . 
dlminUhing, that,^..on the contrary,, it greatly 
adds to fa^ merit. He defired his friends to 
give him notice whenever he began to grow 
Warm, and that they would faithfully employ 
the feme freedom with Am, which he always 
took with them. On the firft fignal, which, 
indeed, was the beft time for refiftance, he ei- 
G s tKcr 
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ther immediately foftened his tone, or becnirn^ 
filent till he bad recovered his ufual tranquility^^ 
Having once received a violent Wow on the bead^ 
by the careleflhefs of a perfon who pa&d htm i^i^ 
the ftreet, — 1/ I had been avjore of tb's, hkicf 
Socrates fmiling^ / would have put m a hdmet 
before I came out. Another ticne having met B 
perfon of rank, and faluted him very rcfpefit- 
fully, the dignified down walked on without 
taking the lead notice of Urn. His ffiencb 
in company were fo exafperated at the man'* 
incivility, that they had a ftrong indinatioo 
to call him to an account for it: but Socrates,. 
very coolly interpofing, — If you had met any Per^ 
fon^ faid ht^ of a worfe habit of body thauyouT' 
f elves y would ym have held any right to be angfj 
with him on that account? To which they tcr : 
plying in the negative, — And what greater reafnh^ i 
purfued the philofopher, can you have for being j 
angry with another ^ becaufe hit habit of mind /^ , 
n^jorfe than yours ? To the feme purpofc, when 
he was a(ked by a friend, why he did not netitffl 
3 Wcw which had been wantonly given him in 

the ftreet, he replied,- Becaufe nothsMg could 

be more ridiculous than to retaUaU affronts upon 
an Afs. But at home^ he had enough to ex- 
crcifc his patience in its full extent; for his 
wife, the noted Xantippe, of fcoldbg me- 
mory, often put it to the fevereft proof, by her 
paflionate and outrageous behaviour. Never 

was 
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was woman of fo furious and frantic a fpirit, 

and fo violent a temper: there was no kind of 

abufe, or injurious treatment, which he did not 

frequently receive, as well from her hands as 

. llc^t<mg^e^— In fhor^ ihe was the completed 

ibrew that ever exifted» and little better than a 

mad-woman. Once, as he wa5 returning from 

I vifit, (which he had made, perhaps without 

alking her confent,) (he was to frapfported with 

Age, though he was a man who always kept 

good hours, that flie {allied out upon him the 

moment (he faw him, and tore hi^ very ^^^^ 

*om his back» in the open ftreet. His friends, 

being heartily vexed at the out rage, plainly 

told him, that fuch behaviour was intolerable, 

ind that the leaft he could do was to reward 

her upon the fpot with a fevere drubbing. 

'•'T-^Hkat wouU h fm ff^rt indeed! replied 

Socrates; and while Jbe ^n4 I ijuear^ kicking and 

ruffing each: other ^ ysu, J f^ppoffy would a^ the 

pari of fcfmds^, and anipiatB us in turns to the com" 

-tat : while one $ried out 9 Well done, Socrates ! 

muther would fay r W^ll hit, Xantippe! and thus, 

hy your dexterquf management, wr Jhould eo^ert 

our utmoft to entertain all the rabble in the neig/u 

hourhpod! At another time, bis vociferous 

hclj>'matc, having beftowed on him all the 

abufive appellations her fury could diSate, he 

- walk^ very coolly out of the houfe, and fat 

down at the door. Thts Uficonceroed behavi- 

OUKT 
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our only irritating her paifion, the good 1 
in the excefs of her rage, ran direftly up fl 
and, without any farther ceremony, ^m 
the chamber-pot upon his head. — Hal 
tnijlrefsy cried Socrates, with the water ftn 
ing about his ears, this is mighty naturcl, im 
for every body knows that after thunder cot 
Jbower, His friend Alcibtades, once ta 
the liberty to mention his wife, — How is it 
fihle^ faid he, my Socrates^ that you can e$ 
fuch an eternal fcold in the fame houfe with j 
— ^* Nothing can be more eafy,'* replied the 
lofopher, ** for, by this time, I am fo mud 
cuftomedto the muficof her tongue, that i 
feds me no more than the rattling of the 
riages in the ftrects. Befides, I derive an 
portant advantage from that very circumfl 
•which you confidcr as infupportable : for it is 
ing to the conftant exercife which my ufeful 
beftows upon my patience, that I am fo 
able to bear with the folly and infoleno 
other people; in the fame manner as thofe, 
have learnt to keep a good feat upon a 1 
who is remarkably reftive, are fure never t 
difccmpofed on the backs of thofe which 
more manageable.** But the nobleft difplj 
his fortitude and patience was at the clc 
his life. Being told that the Athenians 
condemned him to death, — " And Nature," 
he, " has paffed the fame fentence 

. th. 
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them.^ He behaved with equal moderation 
nod magnanimity in the prefence of his judges. 
** I am going,** faid he, (with the moft heroic 
indiffierence,) ** to fuflFer death by your order; 
a&tality to which Nature herfelf had condemn^- 
«i me from the firft moment of my birth : but 
my accufersy while they are yet alive, will fuf- 
fer almndantly more from that infamy and uni^ 
▼erial odium, to which the voice of truth will 
conf^ them.'* Apollodorus, one of his friends 
Mddifciples, (who, though a man of fincere 
virtue, was not renoarkable for the ftrength of 
W« intelleSs,) having exprcffed his grief that 
kismafterfliorfddieiwi^f^/:— <* What!" faid 
Socrates, with a finile^ laying his hand upon 
the other's head, *' would you, then, wifli me 
\^&t guilty y* When the fatal bowl was pre- 
fented to him, (for, according to the cuftom <if 
the Athenians, he was fentenced to die by {wal- 
lowing the juice- of hemlock,) he drank it off 
with aftonifliing tranquiHty, and with fuch a 
Aoble ferenity of countenance as is not to be 
defcribed- or conceived. Then it was that the 
aix)ve-mentibned Apollodorus, who had been in 
tears for fome time, fuddenly broke out into 
fach violent exprcflions of grief, as pierced the 
hearts of all who were prefent. Socrates alone 
remained unmoved, and' even reprimanded his 
friends for their weaknefs, though flill with all 
that mUdnef9.and good-humour> which fo emi- 
nently 
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ocntly diftinguiflied his charader; " Whajar. 
you doing," faid he, ** my friends ! I am reiJlp 
furprized at your behaviour t Is this the fnrit oF 
all that virtue which you have To long and (6 
carefully cultivated? And did we sot difmufr 
the poor women, that they might not difiurbtti 
with their tears and outcries? For I have oftea 
heard it remarked, that our laft moments^ (hould 
be calm and peaceful, and employed in bleffing 
the deity for a fpeedy releafe from the cares and 
dangers of life. Be compofed, then, I beg of 
you ; and let me have the pleafure of fering,. 
before I die, that you are (till matters of that 
conftancy and refolution,. with which I have 
always endeavoured to infpire you!" Thus 
died the illuftrious Socrates, who fell a martyr 
U> the caufe of truth and virtue, and was, be- 
yond difpute, the beft and the wifeft man of 
which the heathen world could boaft--^— -La- 
ERTius. 5pnj:ca. Xehophow, &c, 

(2.) Vefpafian, the Roman emperor, waf fo 
far from feeking to revenge the affronts which 
he had fuSered in the reign of Nero^ that he 
generouily forgave every one who had abufed 
and injured him. Having, during the time 
above mentioned, been forbid the court, he ap- 
plied to Phoebus, the emperor's freedman, and 
alked his advice, whither it would be beft for 
him to go ? Phoebus replied, with great info- 
knee, that be might go and hang himfelf> and 

then 
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then turned him fordUy out of the room. After 

y^fpaGan wt9 made emperor, the contemptible 

vietch coming faaftily to beg hw pardon, the ge- 

JKfous prince took no fanher notice of what had 

pafled, than by bidding him begone in the fame 

terms.*-*— One Mudanus, alfo, having treated 

bim io a very unbecoming manner ; he, indeed, 

complained of }um to a friend, but he concluded 

hia complaints with theie memorable words: — 

** I myfelf/' faid he, ^* am only a man, and 

liaTemy failings as well as he,*' — [Su et o n i u s. 

(3.) Philip, kii^ of Macedon, and the father 

^ Alexander the Gceat, was eminently diftin- 

^t(bed £or his patience and moderation^ At 

the dofe of an audience which he gave to the 

Atfaeniaa ambaifadors^ who came to complain 

of fome ad of hoftility, he very politely afked 

them, whether he could do them any fervice ? 

** The greateft fervice you can do im/* replied 

Demechares, who was one of the number^ '^ is 

to go and hang yourfelf." Every one pf efent 

-was highly incenfed at the brutal fcurrility of the 

aufwer ; -■ but, with an incredible ca^mneis of 

temper, which docs honour to his memory,-— 

" Go feome,'^ fiiid Philip, ^' and teU y«wnwf- 

tere, thatthofe, who can treat me withfcch io- 

foknt language) in my own court, a^e much 

more inclined to <:ommeitce hoftilities, thftn be 

yfho cajl fofgivc it.*'r«-'^«WBCA, 

(4.) Of 
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(4.) Of the many excellent philofophers which 
the fed of the Stoics had the honour of pro- 
ducing, Epiaetus was the moft eminent. He 
is fuppofed to have been a native of Hi^polis^ 
in Phrygia, was for fomc time a^ flave, and in 
that capacity belonged to Epaphroditus, one of 
Nero's body-guards.. He reduced thr whole of 
his philofophy to the fuffering misfortunes with 
patience, and enjoying pleafures with mode^ 
ration ; which he exprefled in the two celebrat- 
ed words, " bear zxiA forbear.^* Of the former 
he himfelf gave a ftriking example.^, As.his maf- 
ter, in order to torment him, was one day bend*- 
ing his leg (which, probably, might be orooked) 
with great violence, Epidetus faid to him very 
calmly. Take care. Sir, you will certainly break 
it. This happening accordingly, There I faid 
the philofopher vn\ha.baile,.did not I tell you /of 
— [Orig£N.. 

(5O The emperor Titus, the fon of the fa- 
mous Vefpafian, was as much diftinguifhed for 
the gentlenefs of his temper, as his worthy fa- 
ther. Being once advifed, and even fcjjcite*, 
to profecute feveral of his fubjefts who had 
lJ)oken of him with the greateft difrefpcQ, *«•! 
muft beg to be excufed," replied the generous 
prince; ** for, if they have afperfed my cha- 
rafter undefervedly, they ought rather to be pi- 
tied for their ignorance, than punifhed j and, ^ if 
the)i' have reproached me de/ervedly, it would be 

a fl^ant 



I 
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^ flagrant od: of mjuftice to punifh them for 

fpeaking the truth." 

It is likewife fald of the great Cyrus, the mod 
virtuous and accomplifhed monarch that ever 
filled a throne, that there never once cfcaped 
fnun him, during his whole reign, a choleric ex- 
preffion, or the leaft effufion of paffion ; an en- 
comium, which fufEciently proves that he was 
mafier of himfelf. In the midft of a torrent of 
vidories, he never forgot that he was a man, 
alwajrs preferving a proper apprehenfion of what 
niight happen to him ; which fufficientiy guard- 
ed him both from the fallies of intemperate 
fflirth, and the fudden tranfports of anger. 

IClC£RO. 

(6.) Tiberius, though he was naturally cruel 

and fufpicious, behaved^ in the former part of 

bis reign, with fuch gentlenefs and moderation, 

as would have done honour to the bed prince 

upon earth. The many flajiderous reports and 

lampoons which were daily vented both againft 

himfelf and his miniftry, he bore with aftonifh- 

log patience. ** In a free ftate, faid he, the 

meaneft citizen fliould have a right tp fpeak 

what he pleafes." When the fenate would have 

profecuted feveral perfons who had libelled him, 

" We have not time, faid he, to^tend to fuch 

trifles; and, befides, if we once open a door to 

informations of this kind, in a fhort time we 

fliaU have nothing elfe to do ; for every fcoundre! 

will 
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will then encieaTour to revenge hlm&lf vpcmh 
enemy, accufmg him of fpeaking agtinft the ft 
vernment." At another time, being told of a 
perfon who had made irery free with his cha* 
rader, '* If he difapprovet of my conduSb,'* re* 
plied the empercM*^ ^* I will, at any time, gite 
him the beft account of myfelf I am able;, and, 
if that ihould not fatisfy him, I will be contented 
to have as bad an opinion of him at ke hath of 
me." Had this artful prince behaved with the 
fame moderation in the remaining part of hi» 
rtign, his name would have been tranfinitted to 
pofterity with at much apj^au^fe, as that of Titur 
and Vefpafian. 

(6.) As Antigonus was one day &ting in hii 
tent, two of his foldiers on the outfide, whe 
had no fuffHcion that the king was fe near theoiy. 
abufed and ridiculed him in the mioft lioentiooa. 
manner. But the good-natured menarch, in* 
ftead of punifliing their infolenee as it deferved^ 
behaved with a lenity which could fcarcely have 
been expeSed from a father; for, putting the 
tent-curtain gently afide with his cane. Soldi frs, 
faid he, /land farther off^ lefi the kingjbould over^ 
hear you : and that was all the notice he took of 
them. At another time, as he was mardibg 
with his army In thenight,^ fome of his men be- 
gan to curfe him very bitterly^ for leading them 
through a road which was closed with^dirt 

and 
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W mire. Happenn^ to hear what they faid, 
Ik itfkandy cKfrnottntedy and, without difcorer- 
ingwho he was, helped the weakeft of theol 
fisrward with his own arm, till the road grew 
better^ — Senbca. 

(S.) A certain wonian pleading her caufe bc- 
fere the above-mentioned Philip of Macedon, at 
a time when he was fo overpowered with wine, 
that be could fcarcei J keep his eyes open, the 
king, through want of attention, unjnftly decid- 
ed againft her. Sire, cried the woman, / appeal. 
••Appeal! replied the monarch in a hurry; to 
whom do you appeal ? ** From Philip intoxicated 
ami half afleep, faid ftie, to the fame gracious prince 
mien he is thoroughly fiber and awake. The 
king, inftead of being offended, was fo much 
ftrock with the woman's reprimand, that, in- 
fbintly rouzing himfelf, he heard the caufe again^ 
with the greateft patience and condefceniion , and 
decided it to her entire fatisfadion. The fame 
monarch, when he was befieging the city Metho^ 
had the misfortune to lofe his right eye by an 
arrow which was ftot from the walls, and (at 
appeared from a written paper which had been 
fiaftened to it) was deftgnedly aimed at himfelf; 
but the anguifh of the wound neither leffened his 
attention to the fiege, nor increafed his refent-r 
ment againft the inhabitants; for, foon after, 
he accepted their furrender upon the moft favour- 
able 
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able teraiSy and treated them with the grcateft ( 
mildnefs and kumanity. ■. [V ALERiuSr \ 

Justin. 

(9.) Pericles, the mod diftingmihed oratcif 
and the ableft ftatefman of his time, being infult'^ 
ed by one of the rabble in the mod fcurriloU^ 
manner,, while he was haranguing the people i^ 
the forum, bor€ the abufe withfiich admirable 
patience, that he not only forebore to retort fi[9 — 
on him, but fcarcely feemed to hear him. Whe^^ 
the bufmefs of the day was over, and he was rcr-^ 
tiring to his own houfe, the other followed hirn^ 
through the ilreets, infulting- and reviling hinr^' 
the whole way^ in the fame muiner- as- before ^' 
but Pericles,, inllead of chaftifing him as he de-*-^ 
ferved, had no fooner entered- his^ door, than h^^ 
ordered one of his fervants (it being the;|i almoiC^ 
dark) to provide a flambeau, and light the gen — - 
tleman home..— [Plu tar ch- 

(10.) A gentleman of my acquaintance havin^^ 
a nephew of a very choleric temper, of whicl*^ 
he was exceedingly defirous to cure him, before: 
he was old enough to experience the ill confe* 
quences of it y the method he took, for that- 
purpofe, was frequently to lay thofe confequences 
before him in the clearefl manner he was able. 
After perfifting in thefe friendly admonitions a 
confidcrable time, he had the pleafure to ob- 
ferve, that they had in a great meafure produced 
the efifeft he intended. Thinking it, therefore, 

unne« 
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unneceflaiy aad difgufting to continue them any 
longer by .word of mouthy he drew up his 
thoughts upon the fubjed in writings defiring 
his mphew to read them over at his leifure^ in 
order to prcferve and ftrengthen the good impref- 
fions he had already received. As I thought 
this cautionary c^y^ which he was kind enough 

to fubmit to my perufal, was much to the pur- 
fosfe, I prevailed upon him to indulge me with 

a xopy of it, which, for the fake of variety, I 

(hall now pre(ent to my young reader, inftead of 

a dialogue. 

ESSAY ON CHOLER. 

** AMONG the number of my acquaintance, 
I know feveral who af:e, according to the com- 
mon definition, very good-natured men, but rather 
paffiomte. This definition has often led me to 
refleft upon the ^K^di% of choler, even in the 
beft-tempered people. 

«* A certain great genius fays, that, though 
faffim is hut a Jhort rag^, its fatal effefls are 
frequently of long duration. Nothing is more 
evident^ than that a heat of temper is one of 
the principal obfiacles to the tranquility of life, 
and the health of the body. It darkens the 
judgment, and blinds the eye of reafon. It has 
often, with the afiiftance of very few words, 

which 
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which were fpoken without thought, made oko 
unhappy the reft of .their ^dayt; «n4, in a far 
minutes, hai robbed tbeiti of the moft vdoaUe 
frieode, the fruits of many years aAduity; it 
frequently reveals the Bioft pernicious fecrets of 
the heart, and renders the hafty man rkEcuioai 
by his extravagant menaces. In fhort, hov ma^ 
ny people have pafled the remaindercf tfaoir days 
in a painful but fhiitlefs refloorTe, for having been 
carried away by the violence ^^f paflion only far 
a few moments I 

** Even the friendfliip of a man who is fiibjeft 
to paflion is a burthen to worthy people; and 
his company is a labyrinth, which it is much 
more difEcult to retire from, than to enter: for 
the partition between choler and phrenzy is ex- 
tremely flight ; and the paflionate man is almoft 
as much entitled to a place in Bedlam, «8 the 
moil outrageous lunatic. His fury deprives him 
of the ufe of his knowledge and experience ; and 
blinds his f^reiigfat to fuch a tlegnee, that he does 
not perceive the perils and dax^gers whkh lie im. 
mediately before him. It ffauts his ears againft 
the voice of i^afaft; «od makes him ut4er Aich 
exprei&ons as fae will be aflian»ed of, and •even 
ibocked at, the acxt moment, and may have 
caufe to repent as kmg -of as he lives. 

^' A oefiiain courtier was of ibich a choleric 
dl^fition, that he tmce dnew his tword im tiic 
^efence ;of Ms ibvereign^ juid, after having Jsroke 

it. 
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kj AreW it fcornfiitiy at hb fttt, fwearitig thftt 

Ae would ticircr ufe it agaiti in iiii fervice^ It is 

dne^ tht ]^iitice'fimled at tht extraVagSinoc ^f his 

/tdged ; but bt immediatrij divefted him of &!! 

hi$ Bttiplofytnent^i wad taut him to^rifon, where 

he had leifure to refle& u^n and lament his 

ftUy^ fhnin^ the ttdiooB term 6f ten or fourteen 

yfetms And from whence, it is probable^ he wmild 

iie^r hAvt been lireed^ if u rrvoiotion had not «f^ 

tcrwitfdt taiken pfacev 

^^ A puffiofiatis man is a!fo conftuntiy ^Ing 
artVbntttge to tliofe who ftrts inclined to prejudice 
Mtft) And iilbrdis his enenu^ ^ety affiftance in 
hiB pownr, to difgftict and ruin ^Mm. He com*- 
itiifs^ia tfaoiirand oviiHiglftfi, afid &ys and does it 
great many things upon which his foes tn^y p^ft 
the worft conftrudion. He toitures and plagues 
himfelfy and all around him, without the leafl be- 
nefit to either: he is eafily led, by the artful 
and defigning, into any fort of mifchief, of 
which he will afterwards be left to pay the 
whole coft; and he is liable to be hurried head- 
long, by every plodding fcoundrel, to the moft 
Iciaiidiilotis ads of violence and brutality. In a 
-word, though he is by nature as generous and 
beneficent as any man breathing, he may be fo 
inflamed in a moment, even upon the flighted 
occafions, as to put on the appearance of the 
moft favage ferocity, and aflfume the language 
and behaviour of a ruffian. His mferiors and 

dependents 
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dependents will avoid his prefetice ; his fuperiofs 
negled and defpife him ; his equals, reproacl 
and mortify him ; his family dread his appeal 
ance as that of a lion or a tiger; his friends, pit 
and defert him ; and his enemies, impofe upon 
infulty and ruin him. 

^' Thofc irafdble mortals, to whom theabov 
defcription is applicable, will, I hope, have tb 
indulgence to forgive me for drawing their poi 
traits fo much at length. I intend them no foi 
of harm ; but only wifh, that, upon viewb 
their likenefs m its true form and colours, the 
would for the future refolve never to control 
their brows again, and fwell and diftort the 
features in a manner fo greatly to their diiac 
vantage I '^ 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of VERACITY. 



Vb 



EftACIlTY is a ftria adherence to truth. 
In its moff extcnlive fenfe it includes, i . a true 
and faithful reprefentation of things as they real- 
ly Iwppen. Here it is particularly oppofcd to ly- 
ing; whith always arifes either from malice, hy- 
Ifccrify, cov^rdice, pride, avarice, a chiidifti 
levity, or fom^ other mean motive, and is, there* , 
fcte, (if -wtf except ihgtalttiide) the meaneft vice^ 
wecan bi^ giiilty of. Biit though we are oblig- 
ed, in" all' cafes, to fay nothing but tHe truth, \vc 
arertdt required to ex'pofc burlelves to our friends, 
orto gratify the demands of imptjrtincnt curiofi- 
*y> t>y fpeaking the *ix)hole truth, and tellitig every 
thing We know: and though we ought never to 
niifrcpfeferit or difguife truth, it is our duty, in 
'ftany cafes, io cone ealit, a. Another branch of 
veracity is the punSual fulfilment of our pro- 
ttifes, not only to our friends, but alfo our enc- 
"ties. We mud, however, except all fuch pro- 
^ifes and engagenients as are, in tlieir own na- 
^We, unlawful; for, ab it was at firiiacrime to 
^akc therii, our guilf mufl: certainly be increaf- 
^d^ and aggravated, by afterwards putting them 
H in 
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in execution. But, for this reafon, we ouglw/i; 
be extremely cautious never to promife any things 
which we Jiave >not a right to^peiform. We 
IhoMld be, equally careful not < to promife impof-* 
fibilitics, or>cnter into. fuch. engagements as wfe 
cannot niake good, without doing any injury/i* 
ther to ourfelves or others^ What, th^n, mut 
be faid of; thofe, who,^ out of wantonnef^ .or 
treachery^ make propiifes. which they never if»- 
tend to perform ? and. who even glory in eluding 
the force, and evading the obligations, of die 
mod folemn wr///^n compact ? 3. Secrefy is, 
likewife, another virtue which is included under 
the head of veracity: for, as a fecret is never 
communicated without a promife, or at leaft a 
fetisfaQory intimation, of its , being faithfully 
concealed, we cannot difcpvcr it, without being 
guilty of a falfliood^. and a violation of the laws 
of honour. Thofe fecrets fl/o/i^ may be innocent- 
ly difcovered, .which\ endanger the welfare of 
our country, or the bappinefs of thofe whom it 
is our duty to defend and proteS: but, even in 
this cafe, we ought firfl to endeavour to difTuade 
and prevent thi party from putting his defign In 
execution, and even to threaten him with an im- 
mediate difcovery. if he ventures to naake the at- 
tempt. In all other cafes, we may. proppfeto 
ourfelves the following rules, hovci which it will 
be exceedingly unfafe to deviate, without mature 
and cxaft deliberation ;-7-yiz,nevepo folicitthe 

j knowledge 
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knowledge of a fecret: — not willingly, nor with- 
<tet many timitations, to accept fuch confidence 
vhcn it is offered :— when a fecret is once admit-i 
ted, to confider the tnift as of a very high na- 
ture; important as fociety, and facred as truth, 
vA therefore not to be violated for any incidental 
convenience, or flight appearance of contrary fit« 
k6.— (3.) In the laft place, veracity implies a 
fcia obfervance of the rites of hofpitality : for 
to "betray or defert the alien and the ftranger, and 
ffloch more a friend, whom we have voluntarily 
received into our houfes, and taken under our 
protcGtion, is a hrcach of promife of the mod 
atrocious kind, and the vileft falfification of all 
the amicable profeflidns and offers of kindnefs we 
bave made to him. 

Ex AM P LES. 

(i.) The ancient Perfuns conceived a lading, 
&Qd an invincible contempt of the man who had 
violated the laws oi fecrecy: for they thought, 
that, however deficient he might be in the qua- 
lities requifite to aftual excellence, the negative 
Wues at lead were always in his power; and 
though he could noti perhaps, fpeak well, if he 
"^^as to try, it was always in his power to be fi- 
fent. — [CuRTius. 

(2.) Ariftides among the Athenians, and 
Epaminondas among the Thebans, both of 
"^hom were greatly renowned for their integri- 
H a v>i^ 
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ty and valour,, were men pf fuch ftrift V4 
ty, that they were never known to t^U a li 
thcr in earned or in jeft, Cyjus, alfo, t] 
mous conqueror of the Eaft, thoiight nc 
was more unworthy of a prince, nor moi 
pable of drawipg upon him the conteinp 
hatred of his fiibjeSs, tljjin lying and d 
and, Atticus, the virtuous, and accoipp 
friend of .Cipeit), held a lie in fuch abborr 
that h^ was never guilty of t.elling one hi) 
jiOT pould endure the company of thofe who 
I cannot help adding, that, to (hew us bo 
compatible true courage, is with the le^ft d 
of falihocd, the invincible. Achilles, the 
of the Iliad, is introduced by Homer as I 
ihefe memorable words, — / dete/l^ as tie 
of hell it f elf J the wretch who has the bafen 
mean one thing and fpeak ^o//i^r.— — [Ne 
PlUT.ARCH. ClCEKO, &c. 

(3.) When Ariftotle was.alkedj: Wb^t a. 
could gain by telling a faUJipod }-r^Not to bi 
ditedy ftid. he, when hefpfoh the truth. A| 
nius, another philpfophcr, ufe4 to fsfy, " 
the wretch who*, has been mean enough 
guilty of a Ije, has forfeited every claim t 
chara^er of a gentlenun, and degraded hi 
to the rank of a flave." Our ingenious c 
tryman, Sir Thomas Brownj h?is exprefled 
felf in ftill more remarkable terms •.' — Thf 
devUs, fays he, do not tell lies to one aruither 
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truth is necejfaty h allficietieSf nar ran thefociety 

0/ Mljuhffji iuUhaut it. To this 1 will add an 

obfervation of the lafcfe Df. Hawfcdworth, which 

eifaibits the fofly of the pFadioe in a very intcr- 

tffing manner^ *• Alttioft etcry other vice," fays 

tkat excellent writer, ** ftiay bertept in counte- 

Wice by applatrfe anJ ^flbdationf and even the 

»H)cr and the tUMhroat have- their followers, 

irho admire their addrefs>-and intrepidity, their 

tratagems of rapine; landv^ their ikiclity to the 

gtng: biK thc-liar, andonl'j^the liar, is univer- 

liHy tlefpiled^ ahandiined,. and difowned. He 

Wno domeftic oonMatibns, whidh he can op- 

fofe to Aie ocnfure t)f mankind. He can retire 

* no fraternity,. Vhere his crimc^ may ftand in 

4c=|iace of Ytrtues ; but is given op to the hiflfes 

rf tfc mtrtttfudc, ivithoot a firiefid, and without 

(4.) During the war between thie Athenians 
Jtod Lacedemonians, Brafidas, the brave com- 
Aaader of the latter, laidfiege to the city of Am- 
fWpofe: hut^ brfptij li? biB^:^-: :lie«{r«uii, 'm 
^as willing to try What could be done by a fair 
^d equitable ncgociation. He, accordingly, in- 
cited the inhabitants to furrender xvithout force, 
«k1 to form an alliance with his nations; urging, 
^ way of inducement, that he had taken a fo- 
'emn oath, in the prefence of the proper magif- 
tl^tes, to leave all thofe in the full enjoyment of 
^heir liberties, who were willing to acciept his 
'H 3 ifVo^cM^\ 
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propofals; and that he had hereby expofed hlffl- 
felf to be ftigmatized as the word of men, fhould 
he employ an, oath only to cnfnarc their creduli- 
ty : " for a falfehood," faid he, ** which is re- 
commended by a pretence of equity and mode- 
ration, reflcQs a greater diihonour on thofe wha 
employ it, than a degree of violence; the latter 
being only the exertion of a power which fortune 
has thrown into our hands, whereas the fonner 
proceeds from a faithlefs principle, which is the 
bane of all fociety. I, therefore," continued 
he, '^ fhould do the greateft difTervice to my 
country, and fix upon it an indelible difgrace» 
if, to procure it a flight advantage, I fhonU 
ruin the fame it now enjoys of being jufl and 
true to its promifes; — a fame which renders it 
much more powerful than all its forces united 
together, by acquiring the general efleem and 
confidence of the neighbouring flates." Upon 
iuch noble and equitable principles, the gallant 
Brafidas always formed his conduS; and, by 
tl.is conduft^ he brought over a number of their 
allies from the interefl of the Athenians.—^ 
[Thucydides. 

(5.) After the Carthaginians had defeated the 
Roman army, and taken prifoner their command* 
er, the celebrated Regulus, they met with fuch 
a feries of ill fuccefs, as induced them to think 
of putting an end to the war by a fpeedy peace. 
With this view they began to foftcn the rigour 

of 
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of the* gewefaPs- confineirfetit, and endeavoured 
to engage liim to g<J'to Rime "with their ambaf- ' 
fiulcJrs, and^tife his intefett to bring about a 
paice upon mod^ratd tefms. • Kegulus obeyed 
h'» matters, and lmbarlr«d Tdrltaly^ having fo- 
fehwly engaged te return to his chains, ' after he 
W delivered his fentiments Upon the fubje£t. 
Bat when 'he xrame before the'Tenate^ he urged 
every argument iir^his po*wer to'perfiiade them 
ttf profecute tlCi war with new vigour, nobly 
firferring the welfare" ini honour of his coun- 
tiy to his own perfonal fafety. The fehate, who 
juftly adtMired his Ynagnanimltyj and contempt" 
oflifc, were not only for continuing the war,- 
b« hcTartily-defirouyof preferving a citiT^en, who* ' 
w»8 an honoiirio th6 republic. Some" were 'of 
opinion, that, being tiovr in Rome, he wizfs fiot* 
obliged tofulfifan oalh which liaA been extorted 
from him in an enemy's country. "^^ Th^ Pdntifcx 
Maximus himfelf,' beihg confulted in' the cafe, 
<fedarcd that Regult^-mighf continue at Rome, 
without bemg guilty of perjury. But the noble 
captive, highly offended at this decifion, as if hid 
kfcour^and courage were called in queftion, de- 
dared to th« fenate, who trelmbled to hear him 
ipcak, that he well knew what torments were 
refcrved for him in Carthage ; but that he had 
fo much left of the true fpirit of a Roman, as 
to be lefs afraid of the tortures of a rack, than 
of the (hame of violating his words, which 
H 4 would 
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would follow him to the grave. // // my iij^ 
faid he, to return tc Carthage ; as for cwfequemt^ 
I mujl leave them to the ^ods I This amazing 
virtue and intrepidity made the fenate ftitt more 
anxious to fave.him; and ao perfiiafions were 
fpared for that purpofe. But the bero wa» iiw 
flexible. He would not even fee his wife, noc 
admit his children to take their leave of him; 
But^ amidfl the tears and lamentations of the 
whole city, he reimJbarked with the Car^hagiai^n 
ambaiTadors, to return id the ]^.ft€€ ©f his capti- 
vity, with as ferene and chearful^ countenance, 
as if be had been going to a country-feat for )d« 
pleaiUre. Humanity muft be (hodced at the re- 
cital of what followed. The Carthagiiuans, ft] 
the Roman writersn were fo much exafpetatet 
againft him, that they invented a new fpecies O! 
torment to gratify their revenge. Firft^ the] 
cut off his eye-lids, and, after keeping him x 
while in a dark dungeon, brought him fuddenh 
out again, and expofed him with his &ce to tb 
fun at noon-day. Not contented with this, the; 
next fliut him naked in a large cheft, ftuck fill 
of nails, with the points inward, fo that hecouli 
neither fit nor lean without the greatcft tor 
ment \ and there they fuffered him to periih witl 
hunger, pain, and want of fleep, but ftill witl 
the noble fatisfaSion of having preferred hi 
honour to his life.-^[CiCERO. A. Gellius 
V. Maximus. 

(6.) Aftei 
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(6.) After the celebrated defeat at Canns, 
eight thou&nd Romans were taken prifoners by 
the Cartha^nians^: but Hannibal confenting to 
acoept a ranfom,. they difpatched ten of their 
number to apply to the fenate for that purpofe. 
No other fecurifey was required for the return of 
th^ deputies, but their oath, 'which they inmie« 
dwtcly tookt. but one of the number^ who was 
deftitute of that honour for which his country-' 
meb Were (o jufUy diftinguiflled,. pretending to 
have forgot fomething, retui^ied prefently after 
tothecamp^ and again overtook his companions 
before night;, hereby flattering himfelf that he 
bafldifcharged the obligation of his oath. When 
they were introduced to the fenate^ M. Junius, 
their ^pokefinan,. alledged many rseafons why the 
captives Should be redeemed, and faid every 
thing b his power tovelccite the compaffion of the 
fathers. As foon as he had finiflied> a lament- 
aUee^ttdry was raifed at the door< of the fenate- 
hoafe, by a crowd of men^atid women> who re- 
^uefted, with great eamcftnefs^ that their cap- 
tire pafeilts^ children^ huibands^ brethren^ and 
«ther relations, might be reftored to them : but 
the fenate, though the mrifom required was vcT- 
jymodergltej refolved agslinft it; that ev^ry Ro- 
nian foldier, for the future, might be determine 
^ cither to conquer or di«.. Wheii this rigorous 
decree wa?s reported, a mingled throng followed 
the deputies to the gat^s of the city, filling the 
H 5 ftreets 
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Arects as the)* paffed along with their cries ai 
lamentations. But the mean wretch," wl 
thought he had fufficiently fulfilled his oath 
I'.is fallacious return to the camp, immediate4^ 
retired to his own houfe. The fenate, howcve^^ 
being informed of the whole affair, and dcteftii^ ^ 
his treacherous evafion, ordered him to be in- 
ftantly apprehended, and fent back to Hannibal 
under a public guard. What makes thisia- 
ftance of national honour the more remarkable 
is, that Hannibal was the mod inveterate enemy 
v^ho had ever drawn the fword againft them I— • 
[LivY. Cicero. 

(7.) Cleomenes, king of Sparta, difpatchcct* 
^ herald to acquaint the people of Megalopolis^ 
that he would reinftate them in the poffeffion o* 
their city, if they would renounce their league 
with the Achaeans, and enter into a friendfcif^ 
and confederacy with Sparta : but notwithftanJ^ 
ing the advantageoufnefs of the offer, they d^"* 
clined it without a moment's hefitation ; and ra.-^ 
ther chofe to be deprived of their eftates^ an J ^ 
in fliort, of every thbg that was dear and va^ 
luable, than violate the faith they had pledgee^ 
tb their allies. The great Philopoemen, whc^ 
was then at Meffene, is faid to have exjcouragec^ 
this generous refolution. 

(8.) The Spanifti hiftorians relate a memo-^ 
rable inftance of honour and regard to truth. 
A Spanifli cavalier, fay they, having a fudden 

quarrel 
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quarrel with a Moorifli genileman, he flew him 
in the heat of paffion, and inftantly fled to ef- 
cape the fl:roke of jufticc. His purfuers foon 
bft fight of ^him, for he had thrown himfelf un- 
pcreeivcd over agarden-w^Il. The owner, who 
was alfo a Moor, - happening at the fame time 
to be in thewalk jufl?imdef it,^ the: Spaniard ad- 
Jrcffed him* on his fcnces, 'acquainted him with 
his ^afe, and feamcftly^ imptered concealment. 
"Eat rhis," .'replied the Moor,' giving him half 
a peach, **"and besaffuTed that you' may fafely 
confide in my protedion.'' .' He then locked him^ 
up in his fummcr-houfcj promifing, as foon as 
it was night, to provide for hisefcape to a place* 
of^ greater fccurky. This done he returned in- 
to hi&houfe, where -he had fcarcely feated hiiti- 
felf,' when -a large company came to his gate,' 
with a lamentable outcry, fupporting the cocpfe 
of his fon, who had juft been killed, they-faidy 
fcy a Spanifli gentlemaxn, • When the firft -ftiock 
of his farprizci-was aUttLe over, he^afily con- 
jeftured, from tlifrdefeription they :ga¥«, that the 
fatal deed was perpetrated by the-: very perfon 
thea in his power. He -mentioned this, • howe-* 
Ver, to no one , but,s a3 foon as.it was dark, 
retired to his garden, as if to mottm in private; 
leaving orders that none of the family fliould 
follow him. Then, accoftbg the Spaniard^ 
'^ " Chriftian, **: faid he, *' the perfon you have 
killed is my own fon, vvhofe\dead body now lies 

in 
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in my houfc. You ought to fuffer for yoir^r 
crime ; but, as I have invited you to eat wit^Tfci 
me, and already pledged my word for your fafi^^^ 
ty, lam, therefore, bound ta provide forit^^* 
He then led the adonifhed Spaniard to Y^Ss. 
ilables, and mounting him on the fieeteft hor ^^C: 
he had,—*' Fly," faid he, " while the darl«- 
nefs of the night conceals you, and by the r^-^ 
turn of day, you may efcape beyond the-jeac^J* 
of danger^ Your hands, indeed, have be^n- 
polluted with the blood of my fon ; but God i*^ 
juft and good, and I.humbly thank him^ that 1 
am Hill innocent of yours, and have preferve^; 
my faith inviolate!" 

(9.) A remarkable inftancc of the like ho- 
nourable and ftria adherence to the laws of 
truth and hofpitality, is recorded, of a poor un^ - 
enlightened African^ The ftory is., told as fol — ' 
lows: 

A New-England floop,. on a. trading voyage 
lo Guinea, in i752> left their fecond mate^^ 
William Murray, fick on fhore-4 and not bein^ - 
able to wait for his recovery,, failed home with.-^ 
out him. He. was entertained at the houfe of ^ 
Negro,, named Cudjoe', with whom he had con^ 
traded an acquaintance in the courfe of trade* 
As the floop was gone, Murray, after the fick- 
nefs had left him, was ftill obliged to continue 
with his black friend, till fome other oportu^ 
nlty fliould oflFer for his return home^. But, ir» 

th^ 
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Interiniy a Dutch veffel came into the road, and. 
Ibrae of the Negroes going en board, wcje 
treadieroufly feixed and carri«d ofF by the mer-^ 
<^ary Hollanders to be fold for ffaves. The 
''^lations. ani friends, tranfportcd with fuddea 
. rage, flew inftantfy to the houfe of Cudjoe, to 
^Wak their vengance upon poor Murray. But 
Cudjoe ftopt them at the door, and refoiutely 
^fananded whom they wanted? ^* The white 
'I'en,'* cried they, •* have carried off our chil- 
dren and brethren, and we are,, therefore, de- 
termined to kill all the white men we can meet 
^ith, and your lodger as the firft." — " Nay," 
''^plied Cudjoe, *^ the white men who carried 
^ff your relations are undoubtedly very wicked 
^retches, and you have a right to kill them, 
whenever you can catch them ; but the white 
'^an in my houfe is a good man,, and, therefore, 
you muft not kill him.'' — ^ But he is a vjhiu;^ 
Hi€y cried ; ** and the 'white snxz aUhad alike, fo 
^t we are refolved to kiU them all." — " No^ 
^y friends," laid he; " you muft not kill a man 
y^ho has done you no harxnj^ merely bccaufc he 
^'iAihiU. This man is my friend, my houfe ia 
^is cafUe,, and I am.his foldier> and muft figh£ 
^r. him. You naufl: thecefor^ kill »», before 
you ihall kill Mm., What good man wiH ever 
^Ome into ray houfe again, if I break my pro- 
^ife tp honeft Murray, and fuflfer my- floor to 
W ftaiaedivith hie blood l"-The Neg[ro!es^ feeing 

bis 
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Thecuflom of negleAing his engagements be*> 
came at hik fo familiar and agreeable to him, 
that he entirely difmifled his attention as an ufe- 
lefs incumbrance, and refigned himfelf to habi- 
tual carelefTnefs and diffipation, without any re- 
gard to the future or the paft. The abfent were 
immediately forgotten, and the hopes and fears, 
and even the reafonable claims of otfaer^^ had no 
influence upon his c<Midw6t. Though he was 
fufliciently juft in fpeculation^. he never kept his. 
promife to a creditor;, and. though he was na- 
turally Idnd and benevolent^ he always deceived 
thofe friends whom he had undertaken to pa- 
tronize and aflftK Hecourted ayoungjady of! 
fine accompliihmeflts>^ and a handlbme fortune^ 
and,, after, the fettlcnUcnts were drawn, took a 
ramble into the country,, on the day appointed 
to fi^ them.. He had given his word to appear 
as an evidence in a caufe of great importance, 
and then loitered in the way till *h^ trial was 
paft. It is even feid, that> when he had with 
great expence formed an intepeft in a borough^ 
and a numerous party were impatiently waiting 
for his appearance, his opponent contrived by 
fome agents,, who knew hi$ temper, to lure him. 
away on the day of eleSion.. 

His courtefy invites application, aisid his pro^ 
mifes produce dependence. He has his pockets 
filled with petitions, which he has engaged to 
deliver and enforce, and his table covered witli 

letters 
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letters of requeft, with which he has promtfedto 
comply.: faut ttnie flips imperceptibly away, 
wUk hit is either idle or btfTy ; and his friends 
lofe their oppcrt^ties, and charge upon him 
their xnifcarriages and cali^nities. — ^What a con- 
temptiigle charader ( »id yet it may be fpeedily 
contraSxd and confinned^ by the iligbteft wilful 
deviations from the path of honour and veracity. 
[Abridged from the RamUer^ No. 20 1 • 
(11.) I cannot^conclude this intcrcfting chap- 
ter more property^ than with fomc excetknt ob- 
fervations on the fubjeS: from the Spedfator, No." 
352. — *' Int^ity hath many advantages over all 
the fine and artificial ways of diilimulation and 
deceit ; it is much the ^plainer and eafier, and 
much the fafer «ad more fecure way of deafing 
in the world ; — it has fefs of tpoulte tmd tti£-i 
cuky, ef eotanglemerft and perplexity, of danger 
and hazard in it r^t is the ihorteft and neareft 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a ftraigfat 
liney and will hold out longeft. The arts of de. 
ceit and cunning do continually grow weaker and 
lefs efiedual and fcrviceable to thofe who ufe 
them; whereas integrity gains ftrength by ufe, 
and the more and longer any man pradifeth it, 
the greater fervife it doth him, by confirming 
his reputation, and encouraging thofe with whom 
he hath to do, to repofe the greateft truft and 
confidence in him, which is an unfpeakable ad- 
vantage in the bufinefs and affairs of life. 
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UrutA Is always confiftcnt with itfelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out-, h is ah^rays near at hand^ 
and iks upon our. lips, and is ready to drop out 
before we are aware>. whereas- a lie is trouMe- 
and fets a man'^ invention upon the rack, and 
one trick needs a great many more to make* it 
good. It Is like building upon afalfe fdundation, 
which continually (lands ianeed of props to fliore 
it up, ^nd proves at laft more chargeable than to 
have raifed a fubftantial building -at -firft upon a 
true and folid foundation : for (iiicerity is firm 
and fubftantial, and theie is nothing .hollow >or 
unfound in it, and, becaufe it is plain and open, 
fears no difcovery ; .of which' thfe crafty man-is^ 
always In danger, .and when he thinks he viralks 
in the dark, all his pretences are (o tr an/parent, 
that he that runs may read -them; .he Is the laft. 
man that findshimfelfto be found out, and white* 
he takes It for granted that he niakes fools of< 
others, he renders himfelf ridiculous. 

Add to all ihis^ Jthat fincer'ity is the moft com^' 
p^ndkus w/yjfo«,>,and an e3ccellent inftrument for- 
the fpcedy difpatchof -bufinefs.-. It creates con- 
fidence in thofe^we have to deal withj faves the 
labour of many enquiries; and 'brings things to 
an ifliie in few words. It is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
foonerto his jouwiey^s end, than by-way5,.m 
which men often lofe themfclves. In a word, 
whatlbever conveniences may be thought to bc> 

in 
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ia falfhood and dif&muUtion, it is foon over; but 
the inconveDience of it is perpetual, becaufe it 
brings a man under an everlafting jealoufy and 
fufpicion, fo that he is not believed when he fpeaks 
truth, nor trufled perhaps when he means honeft- 
ly. When a man has once forfeited the reputation 
of his integrity, he is fet faft, and nothing will 
then ferve his turn, neither truth nor faUhood. 

I have likewiiie often thought, that God has, 
in his great wifdom, hid from men of falfe and 
di&oneft minds the wonderful advantages of truth 
and integrity, to the profperity even of our worldly 
z&irs. Thefe men are fi> blinded by their co- 
vetouCaefs and ambition^ that they cannot look 
beyond a prefent advantage, nor forbear to feize 
upon it, though by ways ever fo indireft. They 
cannot fee fo far as to the remote confequences 
of a fteady integrity, and the vaft benefit and ad- 
vantages which it wilt bring a man at lad. Were 
but this fort of men wife and dear-fighted enough 
to difcem this, they would be honeft out of very 
policy, not out of any love to honefty and vir- 
tue, but with a crafty defign to promote and ad- 
vance more efFeftually their own inttrefts; and, 
therefore, the juftice of Divine Providence has 
hid this truefl point of wifdom from their eyes, 
that bad men might not be upon equal terms 
-with the juft and upright, and ferve their own 
wicked defigns by honeft and lawful means. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, if & man ^lereonly to dfeal in the wok: ^ 
for a day, and ihould never Have occafion to co^==^ 
verfe more with mankind; fiever more treed th^^j?^ 
good optfliMi ^ good word ; it 'werl; then ^^^<^ 
great matter (fpcakingas to the -concernment ^<jF^ 
this world), if a man fpbnt his reputation all st 
once, and ventured it ^t ^ne throw : but, if he 
be to oontinui: in t^e world, -and wonld have the 
advantage of converfation while he b ip it, let 
him make ufe cf tnitli and iincerity in aH his 
words and aftions, for Wfthing bat tVn will laft 
and hold otft to the eixl ; all other arts w^U fid1» 
but tr^tth and integrity will carryaitttrnthrough^ 
and bear him out to the laft. 
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CHAP. YUI. 
Or JUSTICE AND HONESTY^ 

f U^,T iGJE iltidie pendering^b-e^eiy^raan wlwt 

*-s <lue to him ; -and IS either comwwn«vM/w or iiigt 

-^^rifnifive, Qftiffi^mfaiim i^^^ and 

^t^q^tftblq bdiatYioiiriftcoran^mlifej or thetreat- 

^*-Kig otlMs p90(>k iB:th0:{kme manner as we would 

^efire tp.te trealodhouvfelves: it.confequcmly re*- 

. ^^airee iis to c^o nft injory:, either direfiHy or indl- 

/*^^aiy, tp ovrneigJihoeBT^s p6pfonr orto his proi- 

:iDerty aiwl reputation, h«l td^prwaote the fafety 

^ eachihy Qiscfty U^x^ means iff our pow^r. 

^iftrilmiivfi: juftice i« the wt«e of prinees and 

^s^iilrates, aind' its office is- to determine the 

ligjbts, and decide the diflRarences, between man 

^n^ man#.accon*ngtto the nales of equity, orthe 

di^at^ of !the eftatoWhed;law8 of the country - in 

which the parties refide. ' : 

It i5:evident,. from the above definition> thati 
in order to behave upon idt occafions with inrpar- 
tiflijufiice, wemuft becc«ftantly upon our guard 
ggliioft the pffquditei of^paffibn' and felf-^ntereft: 
for::the ma!». whi>'* has 'aBPipfWtioderate love for 
hinMelf, will fticfc at inching ta gratify it; and 
he who foflfers himfeit to h* Winded by his paffi- 

0B5, cannot difcemtbe limits of right and wrong. 

As 
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As mutual defence is the natural fouodatioOf 
fo juftice and honefty are the main piUan of 
fociety : every perfon,' therefore, who endeavours 
to weaken or deftroy them, ought to be confider- 
ed as a public enemy ; and^ on the other hand, 
he who labours to repair and ftrei^then them, 
deferves to be efteemed and honoured as -a friend 
to mankind. 

By the laws oi cmmmmcative Juftice, (or jitf- 
tice in private life) we ace required, not only to 
pay a ftri£b and lcri4>ukNis regard to the rights 
of others, and do no prejudice either ^to their 
perfons, their property, or their credit ^ tut to 
be juft to their merits, juid juft to their infirmi- 
ties, making all the albwance in their favour 
which their circumftances require, and a good- 
natured and equitable conftrudion of particular 
cafes will admit of; — to be true toour.friend- 
(hips, and to our promifes and contrads ; -^- and 
to be juft in our traffic, juft in our demands, and 
juft by obferving a due moderation and proportion 
even in our refentments..From this enlarged -view 
of common juftice, it is fufficientty: evident, that 
the man who pradifes it cannot fail to acquire 
the efteem and confidence of all who know him ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the wretch who, for 
any prefent advantage, will not foruple to wrong 
and diftrefs his neighbour, muft^ in a (hort time^ 
be fufpefted and abandoned by every one, as a 
public nuifance ^ fo that nothing can have a bet- 
ter 



/ 
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ter foundation in truth, or is more generally at- 
tefted by experience, thsok the old proverb, that 
— « Honejfy is the heftpolicyP 

Every knave i'^ a beaft of prey, and, when 
he has once difcovered himfelf to be what he 
^s> will be watched and harrafTed accordingly, 
l>y the whole neighbourhood where he-has fixed 
l^i« haunt. 

Of all the virtues juftice isrthc tett ; 
. 'Valour without it is a common pcft. 
X^yrates andthieves, too-oft with courage grac'd, 
Shew. us. how ill that virtue may^be placed. 
^Tisx>urxonipIexion msdce^us chsfte^nd brave :. 
Juftice from reafon and from heaven we have. 

All other virtues dwell but in the blood; 

This in the (bul, and.gives the name of good. 

.E X-A MP L ES, 

(|.) Agefilaus, th^ illufttious king- of Sparta, 
xeconimei^ded Juftice as. the queen of the Vir- 
tues, and^ ufed, to aflert, that. there could be no 
true CQUi[age, without., it* .When it v^as told 
him that the. gr^at monarch of Pe^ia had laid 
fome. cqminand uppn him ;-r-". What ! " replied 
^ he, " ^an^be be gr.0a$er than Agefilaus,, unlefs he 
i5abletb.be iwar^- juft ?" --^ hereby intimating, 
what.no fc;nfible maa will -deny, that the true 
ftandjgrd of royal grcateefs - is juftice. — Leon, 

another 
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another of tlie Spartan kings, being onc^' ti 
under wjiat govemndent the fnbjeds might 
moft fccurely : — •* Under that/' faid he, " wl 
juftice guides tlie helm, and the oppofite ' 
i» moft eflfefhiaU]! bumUed and difamwdi 
To the fame: pnrpofe Was the nobieTq)Iy of 1 
Anti^uius, when he. wa^ told by a hwtmg o 
tier, that to Princes every thing was juft: 
honeft, and that their elevated ftation ra 
them above the petty diftinSions of right 
wrong: — " True," laid^the generous mona 
'^ if you fpeak of the lungs of haibarianS;. 
to 2//, ,.whp have been educated in a better- 
of thbking^ thofe things alone can be juft 
honefti which, are reaHy* fo in their own natu 
— [Plutajich. 

(2.) When the Emperor Trajan had appoii 
Suberranus to be captain of the royal gu 
and was going, according to cuftom, to pre 
him with a fword as the badge of his office, 
firft drew it out of the flisatb, and: holdinj 
up,r-*^ Receive this/* faid he,. " that, if I 
according to thediOates of juftice,. you-may 
it in my defence ;. but,. if otherwifie, may < 
ploy it againft me: for a: breach' of-dCity is 
mbce criminal in thefe who hold the reins of 
vernment,than:in other peopW* Thifcifeneex 
lent prince, when he^affiutied the imperial fia: 
in the prefence of the people, bound himfetf, I 
folemn oath, to obfervc the l&ws ; declaring,— 
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" that what was forbidden to piivatc citizens 
was, at leafty equally forbidden to princes, who, 
as they canoQt be raifed above the laws of their 
country, are as much bound to confbrnn to them 
as the meaneft of the people." In conformity to 
this generous fentiment, the following conditions 
wereannexedy by his own defire, to the public 
vows, which were offered at the beginning of 
every year for the health and profperity of the 
Emperor; vi». ■ ij he ohferves the laws^ if he 
(9vemj the ftate with juftice and fidelity ^ and if 
ht makes the happtnefs of his people the principal 
^je& of his attention. It is likewife recorded, to 
bi« honour, that, during a long and profperous 
reign, he would never fuffer any one to be con- 
toned upon mere fufpicions, however ftrong 
and well grounded ; faying, that he had rather a 
^houfand criminals Ihould efcape unpuniflicd, than 
^'^e innocent perfon (houldbe condemned. 

[Dion. Pliny. 

(3.) The ancient Ethiopians were fo remark- 

^Wy juft and honeft, that they found it unneccf- 

^^ to provide even doors to their houfes ; and 

*^ugh many things of confiderablc value were 

frequently left all night in the open ftreets, and 

^ the pv^lic roads, they were always found as 

^^^ in the morning as if they had been lodged 

*^ home under lock and hey. It is likewife rc- 

^^rdcd of the Cehfic, the ancient Inhabitants of 

^^Sallia, that they had fuch an entire confidence 

I in 
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in each other's honefty, that ihey never ta 
trouble to fecure.th^r doors cither by lo< 
bohs. — [NicoL. Damasc. 

(4.) . When Callicratirias, a Spartan a< 
was fo much diftrefTed for money, jthat h 
unable to provide peceflaries for the.>fle$9 '. 
ccivcd a vifit from^me of Lyfander'flbfMir 
who nude him an offer of fifty talents {a 
confider;ible fum), on condition that he 
iiirrender up a perfon of the ^ppofite fad 
be put to death. But Calliciatidas, pref 
the pleas of equity, and the di^tes of h< 
to the acquifition of a temporary gaip^ not 
fufed to comply. ** If I had been Callicrs 
faid Cleander (who happened to be pref< 
the occafion), I would have accepted the mp 
- — ** And fo would I, replied the gallant Sp 
if I had been Cleander.'* 

: [Pl-UTA 

(5.) Alexander Severus, one of the R 
Emperors, inftead of leaving the manag< 
of his troops to. the , vigilance of his. of 
took the pains, in all his military expcdi 
to vifit .the tents himfelf, and enquire ;if a 
the foldiers were abfent. If he found they 
and, as generally happens in fuch^ cafc^js, 
they had left the camp only to phmder the 
try, he never failed to chaftife thieir rapacir 
ther by fome corporal puniflwnent, or a fin 
at le^ft, by a fevere.reprimand, which he a 

cone 
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concluded with alking them, ** if they would 
like to be plundered themfelves in the fame man- 
fler?" It was likewife his cuftom, whenever 
lepunilhed an oflFender, as wellagainft the civil 
as the military law, to addrefs the fuflFerer either 
in perfon, or by the officer who was to fee the 
fentence executed, with that equitable^caution : 
'^Do nothing to amther which you would'he un^ 
villingjbould be done to yourfelf. For this golden 
nile, which he borrowed from the Chriftians, 
he had fuch an uncommon veneration, that he 
«ndered it to be engraved in large capitals over 
the gate of his palace, and on the doors of many 
, other public buildings. — [Lampridius. 

(6.) A Pythagorean Philofopher, who had 
JHirchafed a pair of (hoes, not being able to pay 
for them immediately, returned to the fhop a fe w 
Aiys after with the full price agreed upon. As 
he found it entirely (hut up^ he knocked at the 
<loor J but, after he had waited a confiderable 
4»e to no purpofe, a ftranger informed hira 

that the (boemaker was dead and buried : 

■*" a lofs" added he, ** which is much la- 
tficntcd by us his poor neiglibours, who, it is 
likely, will never fee him again ; but to you, 
*^ho make no doubt that he will foon be equipped 
^th a new carcafe, and pay you another vifit, 
Wsabfence fliould give no uneafmefs." This he< 
&id. by way of raillery, alluding to the favourite 
I 2 . dodrinc 
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doflrinc of the Pythagoreans, that departed Ibttb 
arc transferred into other bodies. But the phi* 
lofopher, who found a fecret pleafure in the pof- 
feffion of a trifling fum which the flioe-niakerhid 
rot lived to receive, and which he had left no 
heir to demand^ carried it hoipe very chearfollfi 
chinking it In his hands as he went along. Re- 
flection, however, (bon . afterwards conduced 
him that avarice was the real (burce of his plea- 
fure i wherefore, reproaching bimfelf for the in- 
ward fatisfa&ion he felt iix being thus provides- 
tially excufed from the payment pfajuftdebt, 

" The poor flioe-maker". faid he, " is ftill 

alive to you. . Return therefore, and immediately 
rtftor^ what thou owed ! "-7-He accordingly went 
back to the (hop, and dropping the money through 
a chink in the door, he thus puniihed bimfelf for 
his fecret injuftice, and criminal love of gain, hy 
the unneceC&ry payment of a fum which no one 
had a right to demand. — [Seneca. 

(7.) Themiflocles once declared, in a fullaf- 
fembly of the. people, that he had a projeft 
to pi;opofe of the greateft public utility; but 
that he could not communicate it .to the citi- 
zens at large, becaufc the fuccefs of it depended 
much on the fecrecy with which it was exe- 
cuted. He therefore requefted they would ap* 
point a pcrfon to whom he might explain hiiB- 
felf without any danger of a difcovery. , Arift^' 

, dc«, 
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des (who was fo much diftinguiflied for his intc- 
grity, that he received the glorious fufaame of 
tke Jujl) was the perfon fixed upon for that pur- 
pofe, by the whole affembly.; . They had fo 
peat a confidence in his»*prud€nce and honefty, . 
that they referred the jndttcr^ entirely to his opi- 
nion. , Thcmiftocles,:... therefore, Iiaving taken 
him afide, infoijned him, -that the projeft he 
iad conceived was to born the fleet of the Gre- 
dan ftates, which them lay in a neighbouring 
port, called the Pira&us;: adding that, by this 
rocafts, Athens ^ould become abfolute miftrefs of 
Ac fea, and -the unrjpire of all Greece. After 
ftis exptaioation, Airillides returned to the affem- 
Hy, and affored them that nothing could be 
•ore beneficial to the republic than the projcft 
of' Thcmiftoclcs, but; at the fame time, that no- 
•Kng could be more unjuft and^ difhonourable. 
On hearing this, .the people urtanimoufly voted, 
ftat Thcmiftocles ffiould defifl: from his projeft. 
This ftory is the^ more remarkable, as it was 
*>ta company of PhilofcJphers, but a whole 
fcite; who iflued an order by which they de- 
prived thenrfelves of a very confiderable ad- 
'fcfitage, becaufe the means of obtaining it were 
»ot agreeable to the rigid dilates of juftice. — 
[Plutarch. 

The government of Greece having pafled 

from the Lacedemonians to the Athenians, it 

^as thought proper to lodge the common trea- 

I 3 fure 
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fure of the confederate ftates in the ifland oi 
Delos ; to eftablifli the neceffary regulations foi 
raifing and managing the money; and to fom 
a tax which fliould be proportioned to the re 
venue of the feveral governments, in order tha 
the expences of each being equal to their ability 
no one might have reafon to complain. The &i 
ficuity was to find a perfon of fo honeft aw 
uncorrupt a mind, as to difcharge, with up 
rightnefs and impartiality, fuch a very delicat 
and important office. All the allies caft thei 
eyes on Ariftides; and he was accordingly invefl 
ed by them with full powers, and the entir 
management of the tax. They had no caufe t 
repent their choice. He prefided over the tr^ 
fury with the fidelity and difintereftedncfs of 
man who confiders it as a capital crime to €in 
bezzle the property of anothet; and with th 
care and aSivity of a mafter of a Camily^ wh 
makes the mcft of his income, and fuffers nc 
thing to be wafted in extravagance. In ihor 
he fuccceded in what is equally difficult an 
extraordinary, the acq«iring the efteera and af 
plaufe of all, in an office in which it is almol 
impoffible ,to efcape the cenfure of any. As a 
additional proof of his juftice and integrity, it 
record^!, that, notwithftanding he enjoyed th 
higheft pofts in the government, and had the ab 
folute difpofal of its treafures, he died fo re 
markably poor, as not to leave a fufficiency t 

defra' 
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defray the expences of his funeral. The Athe- 
nians, however, had fo muth veneration for 
his mcmery, and fudi a ^grateful fenfe of the 
meritorious and diiinterefted fervice8 4ie had fen- 
din^d them^ that they buried* him, . and after- 
wards fupponcd his fami!]^, in the moft honou- 
rable manner, at the public charge. The 

fame iiraftribus ftdt^fman being once appointed 
jtsdge in atiW'rfuk, the plantifF urged^ by way 
of aggravation, that the defendant had fuch a. 
natural propenitty to- malevolence and flander, 
tJiar he had not- fpared even the charafter of an' 
Ariftidts M-'^-Rather tell me, my good friend,, 
replied' Ariflides, what injury he has done to- 
yau r. for^ it is ywr caufe, and not my own, of- 
whick I.am.now. to be the judge.". — [Plu- 

TARCH,. 

(8.) Ndiifchirvan, a Kingof Ferfia, having 
Ipent the morning in the manly pleafures of the 
chace, was defirous to regale hlmfclf in the 
field with part of the veniibn. Some of his at- 
tendants, therefore,, rode immediately to the 
next village, and took away a quantity of lalt 
to feafon it. The monarch, who was much 
celebrated for his juftice, fufpcQing, from their 
extraordinary hafte, in what manner they had 
a<Sed, ordered them inftantly to return, and 
pay the full value of it. — Then addreffing him- 
felf to the company, " Though it is true," faid 
Be, ** that the fait we have taken b a mere trifle, 
jet the leaft deviation from the rule of \\i{lva^ 

I 4 0\3k!^ 
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ought to be immediately reftified ; and efpecU 
ally by a King, who fhouldbe ^cpnilant exam* 
pie to his fubjefts of every pradicable virtue. It 
is, therefore, my duty^ if I cannot niake all. , 
my people juft even in; the fmalljeft matters, to 
Hiew them, at lead, that it is poflible to be fo.*^ 
— [Univers. Hist. 

(9.) Philip, King of Macedon, being urged 
to interpofe his credit and authority with the jud- 
ges, in behalf of one of his attendants, whofe 
Teputation, it was faid, would be totally ruined 
by a regular courfe of juftice, — ** Very proba- 
bly," replied the King; ** but, of the two, I 
had rather he fliould lofe &'/ reputation^ than I 

mhiej*^ Upon another occafion, bebg folicit- 

cd by his courtiers to difmifs a perfon of meiit» 
who had fpoken of him fomewhat flightingly,— 
** Perhaps," (aid he, " I have given him fuffici- 
ent reafon." Hearing foon after, that the man 
was in low circumftances, and greatly perfecuted 
by the courtiers, he relieved him in a very liberal 
manner. This alteration of behaviour foon 
changed the other's reproaches into the warmcft 
and moft fincere applaufe; which Philip being 
informed of,—** How great, faid he, is the 
power of juftice! By the practice or negleftof 
it, a King may make himfelf either beloved or 
hated!" — [Plutarch. 

(10.) Camb^^fes, one of the Kings of Perfia, 
who was famoih. for his unalterable regard to 
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jo&ke, had a particular favourite, whom he 
radlibdto the office of a judge: but the ungrate- 
ful wretch, depending upon the Credit he had 
vllh his maflet, proftituted the honour of his 
g(>veniment, and the rights and properties of his 
ftUow fubje&fty in fuch a. daring manner, that cau- 
fes were bought and fold in the courts of judica- 
toK as openly as provifions in the market. Ava- 
- rice was the ruling paiTion of his (bul, and thofe 
who would gratify it with the richeft obligations 
were always certain of gaining their fuit. - 
When Canibyfes was informed of this, he was fo ^ 
njuch exafperated, that he not only^ ordered him 
to be feized, and publicly degraded, but to have 
his fldn ftrippcd over his ears,, and the feat of 
judgment covered with it j as a warning to others. 
To convince the >world> that he was influenced to 
^ extraordinary aft of feverity by no other 
niotive than the love of juftice, he afterwards 
^ppoiflted the fon to fucceed to the office of his 
&ther. . "^ 

(li.) Caius LuciuV; the nephew of- the far 

mous^ Caius. Marius, a Roman conful, having 

Attempted the moft infamous debaucheiy upon 

9i ypuBg foldier of great petfonal beauty, whofe 

Haft^ was Tiebonius, the gallant youth, being 

fire4 with indignation at the fcandalous infult 

which was offered him, flabbed the. villi'an to 

the hcATt. As Lucius was a military tribune. 

Us death made a great noife: but the conful, 

I 5 though 
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though much aflFeSed with the lofs of his nepher^ 
and warmly foliated by his ffatterers to punifli 
Trebonius as a daring^ mutineer, not only ac- 
quitted him, but rewarded his courage, by pladng 
upon his head, with his own hand, one of tbofe 
honorary crowns which were beftowed' upon fol- 
diers who had fignalized themfelves by fiimc un- 
common aft of bravery. The whote army ap* 
plauded the juftice of their general; and the 
news being afterwards carried to Rome, the 
people were fo highly pleafed with . it, thai 
Marius was chofen conful the next year, and ha 
noured with the command'of the army in Trao 
falpine Gauh— [Pl u t ar ctt> 

(i2.) The ftory of Rhynfalt affords fiich 
ftriking eacample of juftice,, that I cannot onci 
it without doing an injury to my fubjeft. 
have copied it from the 491ft number of tt 
Speftator, where it is related with fuch an ^ 
fcding fimplicity, that it would ^have been grc? 
prcfumption in me to attempt the leaft alten 
tion. The reader will certainly feeli from tt 
perufal of it, that the mind of man is natural^ 
a lover of juftice, and enjoys a kind of virtuoi 
revenge, when^ any criminal is overtaken, i 
whom there is no quality which can be the ob 
jeft of pity. The ftory is related as follows :- 

When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, furnam 
cd tJie Boldy reigned over fpacious dominions 
now fwallowed up by the power of France, b 

heape( 
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Keaped many favours and honours upon Clau- 
<liu8 Rhyn&uky a Gennan who had ferved him 
in his wars, againft the infults of his neigh- 
kouTB. A great part of Zealand was, at that 
time, in fubje&ion to that dukedom. The 
prince himfelf was a pcrfon of fmgular huma- 
nity and juftice.^. Rhynfauh', with no other real 
quality than courage^ . had diffimulation enough 
to pafs upon his generous and unfufpicious 
mafterfor a perfon of blunt honefty and fide- 
Cty, without any vice that could biafs him^ 
from : the execution^ of juftice. His Highnefs, . 
P^epofiefled to his: aditentage, upon the deceafe 
of the governorro^his chief town of Zealand, .^ 
§*ve Rhynfaultthat command. He was not 
^ fejrted in that government, before he caft 
"'s eyes upon Sapphira,* a- woman*of exquifite 
^auty, the. wife of Paul rDanvelfei a wealthy 
"^Cfchant of the city under his proteSion and 
S^vernmem*. Rhynfauit.was a man of a warm s 
^nftkution,and«iviol^t A inclination to women, * 
^Jldnot un&illed imthe foftacts^which win their 
fjivour. He knew* what it was to enjoy the 
fatisfaSions ' which are reaped from the poflef- 
ftonpf beamy; but was. aa utter ftranger to^ 
the decencies^ ..honours,: and^deltcacies that at- 
tend the pailion towards them in elegant mind». ^ 
Mowevery he had feen fo much of the world, , 
that he had a great fliare of the language which 
ufually prevails upon the weaker p^rt of tliat 

fex,^ 



I 

\ 
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fcx, and he could with his tongue utter a paflU^ 
with which his heart was wholly untouch^^' 
He was one of thofc brutal minds which can t^^ 
gratified with the violation of innocence ai»^ 
beauty, without the lead pity, paiEon, or lor ^ 
to that w^ith which they are fo much delightcc^^' 
Ingratitude is a vice infeparable to a luftfu^^ 
man ; and the poffeffion of a woman^ by liitC^^"'^ 

^\ ho has no thoght but allaying a paiTioa pain^- 

ful to himfelf, is neceffarily followed by diftaft^^^ 
and averfion. Rhynfault being refolved to ac-- — 
complifh his will on the wife of Danvelt, lef^^ ' 
no art untried to get into a famitiarity at hei^ 
lioufe: but (he knew his charaifiier and difpo^*- — 
fi I ion too well, not to ihun all occafions that^- 
might enfnarc her into his converfatibo. Th^^ 
j;ovcrnor, difpairing of fuccefs by ordinarys^ 
means, apprehended and imprifoncd her huf-— - = 
band, under pretence of an information that h^^ 
was guilty of a correfpondence with the enemies - 
ijf the Duke, to betray the town into their poP— - 
leflion. This defign had the defired effeS; antfc^ 
the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the da]^^ 
before that which was appointed for his execu — — 
lion, prefcnted herfelf in the hall of the gove(— — " 
Tor's houfc, and, as he pafled through the apart- 
ment, threw herfelf at his feet, and, holding his 
knees, befeeched his mercy, Rhynfault beheld 
her with a diffembled fatisfaftion, and affuming 
an air of thought and authority, he bid her arife. 
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s^nd told her (he <nuft follow him to his dofet ; 
siod aflung her whether (he knew the hand of the 
letter he pulled out of hi$ pocket, went from 
faer, leaytng this admonhion aloud: ** If you 
>vill lave your huiband, you muft give me an 
Siccount of all you know, without prevarication; 
Cor every body is iatisfied he was too fond of 
^ou to be able to hide from you the names of 
^he reft of the confpirators, or any other parti« 
^Hilars whatfoever." He went to his clofet, and 
foon after the lady was fent for to an audience.. 
The fervant knew his diftance, when matters 
of ftate were to be debated ; and the governor^ 
laying afide the air with which he appeared in 
public, began to be the. fupplicant>. to rally an 
afflidion which it was in her power eafily to re- 
move, and relieve an innocent man from his im- 
prifonment. She eafily perceived his- intention, 
and, bathed in tears, began to deprecate fo wic- 
ked a defign. Lufl, like ambition, takes all 
the faculties of the; mind and body injto its fer- 
vice and fubjedion. Her becoming tears, her 
honeft angui(h, the wringing of her hands, and 
the many changes of her pofture and figure in 
the vehemence of fpeaking, were but fo many 
attitudes ixt which be beheld her beauty, and 
further incentives of his defire. All humanity 
wat loft in that onj^ appetite, and. he (Ignified to 
her^ in ib many plain terms,, that he was un- 
happy tillh^ had pofifefled her, ainl nothing lefs 

(hould 
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fhould be the price of her hufband's life ; ai 
mud, before, the following noon, pronouhc 
death or enlargement of Danvelt, After 
notification, when he faw Sapphira again ei 
diftraScd to make the fubjefk of their di& 
to common eyes appear different from wl 
was, he called his fervant to conduS her t 
gate. Loaded with unfupportable afBiftior 
immediately repairs to her hufband; and-^ 
fignified to his jailors, that (he had:« propo 
make to her hufband from the governor, fti\ 
left' alone with him, revealed to him all tha 
pafled, and reprefented the cndtefs conflij 
was in between love to his perfbn, and-*fi( 
to his bed. It is eafy to imagine^thc (har 
flidion thishonefl pair wa^in upon fuch a 
cident in lives not ufed toany^ biit ordinary o 
rences. The man wa« bridfed by (hame 
fpeaking what his feiar prompted upon fo tic 
approach of death'; Ifat let fell words that : 
ed to her he fhould not think hfer polluted, th 
fhe had not yetconfefTed to him that the gov 
had violated her perfon, fiiice he knejw hei 
.had no part in the aftion. She parted fron 
with this oblique permifRon to fave a life h< 
not refolution enough to refign for the fafe 
his hondur. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphii 
tended the governor, and, bieing led into ! 
mote apartment, fubmitted to his iiefircs. F 
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fe^lt commended her charms, claimed a famili- 
^ty after what had paffed between them, andj 
^ith an air of gaiety, in the language of a gal- 
l^t, bid her return, and take her hulband out of 
Fiicn: "but," continued he, **-my fair one 
"^uft not be offended, that i have taken care ho 
^U not be- an interruption to our future afligna^ 
*>ons. Thefe laft words foreboded what flie 
'^Und when &e came to the jaLilyr-^r Aujband. 
^^ecutediy the order of Rhynfaulti 

It was remarkable^ that the woman^ who was 
'^U of tears and lamentations during the whole 
^^ourfe of her afBiftion^ uttered neither figh nor 
Complaint,, but flood 6xed with .griefc at this conr 
Summation ot her miafortunes^ She betook her«> 
^If to hep abode, and^ after having in folitude 
paid her devotions^ toHkn who is the avenger of 
^tinocence, (he repaired privately to court. Her 
Pcrfon, and a certain- grandeur of. forrow,, neg- 
ligent of f6rm», gained hex paflage into the pre- 
puce, of the Duke, her fovereign. As foon as 
the came into the prefence, ftie broke forth into 
^he following words: — ** Behold, O mighty 
^ Charles I a wretch,, weary of life, though it.has 

always been fpent with innocence and virtue I 
. It is not in your power to redrefs my injuries, 

but it is to avenge them: and, if the protedion 
•of the diflteiled, and the puniihment of oppref- 

fors, is a taik worthy a prince, I.' bring.the Duke 

of Burgundy ample manner for doing* honour 
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to his own great oam^ and wiping infamy fnxn 
mine." 

When ihe had fpoken tbis^ ,(he delivered the 
Duke a paper reciting her ftory. He read it 
with all the emotions that indignation and pity- 
could raife in a prince jealpiu. of his honour in 
the behaviour of hb officers^ and proi^rity of 
hisfubjeds.. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynfatdt was fent 
for to court, and, in the prefence of a few of the * 
council, confronted, by Sappbira. . The Prince 
a&ing. Do yon imwr ihU lady ?. Rhynfault^ as • 
foon as he could recoverhis. fucprize,. told the 
Duke he would many her, if his FBghoefs .would ? 
pleafe to think that a« reparation^ The Duke 
fcemed contented with this anfwery and ftood by 
during the immediate folemnization of the cere- 
mony. At the condufion of it, »he told Rhyn- - 
fauh, — ^*^Thus far you. have done as conftrained - 
by my authority ; I fball not be fatisfied of your - 
kind ufage to her, without you fign a gift of 
your whole eftate to her after your deceafe.'* ' 
To the performance of this al& the Duke was • 
a witnefs. When thcfc two afts were ezficutedy . 
the Duke turned to the lady, and told her, ^ It 
now remains for me to put- you ia quiet pofieflion 
of what your hufband has fo bountifully beftaw^ 
cd on you ;" and ordered the immediate ezecu-- 
tion of Rhynfault I 

(13.) Thou|^ 
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(13.) Though I intended not to have troubled* 
my reader with any more of Xenophbn's dialogue 
pieces, I recollefl: fuch an excellent one upon the 
fubjeft, that I (hall now take the liberty to in- 
troduce it, with a few contraQiionsand alterati- 
ons, which I thought neceflary to adapt it to the 
capacity of youth. The divine Socrates, we are 
told, difcovered the ftriSeft regard to juftice in 
all his anions, both public and private. He was 
ever willing to give affiftance to thofe who flood 
in need of it; and was equally careful to obfcrvc 
the laws of his country, and fubmit K) the legal 
commands of the magiftrate. When it came to 
his torn to prefide in the public afTemblies, he 
would not fuffer any decree to pafs, which h« 
judged contrary to law ; nay^^ he once flood ug- 
alone iii the caufe of juflice, and' ftemmedfech s 
violent tumult of the people, aisno one but him* 
fclf would have had the firmnefs to refift ; and 
when the thirty magiflrates, who were juflly 
fligmatized as tyrants for their ufurpation, im- 
pofed any orders upon him which were illegah, 
Jie paid no regard to them : — once, in particular^ 
when they commanded him, and three others, 
to drag a perfon to execution, who had been 
condemned contrary to law, he nobly defied their 
menaces, and refufed to obey them. It was, 
likcwife, cuflomary with many others, when 
they were brought to a trial, to folicit the favour 



(principle, of juftice he endeavoured to i 
the minds of all bisracquaintanoe;. hot 
had a convcdacion upon the fubjed wi 
fon named Hippias, wh'u^ deferves.to 
ed. Hi{^>tad9 it feems, after a long 
from Athens^ happened, ,on his return 
into company, . when Socrates was c 
that, if a perfon was dcfirous to learn 
cbanic or commercial art,, or ta have 
broke to the bit,, or an ox to the yoke, 1 
find many wha were able to undertake i 
he wanted to Jeain to htju/k, hsT coul 
eafily procure a capable inftrudor, 

hearing this, rcpjied with a iheer, * 

my Socrates; have L found you ftill i 
the fame thingsi whicL.1 heard you ' fay 
left Athens I 
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H. I think I am not, faid Hippias; and for 
that reafon, whenever I happen to fall into com- 
pany, I always endeavour to reconunend myfelf 
by fuggefting.fomcthing which is new. 

S. This muft make youi* converfation very 
agreeable, replied Socrates. But pray, continu- 
ed he, fuppofe you was a{ked„ how many letters 
there are in my name, could you fometimes fay 
one thing, and fometimes. another ? Or, if the 
queftion was propofed, whether five and five 
make ten, would you be abk to. vary your an- 
fwer? 

H. As to fuch things, faid Hippias, I mufi: 
certainly fay the fame as other people would. 
But we are now talking of jujlice, -or the rule . 
of right and wrong ; and I flatter myfelf that I' 
have fomething to offer upon this head, which 
neither you,, nor any other peifon, can obje& to. 

S. A noble difcovery indeed I replied Socrates; 
for, if the rule of right and wrong was once 
fettled, there would no longier be any difference 
of opinion between our magiftrates, — no faftious^- 
parties among the people^ — no Ikigioue fuits be- 
tween private citizens,— no commencement of 
hoftilities between neighbouring dates 1 It would, 
therefore, be a killing mortification to me, Hip- 
pias, to leave your company without hearing this 
wonderful fecr^t I 

H. But you may affurc yQurfelf, faid the 
otheTf that you will not hear it till you have 

firft 
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firft iirfbrmed us what isyour opinion 
ticc: for it was always yout pfaftice, J 
to propofe qodHons fo other people, a 
reprefent the anfwenr- in' fuch a mani 
turn the laugh upon - thoie who inad< 
but you never* Tenturc to advance any 
your own, . that you may not be called 
prove it. 

^. What! replied Socrates; and hs 
the», never yet obferved that I am coi 
publiihing my notions of juftice to the v 

H, How publiflithem ? faid Hippias, 

S, By my a^ionT^ anfwered Socrates ; 
at leafl, are as worthy to be credited as- ^ 

H. And much more fo, replied Hipj 
Tmyfelf have heard many declaim. .with 
on the bestuty of juftice, who were all 
very indiflFerent about the pra6^ice of it 
who is juftin his^8:i(»is, is ajuft man 
earneft. 

5. But when have you known mc, 
crates, either to bear falfe witnefs, or t 
the charafter of my neighbour? * Or 
inftance have I" fowed the feeds of dil 
tween friends^ — fomented fedition in tl 
- — <3r praSifed any other kind of injufl 
can mention ? 

H, Never, I believe, anfwered the ot 

6. But.muft we not allow, that to 
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fromevery aft of injuflice, is liifficicnt to cha- 
raflerize sLJuJi man ? 

H, There ! now, faid Hippias ; you are *€n- 

ilcavojurbg 4:0- evade the queftion a8 ufual, with- 

^t giving us your own opinion ; for you have 

^nly iDformed us what a juft man will mt do, 

^ but have not faid a fyllable of what he fiould do. 

S, I ina^inedj replied Socrate?, that to ibr- 

i^ar cvei-y kind of iiijufticewas very fufficient 

^0 denonainate a man to be jujl. But if you think 

' otherwife, let us try whether this will fatisfy you : 

^ fay, then, that juftice is nothing elfe. but a-ftri£t 

^bedience-to the laws. 

H, Ldo not. fully underftand you. 
S. But you und^rftan^, I >fuppofe, . what ^ 
*^ean by the laws. 

H. Moft certainly: they are fuch d^r^s w 
yi:ie people ena& in a public alfembly, to deter- 
mine .What ought, or ought not, to be done. 
* <?• Then, he who lives agreeable to thpfe de- 
" xirrees, lives in obedience to the law^., and he 
\vho lives othei^wife muft be confidered as an ofr 
' fender. 

jy. He miifl:. 

S. We may alfo add, that be vhp thus obeys 
^ the laws is sljuJI man, and he who difdbeys them 
- is unju/l, 

iJ. Veiy true, feid; Hippias J but the pflice 
you fpeak of mifift 1^ citKmely varilible and un^ 

fettled J 



I 



. H. They do. 

S, Might you not, then, as welllaugh 
enemies for endeavouring to defend thei 
in time of war, becaufe a time of pea 
foon follow, as ridicule thofe who ob 
laws, becaufe thofe laws may afterwards 
pealed ? A general obedience to the fam 
is the only fource of that national hai 
which is fo effential to the welfare of j 
^lo individuals, likewife, fuch an obedien 
be produftive of many important advai 
for, what furer means can we employ t4 
the cenfure of the public, or to partake 
nours and emoluments ? What fo likely to 
us in a procefs at law ? Or to whom do \ 
truft our wealth, and our children, witl 
unlimited confidence, than to the man 
ftri£^lv ohedienf fo the laws of .his CO 
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amd confederates rather entrnft tfie command of 
tlieir araiies and fortrefles^ than to the man who 
is fcrapuloufly careftil not to -violate the laws? 
Prom whom will thofe^ who have any favours 
to beftow, be more cenain of a grateful return? 
Anij, 'confequeiltly, to whom will they rather 
chufetofliew their kindnefs than to 'him who 
ismoft likely to acknowledge it ? In fliort, who 
is tliere we ■ Ihould more defire for a friend, or 
lefs wifti to be our enemy, than he whom few 
Would willingly offend, while his favour is court- 
ed \}j niany ? Such, my Hippias, are the nu- 
njerous advantages which refult from a careful 
*nd regular obedience to the laws, or, in ^ther 
J^rds from the-praftice of juftice*^ for with mcy 
^0 obey the laws, and to be juft, arc the fame 
^hing. If you are of a different opinion, I beg 
®f you to let us hear it. 

k. Indeed, -anfwcred ' Hippias, my opinion 
rf juftice is much the fame as yours. 

iJ. But have you- never heard of certain laws 
Hich are not written ? 

ft 'You mean thofe ^hich are in force every 
where? 

S, I do f but did all mankind concur in mak-. 
ing them ? 

H. That would * be impoflible ; * becaufc the 
whole world cpuld never affenible for that pur- 
pofe J neither do all fpeak the fame language. 

S. Front 
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S. From wbom^ then, do you fuppofe vn 
ceived them ? 

H. I fliould imagine from the deity; fo 
firft commandment in every place is, to reve 
the deity. 

S. And are we notalfo as univerlally enjo 
/^ ionour cur parents / 

KWeare. 

S. To be compleatly jyft^ then, thefe 
mud be as punjftually obeyed a^ the written 
of. our country? 

H. They certainly muft. 

S. And is not this likewife an univerfal 
though It is not to be found in our writtcr 
tutes, — tiat *we Jboidd always be grateful to 
ivio have done us any goodf 

H. Undoubtedly. 

S, And yet there are great numbers 
tranfgrefs itj but they never efcape uaipuniC 
for, when their ingratitude is once known, 
bfe every valuable friend, and are forced tc 
low thofe who delpife them. For are not 
the moft valuable friends from whom we re< 
the moft valuable favours? But he wh 
nniean enough to flight the kindnefs of t 
friends, or repays it with ill oflSces, will foo 
defpifed for his ingratitude; and yet, for 
fake of the emolunaents he ftill experts \ 
them, he perfifts i« costing the favoui 

t 
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tWe who flight him^ with the lowefl: and mod 
^efpicable fervility. 

H. I am ftill more convinced, faid Hippias, 
that thefe unwritten laws were enafted by the 
Deity. For, when I reflet thjtt every violation 
cf than carries with it the particular punish- 
ment it deferves, I am forced to infer,, that tbef 
were conbivied by a far more able legiflator than 
u to be found amonglt meq. 

S.But whatihall we fay,- Hippias? Can the 
Deity, think you^ enaftf ny laws which are un- 

juft? . . . ' /: ■ ■' 

H. Sd£ar from it^ rcpliec) Hippias^ that I be- 
Heve no other legiflatbr can niake thole which are 
peffeftly otherwife,' . . . 

5. It niuft then follow, anifwered Socrates^ 
that- we aire authorized by the Deity himfelf to 
'iy, thit jujtice is a punfiual obedience to the 
^^j-^firtt/to^thofe which he has imprefled on 
**Ticai-ts' of all men; and, next, to the laws of 
^^ country, fo far as they are confiltent with the 
fcrmcr. . 



CHAP. 
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.CHAP. IX. 
-Of DIl^IGENCE. 



D 



'ILTGEKCE is ^'careful add. regular ud 

[ the mod probable and honeft means to aop 

feme valuable good. It mud here be underftc 

that nothing can be truly valuable v^hich is 

compatible with the firidell juftice. 

If the p^y>/?.wc piirfue is trifling, our Jab 
to acquire it does npt merit the name of diligei 
but is a kind of bufy . Jdlenefs^ ,whicK ought 
ther to ..be punifhed than . connnended : ". 
fame may be faid, when. the means we emj 
are highly improbable.' But, if the means are 
Xotiefl, or attended ^ith greater, danger than 
poffeffion of the obje£t will repay, we are gu 
cf knavery in .the one cafe, and of rafluief: 
the other. 

The leading obje^tn in the ordinary bufinef 
life, Oiould be that which is moil fuitable to 
{lation in which Providence has placed us, 
to the beft means and abilities with which H 
ven has thought proper to fumifh us. j 
want of attending to this obvious maxim, r 
ny perfons have wafted the prime of their y< 
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"» foch delufive purfuits, as have gained them 
nothing but fucceffive vexations and difappoint- 
nents. 

Aftion keeps the foul in conftant heahh, but 
rdlenefs corrupts and rufts it : for a man, even of 
rtie ^reateft abilities, may, by negligence and 
idlcnefs, become fo mean and defpicable, as to 
be an incumbrance tp fociety, and a burden to 
birafelf. 

The indolent man is more perplexed to rc- 
folve was to do, and afterwards to begin what 
^e has refolved upon, than the diligent man is 
in doing what he ought. 

You may always confider yourfelf as ari idler, 
^hen you ought to be othcrwife employed ; and 
^e effeftual method to judge of a man's incli- 
nation and capacity, is to obfcrve the ordinary 
banner in which he fpends his Icifure-time. 

He that follows his pleafure, inftead of mind • 
^g his hufineis, will foon have no bufincfs to 
^nd. 

Induftrious people, as being feldom in 'the way 
^f temptation, ufiially contraft fuch aTcttled ha- 
k^it of fobriety, as cannot eafily be worn off; and 
^liis, added to their diligence, foon rewards them 
'Vrith a fliare of health and plenty, which en- 
ables them to'pafs the remainder of their lives in' 
51 very confortable manner. 

He whofe mind is engaged! in the purfuits of* 

^owledge, or the acquifition or improvement 

' K z of 
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of a fortune, not only efcapes ^he infipidity oF 
indi£Ference, and the tedioufnefs of inaSivity, 
but enjoys a gratification which is wholly un- 
known to thofe who live lazily on the toil of 
others; for life affords no higher pleafure than 
that of furmounting difficulties, pafling from one 
llep .of fuccefs to another, forming new wiihQSf 
^d feeing them gratified. He that labours ma 
great or laudable undertaking, has his fatigues 

. firfi fupported.by hopi^ and afterwarils reward- 
ed by joy; he is always moving to a. certain en^, 
and, when he has attained it, an ^id more dis- 
tant invites liimto a new purfuit.— It does 
not, indeed, Mlways (though generally) happep, 
that diligence is fortunate: the wifeft fchemes 

. may be brokea by unexpe^ed accidents, and 
the moil conftant perfeverance fometimes toils 
through life without a recompence. . But labourf' 
though unfuccefsful,. is more elig^le than idie- 
ntfs: for he that ppfecutes a biwdful piirpofe, 
by lawful means, a£ts always with the apprpba- 
tionof his own reafbn^ heis anifoated, tliiK)ugh 
the courfe of his^endeavQurs, by an eixpe^tion^ 
which, though Jiot certain, he; knows* tq beju(^; 
and is at lafl: comforted in hit difappointmi^qt, by 
the confcioufnefs that he has not. £afle4 by his 
own fault. But, in jiiftice to the cauf<p of virtue, 
we may add> that, in many inftances even of this 
nature (few as they ar^), the want of ^cefs is 




"., > 
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not Gw^kig. 10 the ineiScacy -of our diligence, but 
tothfcprcvaknce pf feme, uohappy vice, which 
coumerads our-end^avourfi. . 

T]?e chief bufiiiefe of ^^thofe who liave not yet 
aftwed at the ftatc of manhood fliould be, obe- 
dience to their pareat^y $u)d-regularity pf beha- 
viour^ while at boln^>; a filenrand carefol atten- 
ft<*to the inftrjuftions of theirteachersj while at 
fchool; and ihe fttiaeft ob^dWficJe and fidelity to 
thein nuifters, yrhile they continue in a ftate of 
»Ppremicelhip.- If they properly difcharge thefe 
"»portant duties, they are fuflfciently dihgent. . 

par $icukr Jy in4lb Jh^rjit cf Knowledge. • 

(i.) Cameades, ! a patient and' labcsrious vetc- 
^ under the banners of pbiloibphy, after a long 
fervicc of ninety years^ fiiiifhed his life and his 
fe»dies at the fame inftant. . He often applied 
^fclf to the purfuit of knowledge with fuch 
^aoommon eagernefr^ and was fo deeply engaged, 
^rather buried, in fpeculation, that he forgot 
tafeed himfelf as he fat at table. — [Valeriu s 
Maxim. . 

(2.) Demofthenes,^ the prince of orators, was 
fo paffionately fond of eloquence, and a man pf 
filch amazing application, th^t he overcame 
even the moft difcouraging impediments of na- 
ture, by his diligence and perfevcrancc, Tho* 
his pronunciation was fo remarkably defefkive, 
K 3 N^^x. 
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that he could not pronounce the firft letter i^ 
the name of his favourite ftudy (the art of rht^ ^ 
ton'c)y he fo efFe£tually correfted this imperfect 
tior, by mere dint of pradice, that no pcribr*- 
in Athens could afterwards pronounce it mor^ 
ditlinclly. He likewife brought his voice, whicl^^ 
was naturally harfli and fqueaking, to fuch at- 
mellow tone, as was very ^reeable to the earj. 
and, though he was afBi^ed with a conftituti* 
onal weaknefs of the lungs, he acquired^ by 
his induftry, that manly ftrength of utterance 
which had been denied to him by the natural 
habit of his body. For, putting fome pebbles - 
into his mouth, he pronounced a number of ' 
verfes as loud as he diftinftly could, either walk- " 
ing full fpeed the whole time, or climbing the 
fteepeft eminences, with as fwift a pace as hii 
ftrengih would permit. 

The fame excellent fpeaker ufed frequently to 
declaim upon the fea-fliore, where the noil 
and daftiing of the waves was raoft violent, that 
he might hereby accuftom himfelf not to be dif 
concerted by the noife and clamour of the 
pulace. He is likewife reported to have built a ^ 
cell under ground, in which he confined himfel^^ 
two or three months fuccefiively, that he might 
apply his whole attention to the improvement of^ 
his voice and gefture : and, to fecure his ftay in 
fuch a difagreeable confinement, he (haved . the 
crown of his head, that he might not be aWe to 
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^^nture abroad without expofing himfelf to the 
''idicule of the neighbourhood: After maintain* 
^g' filch an obftinate confti'ft" with the infirmities 
^f nature, he at laft came off viSorious, and ef- 
^^Qually overpowered her malevolence by his 
*^n wearied firmnefs and refolution.^^r-[CiCERO, 

QjJlNTILIAN, &c. 

(3.) Cleanthfesy who was afterwards an eml- 

'^^nt philofi^pher, had twa fortifying difficulties 

^o ftrugglt with in his firft^purfuit of knowledge, - 

"""-^a- dull capacity, ' and^ an empty" pocket. But, 

"^^^hcn the love of wifdbm had 'fired his breafti 

*^« conquered the perverfeneifs of his genius by 

*^is' unremitting application, and a conftant at- 

"^^dance in the day-time upon the kflfures of 

^feieno ; ::and, . wiih equil diligence, : Iie> fecured 

i^fdf from immediate want, by* drawing water 

^>ut of i deep' welt in the night; for an honeft 

fgardenerih' the neighbourhood. 'It is reported, 

ihat he was ©rxe fummoned before a court of 

jaftice, becaufe he always appeared very healthy 

itid in' good condition, though he Was never ab- 

fcrved tof follow- atiy bufinefs for a riiaintcnance, 

But„when he produced the gardener ibovenien- 

ti6ned,.and a widow who frequently employed 

him in making bread, as the conftant witnefles 

of his induftry and fimple diet, he was not only 

acquitted with honour, but prefented by order of 

the magiftfates with a premium of thirty pounds, 

K 4 whichjj 
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which, however, he had the fpirit to refufc— 
[Diogenes Laertius. 

(4.) Antifthenes having exhorted his difciples 
to apply themfelves in good earned to the purfuit 
of wifdom, and few of them paying a proper 
regard to his admonitions^ the rigid fage difmif* 
fed them all from his fchool, and, among the 
reft, Diogenes. But the latter, having the high- 
eft veneration for his merit, and being extreme* 
1y unwilling to lofe the benefit of his inftnic- 
tions, came to him again, as ufual, and pofi- 
tively refufed to leave him. The phibibpher 
was fo much exafperated at his obftinacy,t that he 
threatened, if he did not immediately withdraw, 
he would chaftife his impudeni:e with a jcane,^. 

which he then held in his hand; and, upon hii^ 

farther refufal, he aftually ftnick bim fcyer^ ^ 
times. By.t Diogenes, being determined, iV^ 
poffible, not to lofe fo excellent a matter, wa^^^ 
fo far froni being difcour^ged by this uqcom- 
plimentary vliagc, that he hyraorpufly pfefente 
his back, telling him, at the f^me time, " tc^^^ 
ftrike as often and ^s hard as he pleafed; far yoi*:^ 

fhall never, fai.d l^e, find a flick which has fuf— 

ficicnt virtue to ftrike Diogepes ftom the fchoo^^' 
of wifdom !'* Antifthenes was, at laft, fb muct 
foftened by. his patient perfeverance, that he 
confented to re-admit a fchoUr who had fuch an 
uncommon, defire tp be iqftrufted ; and eye^ af- 
terwards 
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terwards he hai a paiticulaf efteem for hihi, and 
treated him^ in ^11 refpeds, with the care and 
fondoefsof a parent. — ^^[^i^ian, Diogenes 
Laertius. 

(5.) The wife Solon took a pride m declaring, . 
ihat the older be grew, the mord eager he was 
to improve his underftanding ;-^-^a dcckration 
which he verified in a remarkable JAianner^ when 
he lay upon his deathr»bed: ibr, obferving his 
friends, who were then fitting by him, to be 
talking together very ferioufly, he raifed his - 
head from the pillow ; and being thereupon afk- - 
ed if he wanted any thing,—" Nothings faid he, 
but the pleafore of hearing your difcourfe ; that, , 
after I =have properly acquainted myfclf with 
the fubjeflt of it,Iiibay die with the greater fatis- - 
faaion.-r-[CicERO, Valerius. 

{6.) Cato the Elder took the trouble to learn 
Greek in his old age, and then appHed himfelf 
to the ftudy of it with as much avidity, as if he 
was ^quenching a painful -ihirft^ long continu- 
ance. Tb«> the wits of the age ufed to fay, 
was a jiidgBient upon him, for having defpifed 
and even perfecuted the language when he was 
-young. — [I©KM. 

.: (7.) When Diogenes' wa^ ih the "diedine of 
life, he was told by one of his friends, that it 
was bigb t^n^ ^ kiffiLlo quit the fatigue 6f 
ftudy . — " Indeed 1" replied the philolbjAdr ; **afld 
if I was now running a race, would you think 
K 5 that 
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that I ought to flacken my fpeed when I was air 
moft arrived at the ftarting-poft ?. In my op- 
nlon» this (hould rather be an inducement ta 
quicken it."' — [Erasmus. 

(8.) The Emperor Aurelius purfued his flu*- 
dies, in the latter part of his Bfe, under the di- 
re^ion of a philofopher called Sextus, going as 
conftantly to receive his inftruftions as the bufi- 
nefsof the ftate would permit. As be was one 
day coming out of his palace for that purpofe. 
he was a(ked by Lucius, another philofopher 
who had lately arrived at his court, whither h< 
was haftening, and with what defign ? ** I an 
ef opinion," replied the emperor (who had lonj 
been diftinguiflied as much for his learning as hi 
virtue,) " that it is no difgrace, even to the old 
eft man upon earth, to leara any thing whicl 
may be ufeful to him ; and, for that reafon, 
am now going to Sextus, that he may teaCh m 
feveral things with which at prefent I am nc 
fufficiently acquainted." Lucius was fo mud 
furprifcd at this anfwer, that, lifting up bot! 
his hands to heaven, he cried out, — *• O, im 
mortal Jupiter! what an aftonifliing fight 
The auguft Emperor of the Romans conde 
fcends, even in the decline of life, to vifit 
poor philofopher, and carry his books in his hand 
with the humility of a child!" [Philo 

STRATUS. 

(9.) The Emperor Julian ufed to divide th 

nigh 
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liight in. three parts,— one for fleep, another 
for public bufinefs,; and the third, for Aadj, 
This isalfiakjneported.^ have, been the cuftom of 
Alexander the Great'. But Julian always irofe 
at midnight, — not from a bed of down^ covered 
with iilk and embroidery, but from a coarfe 
mattrefs, corered with a. (kin. — [Am mi an. us. . 
• (la) Alfred the Crcat was onje of the wifeft 
naonarchs that ever fwaycd the fo-itifli fcepter. 
Every hour of bis -life bad its particular bufinefs 
affigned to it. He divided the day and night 
into three parts, ^ each corififling of eight hours ; , 
and, though be was nuicb, .afflid€4 with the 
piles, .bfi allow(,d himftlf only^ one of thofe 
parts for fleep, jneais, , and exerclfe^ devoting 
the fecond . to. readipg^ writing;;^ and pray er> and 1 
the third to public bufinefs... 

(ii.). The chacaacr' of ^ King Edward the ' 
Eldcr^ in private .life, not only merits applaufe, . 
but Calls for imitation. . The education of his 
children was one principal objeft of his atten- 
tion, . and. was copduifled by a plan as com- 
mendable as. it is now unconimon. His daugh- 
ters were inftruSed^. at. their Icifure-hours,. in 
all thofc branches of learning which, were moft - 
prpper to. ado^, their minds;, and^ at other 
times, they, were. emplqyed in .exercifing their 
-diftaffs. or their needle?. " This was-fo far' from 
difparaging them in the eyes of the other fex, 
that it effeSuallyj recommended "them to the 

eftecm. 
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fure, nor lefs< alone, than when hie was wliolly 
by himfelf :*' a very uncommon turn of mind 
in thofe who have been accuftomed ta the Huny 
of bufinefs, who too generally fink, at every in- 
terval of leifure, into a kind of melancholy 
naufca, and a llftlefs di%uft for every thing 
about thcm^ 

(14.) Pliny, the daiitng of the mufes and the . 
graces, haa- informed us, in one of his letters^ , 
what was his -manner -of- fiHing* up the little ^- 
cancies of hiS' very- pleafiires^ . ** Sometimes,'^ 
fays he, " I go a huntinpj but, even then, I 
always take care ta carcy my /podiet^book with 
me, that while my fervants are employed in di& 
pofing the nets,, and making, the neceflfary pre*- 
parations of the chace, I may (ketch out fome- 
thing which jmay be of ufe ta me in the profecu*. 
tion of my^ftudies ; . fa that^ , if I -mifs of my 
game, I am,, at leaft^ fure of bringing home a 
few fervLceable thoughts^, and not'^retHrning (as 
might othcrwifc be the cafe) with the moptifica" 
tion of. having -hunted to no purpofe:" 

(15.) Mr. Afcham, in a^ letter to- Sir John 
Gheke, fpeaking of the Princeft Eliiabeth, 
fays, " It can fcarce be credited to what de- 
gree. of .ikill .inthe Latin and Greek fhe might 
arrive, if fhe fliall proceed in« that courfe^'of 
ftudy, wherein, (he hath begun.** In another 
letter to his frend • Sturmius, he t^ells bwn, 
<* That he enjoyed at court as agreeable a -free- 
dom 
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&mduoii a£ wonwm for vbichi they w«rc. df^ 
igmd iwi adafrtsed ,by j*e Pbiw Providence 2 
jM til honour )to. (the &ir fet of «ur own aation» 
itimiftjhecoofeflbd,' that fe^^^ral of them» and 
thofe of the hi^eft qu^ity, hav^ made it not 
only .a dut]^> tot a pleafure* tp eqipoly them- 
felves in needle-works, not of a trifling, but of 
tite moA ferviceable kind; and to make part of 
(her furniture with their own haqds. 1 might 
alfe add» that great numbers of them have 
adetmed their minds with the moft agreeable and 
uf^ful parts of knowledge. 

(13.) The ^xedknt education which the 
younger Scipio had received, under his father 
^ulus £miiiua, send from the inftruAions jof 
Pojybtus, ptTh&\y i|ualified htm to fill up h^s 
vacant hours with advantage, and a&^erwards to 
fupport the Idfwe of a rerired life with pleafure 
ami dignity. ■•* Nobody,'^ fays a valuable hiftcr 
rian, ^f knew better * how, to mingle letfure and 
^dion, nortb onaploy the intervals of public bufi* 
nefs with mor^ c^egaace and tafte. Divided 
b^ween arm» and the miiies, between the mili- 
tary labour^ of Uus.camp and the peaceful fpecu- 
lations of the ckilet, he either execdfed his body 
w tb^ p^riliou^fieigufis .of war,, or faiis mind in 
the ftudy of the fiiences.V His . predecefior 
r(and grandfather by adoption J the illuftrious 
Scipio Afrk4nqt> ufed to fay, *^ that he was 
n^yer Idi idle tlmn vhcn he was entirety at lei- 

fure. 
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taincd thgt Gngularity of karaing Ho underftandy 
(peak, and write, Wh wittUy with head, and 
fair wkh hand, as fearoe cxae or two more wifes 
in the univerfities had attained unto." The ce- 
lebrated Scalig^r has iikewiiie infiomied us, that 
file fpoke five languages with the greatefl fluen^ 
cy, and knew as much as thentioft learned man 
then living. 

She employed Sir.Heflry Saville, and Sir John 
Fortefcue, to read to her at leifure hours, the 
works of Thucydldes^ Xenophon,^ and Polyi 
bius. When they had gone through thefe, (he 
ordered th^m to read Euripides, -^fchines, and 
Sophocles. She herielf read over Cicero, Plinyj 
Livy, Tacitus^ and the memoirs^of ;the Empe^ 
ror Tiberius, and all Senecjt'S: works, with great 
attention, not only to impfove^ herielf in the 
Roman language, and enrich her memory, witt 
grammatical obfervations, and degant phtafes^ 
but file carefuUy tre^fiued «p thofe jnaximc 
which might be. moft ttfeful to. her in private 
life, and the government of 'the n^uion. There 
was not one renc]iarkabie:oc«:urreDcc, or valuable 
fentimcnt, in Thucydidea and Xenophon, rela- 
ting to the coduS: of life, or the management oi 
public i affairs, but flie had it perfeSly by heart, 
She herfelf tranflated . one of Xcnpphoe'^ Dia- 
logues, from Greek into! Englifh, between 
Hiero^ king of Syracufe, and the poet Simoni- 
des, on fie M/e of a prince^ and a. private num. 

She 
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She^ likewifef tranflated two orations of Ifocrates 
into Latin. ^ 

She applied herfelf as diligently to the ftudy 
of phHofophy:, as of ebquence and: hiflory ; 
and not only perufcd the ; bell authors oa the 
febjefl^ but feleSid from thiem.the moft valu-- 
able maxims of policy and jnrifprudence. M^ 
reri aflures its, (he was a great adept iti mathe>- 
nsatics; and ProfeflTor Ward arttribntes the im^' 
provement rf iwktit^ a's well as of many other 
fdienciis^ to t\tt paitieutar emcouragement and: 
. application of this lieanied and all^CQpmpliihed 
princefs. «^ Her reign," fays he> ^* brought 
forth a noWe birth, as of all learned men, fo of 
mufic. This was very probably owing to the en^' 
doitfagcnieiit given by this prmcefs to that an 'in 
GDrtimon with others, as weH by her example as- 
favouk*: fo^ flie was not only ^ lever of mufic,* 
bat Ukewifd'fluUod in it herfelf ^ and- therefore 
Richaid Mulcafler, thei^ mafter of merchant- 
tayloi^s fchool, paid her a handibme compliment 
on that account in the foUewing verfes ; 

Scgia majeftasy sBtatis ^k)ri|a noftr^, • 
Hanc.in delkiisXatopfcr habere iblet; 
Nee cpntebta graves aliorum audire Ubores, 
Ipfa enim egregia vocemanuq; canit, 

' The queen herfcjjf, who guides our cbnqu'Hug arms,' 
Yields with deKght (o niufic's tuneful charms; 
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And, not content t*admire anodiei's kjs, 
HcAown fair hand and voice the conceit nHe*. 

To conclude this truly illi^ious example, 
which I have dwelt upon fo Jong, becanfe it re— 
flcds an honour upon the.iex, Lifaall requeft 
leave to add» upon the authority of Mr. Camb- 
ilciii that this excellent princerS).unle6 when pre- 
vented by public or doixieilic engagements, or 
fuch bodily ex^rclfes a;^ were, nece^ry for the. 
pi^fcrvaiion of. her health, beftowed her time in 
the company of the mufes ; being conftantly. em-, 
ployed, cither in reading and tranflating the per-, 
forinanccs of others, or in ixiakiog. compoCtions, 
of her own. 

But there l« one circumftance, which it would) 
Uc doing an injury to my young readers to omit;, 
—that her attention to the moft approved .writ- 
ers of her own and former ages, did not pre-l 
vent her from, paying a particular regard to that 
bcft of books The Bible^ I cannot exprefs hef. 
great cftccra for the fticred oraclesfof our reli-- 
glon, more elegantly or agreeably than in her 
own wordsi as they may be found in a manib- 
fcript (No. 23 s) in the iBodleian library. ** I 
walk, many times," fays ihe, •* in the piealant 

* As I hive not met with any other trinflation of Mr« 
Mulcafter'i epigcAxn, the ret<^r, I hope, will forgive me (though : 
no poet) for prefcnting him. with one oFmj own*. 

fields 
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fields of the holy fcriptures, where I pluck up 
goodliefome herbes of fentences by pruniil^ eat 
them by reading; digeft th^n bymufing; and 
laie them up at length in the hie fent of me- 
mories by gathering them together; that fe^ 
having tafted their fweetnefs, I may the lefs per- 
ceive the bitternefs of life." 

(i6.) I cannot better conclude this chapter 
than in the following dialogue from Erafinus, in 
vrhich one friend is introduced as rallying and 
correding the indolence of another. 

A, This morning I made free to call upon,; 
you, but was informed you was not at home. 

B. The information was partly true: for I 
really was not at home for the pleafure of other 
people, but very much fo for my own. 

A. W}iat comical riddle is this? 

E^ You muft certainly have heard the' old 
proverb, / fleep for nobody hut my f elf. And you 
have, likewife, read the well-known (lory of 
Nafica, who, going one day to vifit his friend 
Ennras, was informed by the maid-fervant, by 
her matter's order, that he was not at home. 
Nafica difcovered immediately how the matter 
flood, and went off quickly about his bufincfs. 
But the next day, when Ennius rfeturaed the 
vifit, and enquired of the foot-boy for his njaf- 
ter, Nafica himfelf put his head out of the pju*- 
lour window, and gravely told him, that he Wa§ 
gone from home, and fhouW not return tilt 
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the evening. '' How can you have the impa-- 
dcnce^td tell me fo," faid Bnnitu^ '^ when I both 
hear and fee. you at the window ? ** Nay," re- 
plied the other, *^ whidi of 119 two;i8.the mod 
impudent fellow ? I, who believed yoowasab- 
(ent yefterday, on the bare word of -your fer« 
vant ? Or you, who WiU not faelteve that I am 
not at home to-day, though I have toU/'you fo 
myfelf? 

A. I fnppofe, ih«o,. you was very bufy this 
morning. 

B. On th4 coptrary, I 'w$l% mQ& agrnably 
idle. 

4. This is pofiog me in onejiddle after 
ther. 

B. To undeceive you, then^I was fell ^Irep. _ 

A. Afleep! why, I did not call upon you tilK^ 
feme time after eight '^ aojd now, y<^ kno9¥j^ thc^ 
(un fifes 2Xfmr. 

B. The fun may rife at midnight, with m; 
confent, if I am not interrupted in my fleep. 

A, But is this your daily pra^ice? Or wa^s^ Js;? 
merely accidental? 

B, It is my ufiial cuftbm. 

A, But give me leave to tell you, that the cuf^ 
torn of fuch an indolent wafte of time is a very 
bad cuftom. 

B. Pihaw 1 beftow your morality upon thofe, . 
who have never experienced how delightful it is 
to flumbcr after fun-rife. 

^.And 
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-zA. Andl^at -what »tuac .feyoto gcAcfa% fewre 

B. Between :th^ tJ^Fs^jof. fouc and nine:. . 

*4. Time aiougjh». in my .confcience I For 
Vieeos 4^4 em{^({es.rcarcely,rpend Jo. nsony 
ki^iirs at their mifet! .B^thoW came yjou. into> 
K^s noble cuftom ? 

. ■ J3. .Beoaufe. in the evening l genetalty go in* 
C} cfimpaQjy^; where we :divert jourielves with 
^aftjpg, dancing, or. gaming, till atiidnight, an4 
^^unetimes longer. :So thai \ am c^ligcd to make 
op my loft oi fl^^ in the morning. 

A. Yoaare the mofk pexnictiQUd.pted^) I ^^er 
K»eiwHh. 
, B^lfi ffiy:i>pinion> I anvTathen fri^l tha» 
3>rodigal : for I neithei: burn mi my caniilfB, nor 
wear^<mt my clothes. 

4. Prepofieci>asiniga&y^ indeed Ito.iiure^afsy 
and throw away jewels! :The philofopher-^was 
of a iflery different. wa]i of tibinkmg^ who ^fted 
what waa the moil; valuablp:; faleffing we^ have? 
anfwered,: Time, If the^mnMEning:, (jierefore,.is. 
tb($ bcft of the dayt jas i^ certainly-ls y yi»u are 
fo wonderftiUy fr^igaLats toalimw. away the 
moft predouft paxtof. the oioflj>reciQiuft thing in 
wiodid? ■• 

^Bi Bsut is'that tbro.wn.«way^wfaich^^il bellowed 
upQtt. the: body? 

Ji You flwntWii^thcjr fay^ of which'tiMJ body 
is robbed and defrauded ; for the body ia. ne«ev 

: more 
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more agreeably difpoTed^ <« more effednally in* 
vigorated^ than after it has been refreflied with 
a feafonabk and moderate portion of fleep^ and 
pew-braced by the cool breezes of the morning. 

B. But fleep foothes the fenfes^ and is attend? 
ed with a filent pleafure ^hich I cannot perfuade 
myfelf to relinquish. 

A What pieafure <:an we feel, when our 
thoughts and fenfes are fo relaxed a^ to have no 
perception of any thing ? 

B. This is the very circumftance which mod 
delights me, — rT-rto beklifengaged from all the 
troubles and concerns of life. 

J. At this rate, the dead have greatly the ad- 
vantage of thCvliving: • for our -fleep is frequently 
interrupted by uneafy -dreams. 

B. But to fleep foundly in the morning contri- 
bjntes.much, it is.laid, to plump and fatten the 
body. . 

if. Perhaps. it may.'-'but this method of fatr 
tening, I ihould think, was rather intended for 
donpice, than ibr men. Befidcs, of what con* 
fequence is this fuppefed advantage, unlefs in ' 
animals, which are fel for the table ?. Or what 
benefit can it. be to any man Jiving tobe encum- 
bered with a load of fat ? Suppofe you had a 
fervant, .would you.wifti him to^be fat and 
heavy, or light and aftive, and fit to perform 
any fervice you might think proper to impofe 
upon him? 

B.But 
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B, Butl am not a fenrant. 
A It is enough for my purpofe, that you .would 
pricfer a nimble fervant, to one w^q is overloaded 
withflefli. 

'B. r would certainly give him the j)refe. 
.Te»ce. 

% ButPlato hiS'infom:\ed us, th?it it is only 

the fcul which can property h^ ^aHM. ^^^ l^an ; 

: and that the body is nothing but a. houfepr t9- 

. nement for bis reception. And you, I fupppfe, 

^U make no. fcruple. to acknowledge, that the 

fcul is our better part, and that the body is only 

ftc fervant of the thinfd. ' 

fip Undoubtedly. 

if. But 'if you would not make c^ioice pf a 
f^rvi^nf to attend you, who is fo corpulent and 
heavy, that he is fc^rcely able .to wait, upon him-, 
felf, but rather of one who. is lively, and fit for 
'dioD ; why would you provide a dull and clum* 
fy fervant for the mind ? . 

' J^.'YovLt bbfervation is Very juft. 
J. I (hall now t^ke the liberty to remind you 
of another Ibfs, ,to which ypur indolence, will 
infallibly expofe you. As the mind is greatly 
fuperior to the body^ you will grant, I fuppofe, 
that ^ the riches of the fomier are far more va- 
luable than the beft. qualities which relate merely 
to the latter. 

• B. It w^uld be abfujd to think otherwife. 
' . * • • s ifcBut 
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. J. But among tlie riches of the mioi 
knowledge may claim the principal place 

B, It certainly may. 

if. No part of the day, then, is fo.pr 
the acquirement of this as the morning 
the rifing fun communicates life and vigoi 
i^hble creation, an4 diillipates the fumes 
Exhale ffonqi f he {tomacb, and cloud aq 
chafge the brain. 

5. V^ytrue. 

Jrf. Recibn up, then, i;^hat treafurcs of 
ledge you might have araafled in the fbi 
which you doze away in- your bed. 

B. The fum would be very~ confiderab 

J. A^d to this, that I .can truly la] 
experience, that more may be done 
hour's ftudy in the mofning, than in t 
the afternoon, and without any detrimen 
health. ' .. 

B. I have heard others make the fame < 
tion ; and I really believe it to be true. 

A, Caft up the account, then, . and c 
h6w much Knowledge you have loft to enj 
nwjmitwr-flumbers. 
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how much more prodigal is he, who throws 
away advantages the value of which is infinitely 
greater? 
B, What you fay is very reafonable. 
^. 1 might funher obfervc, that nothing (as 
Plato fays) is more exquifitely beautiful, nothing 
'^ore amiable, than wifdom; and that her 
charms mre fo ravifliing, fo divine, that, if it 
^as poffible to behold them with our bodily eyes, 
^hey would attrad: the love and the admiration 
^f all men. 
B, But thofe charms are invifible. 
-rf. They are fo, I confefs, to the eyes of the 
"<idy, but not to the eyes of our better part, 
^he mind. If love, therefore, when it is placed 
^Pon a proper objeft, and glows with a propor- 
tional ardor, is always attended with a ftcret 
^^d inexpreffible pleafure, what tranfports, whrit 
'"^pturc:r, muft we feel, in the company of ftich 
*^ amiable miftrels as this we are fpeaking of ! ^ 
6. Very likely. - ^ 

^, Go, then, if you are fa inclined, ft^ ex- 
change fleepj' the image of death, for this noble, 
this godlike pleafure. 

B. Would you perfuade me to deprive myfelf 
of all the diverfions and araufemerfts of the evet- 
ing? ' > >* 

ji. In my opinion, the man who exchanges 

ead for gold makes a very profitable bai^ain. 

'Jature defigned the night for fleep, and- not 

L for 
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for idle and expenfive amufonents. When tl> j^^ 
therefiore, is end^^ the rifing fun makes his ^^ 
pcarance in the eaftem horizon, and faxacao^' 
the whole iribeof aninaaU, but efpecially mat*' 
to the various duties apd offices, of life, ** Tho>* 
who fleep," fays St Paul, " fle^ in the night -s 
and thofe who ar-e drunks ar^ druijk in the nights 
What, therefore, can be more fcandaious, wher-^ 
all other aaimals awake with the fun, and ha^^ 
Iiis appearance with i^U the joy they arexapabU^ 

. of exprefliog, than that man, perverfe, ungrate^ 
ful man! ihould fopre away his time in a be^^ 
till the fineft pait of the day is over? .Wiien th^ 

^goMon beams of the, fun aref>laying on. the wal _ 
of your chamber, they feem to upbraid your ir"^ 

. dolence, and ,to fay,' ^^ Unthinking fool 1 wher^v 
fore do y^^u confume and murder the moft 

.-cious part of your ^ife?'V Nobody lights a can 
to fleep by it, but that he may fee to. war's 
how preppftcrous, tben,muft it beloJiefiweatLzxTg 
and fnoaring, like a hog, amidfl the rays of t^e 
moil gloriouiiuminary in the iii-mamenci 

B. Indeed, my , friend, you declaim vci}' 
prettily. 

^; Not more -prettily than truly. .But you 
have . certairily read, in Hefiod, " that it is 
too late to fpare when the liquor is at the bot- 
tom." 

B. I have: and I have like wife obfervcd, 
that wine is always beft in the middle of the caflc. 

i^. But 
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A. But, in life, the firft part^ that is youth, 
s the bcft. 

B, V«ry true. 

A, The morning, then, is the fame to the 
lay which youth is to life; fo that nothing can 
>e more ridiculous than the folly of thofe wiio 
•viftc their youth in trifles, and their morning 
huiurs in flcep. 

jB. I ackcowlcdgc it. 

A. But b there any poffefGon fo valuable as 

Hit} 

B.Uot a}l the treafurc of the Indies. 

4. What, then, would you think of the man, 
^ho (hoald attempt to fhorten yours by poifon or 
the dagger ? 

B. I fhould certainly condder him as a dctefl> 
^hle viUain, and treat him accordingly. 

-^. But what name (hall we find for the wretch 
^ho voluntarily fhortens his own life? 

£. If there is any (uch perfon to be found, he 
'^hift be out of his fenfes. 

A. To be found! Why, every, perfon who 
^s as you do is an abfolute fdo-de-fe. 

JS. You are too fcvere. 

A. Not in the leaft. Have you never read 
in Pliny, that life is a kind of watch, a term of 
duty, and that we increafe the length of it in 
proportion to the number of hours we employ 
in an ufeful manner? For fleep is a temporary 
L 2 death. 
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, death, and therefore .the poets have reprefented 
it as the ofFspring cf the grave, and call it tbc 
younger brother of death ; Co .that, while vf^ 
are overpowered by it, we may confider ourfelv^s \ 
as rather dead than alive. 

B, I agree wkh you. 

.4. Sum up the aqcount^ then, and reckon h^ 
much they Ihorten their lives, who' every d^V 
waftc thiee or four hours in flecp? 

i?. The lofs mijft be^ ccniiderahle. 

J, Suppofe a chymift. was to appear, ''w^^^ 
had invented a n^ftmm that (hould have the-v ♦^ 
tiicto add ten years to your life, and reftore.^^ ^ 
crepit age. to -the vigour p£ jontb^ what woU^' 
you think of him ? 

B.l fhould almbft adore him as a god. 

ji. But you may be that chymift to yourfdf^.i' 

£. Which way? 

ji. The morning is the youth ^f the d^^ifi 
' whkh preferves vigour till noon ; noon is its t^^U 
manhood ; and the evening its laft decline of i^^i 
*after which comes fun-fet, which may be oon^- 
dered as the death of the day. ■■ Frugality, there- 
fore, which is always a large and a conftant re- 
venue, is never morefo ^han in the prefentcaft; 
for great indeed is that man*s gain, who, l)y his 
diligence, prevents the lofs of ithemoft yaluaUe 
part of his life! 

B, Viery true. 

' . A. Tkofc 
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utf. Thofe men, therefore, .complain without ' 
► reafon,.or (I (hould rather have faid) are grofs- 
ly impudent, who accufe nature with having 
reduced the lif& of man within too narrow a ' 
compafs, and yet, by their indolence, make it- 
confiderably (horter.f The term of life is long 
enough for every man who carefully hufbands 
his time, which greatly depends on our doing 
every thing^ in that part, of the day when we 
ai% fitted for* bufuiefs.-^- After dinner we are 
fcarcely half ourfelves; foTy when the body has 
been newly fed,, ihe mind is more difpofed to 
reft than to labour. '■- Nor is it. altogether fafe to 
call the fpirits from the laboratory of the fto- 
niach, and interrupt them in the neceffary office 
of digeftron ; and more'^efptiiciaily after a plenti- 
ful fiipp^r.- B«ti' in. the morning, a man is tho- 
roughly himfelf ; his body is then fit for any kind, 
offervice; his mind is chearful and vigorous ^ 
and the divine particle -within him (as one calls it) 
has a lively tin£lure of its glorious original, and 
is x:arried out infenfibly to the purfuit of the no- 
bleftobjefts. . 

jB. You harangue very fluently. 

A, The (bothy brazier, for a paltry gain, leaves 
his bed before day-light; but the charms of 
vafdom cannot roufe us to obey the call of the 
fun, when he fummons us to the purfuit of in- 
eftimable gain. Phyficians commonly admini- 
L 3 fter 
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fter their draughts m the morning ; they fcnc 
the golden hours for relievii^ the hettth of 1 
body: but we negleft to embrace the fame t 
vantage, to heal and enrich the mind. If tli 
confiderations Ihould be iofufficient, let us ha 
en to the voice of Wifdom herfelf, fpeakiog 
the mouth of Solomon : — *' They that wa 
for me in the morning," fays flie, *' (hall i 
me.** And, in the Pfelms of D^id, "^ha a 
mendations are beftowed ujpon the itoormn^ ? 
the morning h6 extols the mercy of the L< 
in the morning hts voice is heard ; in the nlc 
ing he prefents his prayers and adorations to 
great Parent of Nature! In the Gofpel of 
Luke we are likewife informed, that, when 
peopk defired health and inftrudion of the Li 
they flocked to attend him in the morning, 
why do yoii figh ? 

B. I can fcarcely refrain from tears, wbi 
confidcr how I have tiiflcd away my time. 

J. But it is ridiculous to Vex and torn 
one's felf for that which cannot, indeed, 
recalled, but may certainly be retrieved, 
future care and application. Do your b 
therefore, and exert yourfelf for this purp 
inftead of foolifhly wafting the time to co 
in a vain and fryitlefs lamentation of wha 
paft. 
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B, Your advice is^ exiremely good ; but I ani 
«o much a flave tathe power of cuftom to (hake 
rf the yoke. 

^; You are ratireljr im^dLes?; for^ as one 
nail may be driven out by another^ fo a bad cut- 
torn may be eflfeaually expelled by the force of 
a good one. 

B. It is difficult,, however, to relinquiftv 
thofe prafiUees to which we have long been ha- 
bituated.. 

A, Atfiirffii indeed, it will be very much fo; 
but a cuftom of a different kind will foon leflen 
^he difficulty, and convert it afterwards into a 
real, and (I might have faid) the greateft plea- 
fure. It would be ridiculous, then, to regard a 
:rouble„ (however great at firft), which will lef- 
^n upon your hands every day. 

£. I am afraid I fhall not fucceed. 

J. If you was in the decline of life^v and 
about fixty or feventy years old, it would have 
been rather cruel to take you off from a cuf- 
tom, to which you have fo long fubniitted: but^ 
on the contrary, you are fcarcely turned of fe- 
venteen; and what is it which that vigorous 
age cannot conquer, if there is but a willing 
mind ? 

B. Well, I believe I (hall try the experiment, 
and endeavour to convert the deepy epicure into 
an affiduous cultivator of the belles lettres, 

L4 .^.If 
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J. If you keep your word, I'll engage, 
that, after a few days, you will be highly 
pleafed with the fucccfs of your enterprife, 
and reckon me, perhaps^ among the number 
of your friends, for advifmg you to under- 
take it. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. X. 

Reverence £/w^ /o /^^ Aged, and the 
'61 imd Gratitude vihUh we awe to our 
\ers and InJirudiorK 

Sentiments. - 



reverence. the aged is a duty fo impor- 
fociety, and fo juft.andnreafonable in its 
turiB,, that God himfelf has thought pro- 
«join it exprefsly, in the fyftem of laws 
le. delivered to his favourite people* — See 
asxix. 32.-T-*^ Thou, (halt rife up before 
ry head^apd Konourthe face of the old 
nd fear thy God: I am the Lord.'? 
light the compapy and advice of thofe 
igc and experience entitle them to our 
and veneration, and niuch more toridi- 
;ir bodily infirmities, is a certain fign that 
is guilty of it, is totally ideftitutei either 
iple, or underftanding. 
antiquity even of lifelefs and fnartimate ' 
, naturally -impreffes upon us a kind of re- 
; and we cannot enter an ancient grove, 
)ld the ruins of a (lately caftle, without 
:ruck with a fort of religious 'awe. How 
L 5 much 
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much more natural^ thcn^ is it, to give way t^;^ 
^nd indulge the fame feniatton at the fight of ^ 
human being, who has weathered all the charge • 
and vtcliBtudes of life with integrity aad reputa.- 
tion; wbofe mind has been furnilhcd, by a lon--^ 
and careful obfervation of men and manners, wit 3 
a large ftock of experience for the benefit of po^ 
terity ; and who is almoft arrived at the entranc=^ 
of that future ftate, in which he will receive th^ 
full reward of his long-tried virtue, and be raiS^ 
to the higheft perfedion of which the human ib^ 
is capable^ 

The duty we owe to the aged conCfis in h^^ 
having to them, upon all ocqafions, with t^:== 
moft refpeSful deference, hearing and requefthr^ 
their advice with the moft attentive veneratio ^ 
fubmitting to their cenfures with patience qm^ 
humility, and indulging the little fdllies and i x^ 
firmities, which are incidental to their peri^:>t 
of life, with the utmoft tendernefs and deli" 
cacy. 

It cannot be too wannly rccornmetided to 
young people, to love and honour tlieir teachers, 
and to reverence them as the parents, not indeed 
of their bodies, but of their minds. Such a re- 
fpeS, when once eflabliflied, would contribute 
greatly to the happy fticc^fs of their ftudies. 
Thus prepared, they will liften, with plcafure 
and attention, to what they are taught^ they 
will be ambitious to rcfemble their mailers j they 

will 
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will go willingly and chearfully to their refpec-» 
tive places of education ; they will fubmit to the 
rebuke of their inftru^rs without refentment, 
and receive their commendation with tranfpoit j 
and, in fliort, they will exert their utmoft 
to merit their efteem. h is, indeed, the duty 
of the teacher to communicate inftrudion; but 
it is equally the duty of the fchojar to be always 
ready, and well-difpofed to receive it : the one 
without the other will be infufficient^r— [Qy in* 

TILIAN. 

The gi*cateft reverence and affeaion is due 
to our teachers and phyficians. Say not that 
they have a right to nothing but their ftipulated 
pay : foe t^cre are fome things which are of 
much greater* value thafi the p« ice which is given 
for them^ Youpurchafe-: of the fdiyfician that 
ineftimable bleiSng, bodily health and vigour;., 
and, of him who inftrudb y€ui in the. fciences, 
Bberal knpwle<Jge, and the ciritiv^tiofl x>f your 
■mind. You* can, therefore,, j»y: them the va- 
lue, not of the UeiGhgs they communicate, but 
only of the labour and attention which they 
'devote to your fervicc. Befides, the phyficiau 
and the tutor generally contra^ ^ frlendfiiip for 
us; and lay as great an obligation ypon us, by 
' the benevolence and afifeSioa they eotertaiji for 
our perfons, as by the health or knowledge they 
^communicate. For tfeis reafon,^ though w.e 
may fatisfy tbemfer their trovble^ we can pe- 
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ver make them fufficient amends for the intere^ 
they take in our welfare; and in thofe valuable 
arts which contribute to the prefervation or haf^'' 
py conduft of life, he who thinks himfelf ob^ 
1 gedonly to make the pecuniary fatisfa6iion h'^ 
has agreed upon, is a wretch, without any prin^ 
ciple or gratitude. — [Seneca. 

Examples. 

(i.) Among the antient Romans, old age 
was much' honoured and refpeded as. the mofe::^ 
exalted rank, or the fplendor of accumulatec^ 
wealth ; and thofe, whofe heads had been fil' — 
vered over by the band of time, were reverenc- — 
cd, by their juniors, as the parents and tutelar^ 
gods of the ftate, and treated, upon all occa — 
{ions, and in all places, with the utnioft defe- 
rence and veneration. After a public feaft, otr 
an entertainment, they were efcorted home by 
the younger part of the company, and were at- 
tended and guarded like fo many magiftrates. 
This laudable cuftom the Romans are faid to 
have derived from the Lacedemonians, whp 
Avcre taught by Lycurgus tp pay more regard to 
the age and experience of a perfon, than to his 
wealth or power; and the antient people among 
them were treated with fuch uncommon marks 
of rcfpea, tha Lyfander ufed to fay, tAat tie 
city of Sparta ivas a rigid fchool for the youngs ajid 
a palace for the old.— IGEhhivs, Justin, Ci- 
cero. 

Cz.) An 
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(2.) An antient citizen of Athens coming 
rather late into the public theatre of that boafted 
feat of the mufes^ the place was fo much crowd- 
ed, that all the feats were full j and none of his 
countrymen, though moft of the fpeftators were 
young people, had the politenefs or humanity to 
quit their places to make room for him. But, 
when he came into the quarter in which the La- 
cedemonian ambaffadors and their attendants 
were featcd, they all rofe up to a man, and 
placed the old gentleman in one of the front 
boxes. The whole company were fo much 
ftruck with their behaviour, that they applauded 
it with a general clap ; which one of the Spar- 
tans returned, by obferving, " that the Atheni- 
aiis underftood good manners to perfection^ but, 
unhappily were little inclined to praftife them." 
—[Cicero, 

(3.) By the laws of Sparta,, the young were 
obliged, not only to reverence and obey their 
parents, but all, in general, whofe years en- 
titled them to refpeft. Accordingly, they al- 
ways gave them the wall when they p2^i^ed 
themj refigned their feats to them when they 
entered a room, and behaved with modefty and 
filence as long as they continued in their com- 
pany. Every aged citizen had not only a right 
to caution and reprimand the younger, but, if 
he negle^ed to do. fo, when occafion oflFeied, 
he was liable to be punilhed for it,, and was 

refponfible 
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refponiible for every crime which wa» commit- 
ted through his connivance, or ioattentioo. It 
was alfo expeded of him, when he met any 
youth at a diftance from home, that he ihoukt 
carefully interrogate him, whither he was goings 
and upon what occaiton.- — [Pl u t AiR c h. 

(4.) It was the cuftom of the young gentle-^ - 
men at Rome to attach themfelv.es to feme vc — 
nerable member of the conmiunity, whofe grea- 
ter age and experience had qualified him to di — 
red: their iludies, and fuperintend their coodud* 
Of h'un they made a friend and a confident, his^^ 
advice they confuhed and followed, and to his^^ 
authority they implicitly fiihmitted. Such was- • 
ScsBvoU to the famous Cicero^ and luch was=> 
Cicero hunfclf. to theaqcomgliflied.CaEJius. — 
[Cicero^ 

(5O The great Epamihond^s had; for his in- 
ftruftor in philofophy, Lyfis, the Tarentine, a. 
Pythagorean J. t© whom he {was fo devoutly at. 
tached, that,, although he was himfelf in the 
bloom and vigour xrf youth,, he preferred the 
company of this aufiere md gloomy (age, to- 
the fprightJy converiation of his equals. Not 
would he confent to part with him, till be fo 
far exceeded his fcUow-pupils in philofophic 
knowledge, that it was eafy to forefee he would 
rife to the fame preremineppe ^. every other art 
to which he might afterwards apply himfel£,:r-* 
[CoilNfitlUS Ni^os. 

(6.) When 
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(6.) When Cicero's (on was of a proper age 
for that purpofe, his father placed him under 
trhc care of Cratippus an eminent philofopher 
of Athens. How fond the young gentleman 
xvas of his mafter is fufBciently vifible from one 
of his letters to Tiro, his father's frecd-man : 
** Give me leave to affute yoii," fays, he, " that 
i fed for Cratippus, not only the reverence of a 
pupil, but the affeflion of a fon: for I not only 
attend his public leftures with the moft chearful 
regubrity, but think myfelf happy to enjoy his 
agreeable converfation in private. I ijpend whole 
days with him, and frequently a part of the 
night ; for I make him promife to fup with me 
as often as poffible. In copfequence of this, 
he many times ftcals upon me in the evening, 
without any previous notice j and, laying afide 
the rigid air of philofophyi afiumes the charac- 
ter of a gentec^l and an eafy companion. Be 
fure, therefore, to embrace the 'firft opportunity 
of feeing this liscelkiit, this agreeable, and all- 
accompliflied man.** 

(7.) When Pythagoras had flotice that Phc- 
Tccydes, who had formerly been his tutor, lay 
dangeroufly ill at the ifland of Delos, he imme- 
diately fet fail from Italy to vifit and aflift him ; 
and, after bis arrival, be conftantly attended 
himinperfon, idwinft^red every . neceflary me- 
dicine with his own hand, and omitted nothing 
^hich could contribute to bis recoveiy. But 

the 
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the old gentleman, nowUhftanding his utmofl: 
care to relieve him, falling a viSim, partly to^ 
the violence of his diftemper,. and partly to the 
infirmities of age, he buried him very honour- 
ably at his ownexpence; and did not leave the 
ifland till he had paid to his memory every mark 
of refpe6t which could be expefted from a duti-? 
ful fon to an indulgent father. — [Diod.SiCul. 

(8.) Alexander the Great rebuilt the city of 
Stagira, which had bten.demoliihed by his fa-^ 
ther Philip^ at the fole recjueft of Ariftotle, who 
was a native of the place, and had been his 
preceptor and companion till he came to. the 
throne. He preferved the feme efleem for him 
when he was engaged in his famous^. expedition 
againfc the Eerfians;, and,, amidfl the cares of 
an important- and a dangerous war, he omitted 
no opportunity of vwiting to him, and infifled 
upon his refuming his former charge, by tranf-- 
mitting to him, from time to time, fuch arcana 
of the fublimer fciences, and fuch ufeful pre- 
cepts of morality, as might occafionally occur 
to him. — [^LiAN. 

(9.) The fame heroic prince gave a fimilar 
inftance of his afFeftion to another of his tutors, 
whofe name was Lyfimachus: for the fiege 
of Tyre not advancing fo rapidly as he expct^t- 
ed, that he might not feem to wade his time 
before a fmgle city, he left Pcrdiccas and Cra- 
tcrus (^twa of his generals) to carry on the at- 
tack. 
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ick, and fet out himfelf, with a part of his 
orccs, for the ooncpieft of Arabia. In this ex- 
pedition, he was brought into the greateft dan- 
:er, by the indifcreet vanity of Lyfimachus, 
vho would needs accompany him, alleging, 
hat he was neither inferior in courage, nor 
norc debilitated by age than Phoenix, who was 
irft the tutor of Achilles, and afterwards his 
:ompanion in the Trojan war. For, when 
:bey canae to the moimtainous part of the coun- 
ry, where they found it ncceffary to quit their 
aorfe5> and march a-foot, the old gentleman, 
a^ho did not find himfelf fo vigorous as he ex- 
peded, was overpowefed by the difficulty of the 
road. Alexander, however, notwithftanding the 
light was rufliing on apace, and they were fur- 
x)unded by flying parties of the enemy, could- 
K)t be prevailed upon to leave him behind ; but 
mcouraged him, by the kindeft language, to 
lold on, and even lent him his arm to aflift him; 
b that, by this pious delay, being outmarched 
)y the army, they were forced to fpend the 
light, with a very few attendants, on a rocky 
nountain, overwhelmed with darknefs, and 
pinched by the froft, which happened to be cx- 
xffively fevere. But, as if heaven took plea- 
lure in protefting the brave and the generous, 
:hey rejoined the troops the next moFning, 
without any material accident. 

[Plutarch. Curtius. 
(to.) Ana- 
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(lO.) Anaxagoras of Clazomene was didm^ 
guiflied. Hot (Mdy by bis^ rank and affltience^ 
which was very confiderable, but mudi more {a 
by the greatiie& of his mind^ Devoting him* 
felf entirely to the ftudy of natnrey but more 
efpecially of that magfiificent theatre, the ftar- 
ry heavens, he refigned his whole fortune to his. 
relations, and divert ing himfclf of every in- 
cumbrance, both puUic and prijratc,. retired to^ 
Athens, the feat of the acts and (ciences. Be- 
ing interrogated^ why he thtis^^ djeferted^ his 
country, and left the f»u-e of it to others, who* 
were not fo well qualified to govern it^r— ** Yoa 
are mifiaken,'' faid he, pointing with fais finger 
towards the firmament, " 1 ftill love my coumty^ 
and that very fincerely.'* It was under his in* 
{lru£Uon the famous Pericles learnt the fclence 
of aftronomy; from which he derived fnch si 
dignity of fentiment and language, as gave him 
the pre-eminence in evwjry public debate; and' 
fuch a pure and' difuiterefted benevolence, as 
inclined him to relieve all who flood in need of 
his affiftance. Biit he was aftecwards engaged 
in fuch a multiplicity of bufmefs^, that he forgot - 
to pay his ufual attention to the ftuation of 
Anaxagoras; which fo much affcftcd the old 
gentleman, that he retired to his bed, and re* 
folved to ftarve himfelf to death. As foon as 
Pericles was inforjncd of it, he immediately 
flew to his lodging, and conjured him, with 

tears 
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tears in his eyes, not to perfift in a dcfperatc re- 
folutiod, wkkh would for ever deprive him of a 
valuable frietul, and a wife and fiaithful counfeHof 
in matters of government.—*^* Sir/* replied the 
fage» ** thofe who lurve occafion for a latnp, 
fhould take care to fapply it with oil.'' The 
hint was fuflBcient; for, from that very hour, 
Pericles took care to make his circnmftances as 
eafy as poiEbk ; and fome time afterwards, when 
the philofbpher was acciifed 6f impiety, and 
brought to a public trial for denying a phirditj 
of gods, he was refcued fcora the Aiperflitious 
feyerity of hb judges by the eloquence of his pu* 
ptl, and ^rmittcd to retire from the city without 
any injury to his perlbn. {L asr t i u s . 

(ilO When Marcus Awelius, who afterwards 
fucceeded to the Roman empure, was bewailing 
the lofs of his tutor, who was lately deceafed, 
atid the oocimers were exerting every power of 
perTuafion to call off his attention from an event 
which appeared to them to be very immaterial, 

** Permit him," faid Antoninus Pius, the 

reigning emperor, ^ to indulge the feelings of 
humanity; for neither philofophy, nor the luC 
tre of a diadem, ihould diveft us of our natu- 
ral afFeaions." When the fame Aureliua fway- 
ed the imperial fceptre, " I return thanks to 
the gods,'* faid- he, ** for the good inftruSors 
^hey cdndcfcended to fuppdy me with j that I have 

exerted 
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exerted all my influence to raife them to fucli * 
honourable pofts as feemed mod agreeable to * 
them;, and that I have ftice found plenty of 
mafters who were quaUfied to » educate my chil- 
dreal" As ito hi& own tutors, he had-fuch aim 
aflEeftionateeftccm for them, thatJie placed their^ 
ftatues, which were of caft gold, among thofer^ 
of his domeilic deities, and, at ftated times,,^- 
loaded their fcpulchres with coftly viftims, and^' 
garlands xompofed of .the. choicefl. flowers.- 
[Julius Capitolinus,^ 

(i2.) The famous Philip, by wKofe "bra very"- ' 
and application to buflnefs : the kingdom of Ma^ 
cedon was conftderably/ enlarged^ found leifure, - 
amidftctbc dangecs and fatigues- of. war, to pay - 
hia devoirs to- the mufes^^ He was matter of an 
elegant ftyle, and a-foft infiauatiog. addrefs, by- 
which, he made a3 -mafiy' conquefts as, by the; 
fword ; and he always placed a higher value upon > 
thofe viftorieft-^ which he acquired by his elo- - 
q^ence, than upon thofe which he gained by force ' 
oflarmsv^ Many of his letters -are fliU extant, ^ 
wiick ace well indited, and full- of excellent; 
ftaife: — among the reft, we have a fliort one, 
addreffed to the philofopher Ariftotle, which is : 
richly worth tranflating, as it . may ferve for a 
valuable example of that care and attention^u 
which parents (hould bcftow on the education ? 

of their children. . It runs thus: " Philip- 

makes his refpeftful compliments to Ariftotle, 

and 
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and. informs, btm that be. has juft been bleflfed 
with a fojD. He thinks' himfelf happy, not fo 
■^iimcLin the-birth of an heir to his dominions, 
>as .that he basxome into the world at theiame 
when it is enlightened by your fuperior ^wif- 
*jclom ; for he hopes, that the young prince, un- 
,der your cKcellent , bftru^on^, will . become 
truly worthy of his father, and of.tii&extenfi.ve 
» cipplre which: he . is. bom to command." Philip 
was not miftaken in his opinion of^Ariftolle: 
*^r Alexander, ^ i;4K)m he oindertook to educate, 
.vreceivedfroih him fuch valuable peecepts,. both 
of eloquence and.marality,that'he did not. hefi. 
tate to declare to tho^worid,*-** that Jie did not 
think himfelf lefs obliged to Ariftotle than^to 
his father Philip ;,.and. that, if he owed his exif- 
-tence.tOi the latter, ^le^was^ually . indebted to 
the formerfor havii^ taught him how to live 
. with honour and reputation."-T-£PL^ t arch, 

{13;) i Probus, -who ivas a - man xnf good 
vlenfe, and had a rincere.«and well-direSed af- 
feftion for his children, happening one day to 
/be out on a walk with his elded fion, (who was 
then about twelve; years old, ' and, though of a 
kind difpofitic^, had been rather too inattentive 
to his tutor), he entered into coiiverfation with 
him as follows. The boy*3 dame was Marcus. 

F, Suppofe, my fon, you was going a long 
journey, and had come to a part of the road 

where 
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where you met with a ftranger, who was much 
better acq)yuiinted with it than yoarfelf> wodd 
you apply to him for direftion, or travel on at 
a venture, as ycmr guefs or your fancy might in- 
cline you? 

M. It would be my wifeft way, to apply to 
the ftranger who had a thorough knowledge of 
the country. 

P. You are certainly right; for, where our 
intereft is concerned, it would be the height of 
ftupidity to decline afting ad^ce, that we may 
not feem to be lefs knowing than thofe who 
have hadmvicfa better opportunities of informa- 
tion. But ifabuld this ftranger be (b obligii^ 
as to give you his adince, even without your 
applying for it ; which we may eafily fuppofe 
him to do, if he happens to know your deftina- 
tion, and fees you at a lofs which way to take; 
would it not be unpardonably rude and ungrate- 
ful in you to pafs by htm, without taking any 
notice of him ? 

M. The leaft I could do would be lo thank 
him for his civility. 

P. But if, inftead of this, you ihould give him 
ill language, and ftrike into the contrary road to 
that which he direfts you, and which he really 
knows to be the right way, what, then, could 
you think of yourfelf? 

M. I fliould deferve to be fevercly horfe* 

whipped 
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wTujqjed for my ill-nwnners, and much more fo 
ibr my obftinacy «nd kigratkufk, 

F. Very true ; and if I was to be a writnefs 
of fuch behaviour ^ I Should certainly be tbefirft 
toapplythedi'fc^lineyou recommend. Bat have 
you neveriieard that IHe is a journey, in whith 
our gocul or ilVfucce& depends entireiy ftpoii the 
rioad.we purfoe? 
iW.iihave. 

vP. Andmay we «not prefufine, that thofe who 
are £ar. advanced in^this inoportant joumey, and 
bavc well aofoainted themfelves witii the road^ 
partly by their own obfervations, and partly from 
the information of others, are much better qua- 
lified to.a£t.tiae part «f guides, than a young ad- - 
venturer who has fcarcely travelled beyond tl^e 
foiokc of his father'6 chimney ? 
Jf. Wema)?:. 

JP.lt ^fhcuid &tm, dien, tliat it is^both tlie 
duty and the int^reft^ ^ the young, not only to 
fubmit to, but ^even^to i^cit, the advice of (hofe 
who are ^ali£ed by^their age and experience to 
^we it ? 

M It ccrtairily is. 

P. But there are tomei who^ befidcs their ge- 
jieraltaiowledge of the road, have furveyedibnie 
particular parts of it with fo mfuch accuracy, 
that they have been ftationed in them for the in- 
formation of fuccceding travellers. 
M. And who arethefe? 

P. Such 
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P. Such whofe bufinefs it is to teach and in- 
flrud: others; as tutors, and pallors. Thefe 
having, for themoft part, employed their youth, 
at no finall expence of time, money, and troubki 
in the ftudy of thofe parts of ufeful knowledge, 
which they were defigned to teach, may be pre- 
fumed to be more exaflly acquainted with then, 
than others who have not thought upon them 
with the fame attention. For this xeaibn, it is 
the intereft, as well as the duty, of thofe. who 
are placed under their inftru&ion, to pay a pro- 
per regard to the leObns iind admonitions they re- 
ceive from them. 
M. Very true. 

P. But have you confidered wherein that re- 
. gard confifls? 

M. It implies, that we (hould go regularly to 
attend their inftrudions ; and that, when we are 
prefent with them for that purpofe, we (hould 
obferve a decent and refpeftful filence. 

P. Very true; but that is not all. We (hould 
not only be filent but attentive, that we may 
both underftand and remember what they teach 
us: and, if we hear any thing which we can- 
not comprehend, we (hould apply to th^i^ at a 
proper time, and in a modeft and becoming 
manner, to have it more fully explained to us. 
For thofe inftruftions, which are not properly 
attended to, and clearly underftood, however 
good in themfelves, can be of no fervice to the 

fcholar; 
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cholar ; and that mafter mufl be a brute indeed, 
^ho does not take a pleafure in removing the dif- 
nculties, and aflifting the comprchenfion of thofe 
who are really defirous to learn. 

ilf. But there are fome mafters who are fo 
morofe and impatient, that it is better to go 
without the benefit of their inftruQions, than to 
fubmit to the infults and fev^rities which they too 
often impofe upon their fcholars, 

P. Such fnafters, I believe, are not very nu- 
merous ; for the education of youth is now ge- 
nerally conducted upon fuch a liberal plan, that 
the young fcholar is rather too much indulged 
than too little. But, fuppofing the cafe to be 
otherwife, as, in fome inftances, perhaps, it 
may, — would any one be fo ftupid as to refufe 
a valuable benefit, becaufe the perfon who con- 
fers it has a difagreeablc or forbidding manner ? 
Or would any man, in his fenfes, who needs the 
afliftance of a phyfician, refufe to take his medi- 
cines, becaufe they are difpleafing to tKe eye or 
the palate ? 

M. I fuppofc not. 

P, But can you name a more valuable bl effing 
than ufeful knowledge? And may not good in- 
ftruftion be confidered as the phyfic of the mind, 
whofe health artd vigour is, at leaft, of as much 
confequence as that of the body ? 
M. Undoubtedly. 

M P. It 
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P. It (hould foHc3fw:, then, that iifefol know- 
ledge ought to be chearfuUy received, how harfli 
and difagreeahle ibever the maoner may be in 
which it is commumcated ; for no peifen, I ima- 
gine,, would be (b foolifh as to leave a dianrand 
which he finds in his road, that be:nia3r avoid:^ 
XrcMhX^ oijlooping to pick it up. But this is not 
^U : for it is our duty not only to liften with at- 
tention to our teachers afid inftrudors while we 
are under their tuitioo, but to retain a grateful 
fenfe of the benefit we ha^ve received from them 
ever afterwards^, and to, return^ it, to- the bcfl of 
our power, ia fiich a manner as to promote. the 
future convenience . andt happinefs of thofe who 
have fo efientially i^ntributed to psonKtte oars. 
Ingratitude is a nnqan and deteft^le vice in all 
cafes; but, when it is pra^fed to our parents or 
inftruSors, it is detcftable to the laft degree; and 
.argues the perfon who is guilty of it to be defti- 
tute of eveiy quality which forms the chtrafter 
<}f a man of honour. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XL 

0/Good-Breeding, Polite Behaviour, 
and tie Akt fl/*PLEASlNC in Company. 



As 



iS my Lord Chefterfield is the moft expe- 
rienced, and the ntoft agreeable writer we have 
upon this ufeful fuhjed, the fellowifig chapter 
will confift entirety of ftich extraSs from his 
fetters ^» wlH be moft improving to mj young 
readers. 

(i.) ^^ Tliereisa great difference between mo- 
defty md an awkward baflifalncfe ; whi6h is as ri- 
(Rcirffiius as true modtfty is commendable. It is as 
abfvrd to be ft firopfeten, as to be an impudent 
fellow ; and one ought to know how to come into 
£ room, fpeak to people, and anfwer them, with- 
oti! being oat of countenance, or without em- 
barraffment. The Englifh are generally apt to 
be bafliful ; dnd have not thofc eafy, free, and, 
at the fame time, polite manners which the 
French have. A mean feltew, or a country- 
bumpkin, is afhamed when ht comes into good 
company: he appears embarrafied, does not know 
what to do with his hands, is difconcerted when 
fpoken to, anf¥fers with difficulty, and ahncft 
Rammers: whereas a gentleman, who is ufed 
M 2 to 
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to the world, comes into company with a grace- 
ful and proper affurancc, and fpeaks even tc 
people he does -not know,. wWhout embarralT- 
inent, and in a natural and eafy manner. ThxiJ 
is called ufage. of the ^ world, and >good-brce<l- 
ing; a mod n€;!ce{rary zni important knowledge 
in the intercourfe of 'life. ^It frequently ha J>- 
pens, that a ma» with a ^ great deal of fenfe, l>^t 
with little ufage oft jftic Avo!rk)> js not fo wdhjr€- 
ceived as one, of ^ inferior parts, but of a ge-xi- 
tlcman-like behavi^un rThefe are matters wor- 
thy your attention;- rcflcS on them ; and unite 

modefty to, a pplite and eafy aflura^ce*" 

[Letter 33. 

(2.) *' As learning, honour, and virtue, are 
abfolutely neceflary to gain you the efteem and 
admiration cf . mankind ; politenefs and good- 
breeding are equally nccefikry, to make you 
welcome and agreeable in converfation, and 
common life. Great talents, fuch as honour, 
virtue, learning, and parts, are ^bove the ge- 
FiCrdity of the world, who neither poffefs them 
themfelves, nor Judge of them rightly, in 0- 

ihers: but all people are judges of, tbelef- 

fer talents, fuch as civility, affability^ and an 
obliging, agreeable addrefs and ma-nnei; ; be- 
caufe they feel the good effcfts. of them, as 
making fociety eafy and pleafing, :Good fenfe 
mufl, in many cafes, determine good-breed* 
ing; becaufe the fame thing that would be ci- 
vil 
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'^l at one time, and to one perfon, • may be 
"ite otherwife at another time, and to anothep 
^^kn. But there are feme general rules of 
^od-breeding, that hold, always true, and in all 
fcs^.. As for example ; it-is ♦always extremely 
de to anfwer only yes^ or- n[0>-,tb any body, 
thout adding Sir, my LordjUor Madam, acr 
rding to the quality of the. perfon you fpeak 

* It is likewife extremely rude, not to give 
B proper attentiony^and> a^ civil anfwer, when- 
ople fpeak to you, o^-to go away, or be do- 
J fomething elfe, while they are fpeaking to- 
u; for that convmces them that you defpife 
:m, and do not think* it worth your while to 
ar or anfwer what they fay. I dare fay I 
ed not tell youv how rude it is, to take the 
ft place in a room, or to feize immediately 
•on what you like at table, without offering 
ft ta hel pothers ; as if you confidered nobo- 

but yourfelf. On the contrary, you . fhould 
vays endeavour to procure all the conveni- 
cies you can to. the people you are with. Be- 
es being civil, which is abfolutely neceflary^ 
e perfeftion of good-breeding is to be civil 
th eafe, and in a gentleman-like manner. For 

* In French you muft fay, Manjieur^ Mihrd^ Madame^ or 
JetnoifelU'y obferving, however, that the proper title for 
ry married wonaan is Madame^ and for every unmarried one 
dtmiJelU^ 

M 3 this^ 
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this, you may obfervc the French people; wH^ 
excel in it, and whofe poKteneis feems as eai^' 
and natural as any other part of their coovcrf^- 
tion: whereas the EngiiOi are often a\kiLW&rd i^ 
their civilities, and, when they mean to be c^ ^" 
vil, are too much afhamed to get it out. Bl:^ ^> 
pray, do you remember never to be alhamed ^i 
doing what is right. You would have a gr^^t 
deal of reafon to be Earned, if you were liiOt 
civil: but what reafon can you have to be afhaun" 
ed of being civil ? And why not fay a civil and ^^ 
obliging thing, as eafily and as naturally as yoti 
would afk what o'clock ft is ? This kind of bafti- 
fulnefs, which is juftly called by the French, 
niauvaife hontv (a vicious modefty), is the dif^ 
tinguiftiing charafter of an Engiiih booby; who 
is frightened out of his wits when people of 
faihion fpeak to him ; and, when he is to an- 
iwer them, Wuflies, ftammers, can hardly get 
oat what he would fay; and becomes really ri- 
tiiculous, from a groundlefs fear of being laugh- 
ed ai : whereas, a well-bred man would fpeak 
10 all the kings in the world, with as little con- 
cern, and as much eafe, as he would fpeak to 

yc IT. Remember, then, that to be civil, and 

to be civil with eafe, (which is properly called 
good-breeding) is the only way to be beloved, 
i;nd well received in company ; that to be ill- 
bicd, and rude, is intolerable, and the way to 

be 
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^ kicked oat <>f company ; and that to be fheep-' 
^\ is to be ridiculous.^' — [Letter 55. 

{3.) ** The ftrifteft a4Td moft fcrupdous ho- 
'^JJr, and virtue, can alone make you eflcem- 
^^ and iraloed by fiaankind^ parts and learning 
^^n abne maike ymi admired and celebrated bv 
^nom ; but tlie poffeffion of kffer talents is moft 
^^febtely necefliiry towards making you liked, 
^^'bVcd, and fought after in private life. Of 
^ti^fe lefffer talents, good-breediag is the priti- 
^ipal «nd moft neceflfary wie, not only as it is 
"^cry important in itfelf ; but as it adds great 
luftre to the more iblid advantages both of the 
heart and the mini 1 have often touched upon 
good-breeding to you before; fo that this letter 
(hall be upon the i^xt neceflfary qualification 
to it, which is a genteel, eafy manner and car- 
riage, wholly free from thqfe odd tricks, ill ha- 
bits, and awkwardneffes, which even many very 
worthy and fenfible people have in their beha- 
viour. However trifling^ a genteel manner may 
found, it is of very great confequence towards 
pleafing in private life, efpecially the ladies, 
whom, one time or other, you will think worth 
pleafing ; and I have known many a man, from 
his awkwardnefs, give people fuch a diflike of 
him at firft, that all his merit could not get the 
better of it afterwards : whereas a genteel man- 
ner prepoffeffes people in your favour, beilds 
them towards you, and makes them wifh to 
M 4 like 
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like you. Awkwardnefs can proceed but from 
twocaufes; either from not having kept good 
company, or from not having attended to it. 
As for your keeping good company, I will take 
care of that ; do you take care to obferve their 
ways and manners, and to form your own upon 
them. Attention is abfolutely neceflary for this, 
as indeed it is for every thing elfe j and a man 
without attention is not fit to live in the world. 
When an awkward fellow fiift comes into a 
room, it is highly probable that his fword gets 
between his legs, and throws him down, or 
makes him {tumble at lead ; and when he has 
recovered this accident, he goes and places him- 
felf in the very place of the whole room where 
he fhould not ; there he foon lets his hat fall 
down, and, in taking it up again, throws down 
his cane ; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a 
fecond time; fo that he is a quarter of an hour 
before he is in order again. If he drinks tea or 
coffee, he certainly fcalds his mouth, and lets 
either the cup or the faucer fall, and fpills the 
tea or coffee on his breeches. At dinner, his 
awkwardnefs diftinguilhes itfelf particularly, as 
I,e has more to do : there he holds his knife, 
fork, and fpoon, differently from other people ; 
cats with his knife to the great danger of his 
rnouth, picks his teeth with his fork, and puts 
his fpoon, wliich has been in his throat twenty 
times, into the diflics again. If he is to carve, 

he 
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lie can never hit the joint ; but, in his vain ef- 
forts to cut through the bone, fcatters the fauce 
in every body's face. He generally daubs him- 
felf with foup and greafe, though his napkin is 
commonly ftuck through a button-hole, and 
tickles his chin. When he drinks, he infalli- 
bly coughs in his glafs, and befprinkles the com- 
pany. Beiides all this, he has ftrange tricks 
and geftures ; fuch as fnufHng up his nofe, mak- 
ing faces, putting his fingers in his nofe, or 
blowing it, and looking afterwards in his hand- 
kerchief, fo as to make the company fick. His 
hands are troublefome to him, when he has not 
fomething in them, and he does not know where 
to put them ; but they aire in perpetual motion 
between his bdfom and his breeches:, he does 
not wear his clothes, and, in fhort, does nothing, 
Uke other people. All this^^ I own, is not in 
any degree criminal : but it is highly difagree- 
able and ridiculous in company, and ought moft 
carefully to be avoided by. whofoever defires to 
pleafe. — From this account of what you fhould 
not do, ypu may eafily judge, what* you fhould 
do ; and a due attention to the manners of peo- 
ple of falhi on, and who have feen the worlc'^ . 

will make it familiar and habitual to you. 

There is, likewife, an awkwardnefs of expreffiou. 

and words, moft carefully to be avoided ; fucii 

as:falfe Englifh, bad pronunciation, . old fay ings,. 

M 5 and' 
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and common proverbs ; which are fo many 
proofs of having kept bad and low company. For 
example ; if, inftead of faying that taftcs are dif- 
ferent, and that every man has his own peculiar 
one, you fliould let off a proverb, and fay, 
" That what is one man's meat is another man's 
poifon," or clfe, " Every one as they like, as 
the good man faid when he kifled his cow;" 
eveiy body would be perfuaded that you had ne- 
ver kept company with any body above footmen 

and houfe -maids.' Attention will do all this, 

and without attention nothing is to be done : 
want of attention, which is really want of 
thought, is either folly or madnefs. You fhould 
not only have attention to every thing, but a 
quicknefs of attention, fo as to obferve, at once, 
all the people in the room ; their motions, their 
looks, and their words ; and yet without ftare- 
ing at them, and feeming to be an obfer\'er. 
This quick and unobferved obfervation is of in- 
finite advantage in life, and is to be acquired with 
care ; and, on the contrary, what is called a*- 
fencCf which is a thoughtleffnefs, and want of at- 
tention to what is doing, makes a man fo like ei- 
ther a fool or a madman, that, for my part, I 
fee no real difference. A fool never had thought ; 
a madman has loft it ; and an abfent man is, for 
the time, without it."^ — [Letter 59. 

{4.) *• I warned you, in my laft, againft 

thofe 
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thofe difagreeable tricks and awkwatdneffes, 
whi^h matiy people Contra<a when they are 
young, and cannot get quit of them when they 
are old; fuch as odd motions, ftrange pofturcs, 
and ungented carriage. But there is, likewife, 
an awkwardnefs of the mind, that ought to be, 
and with care may be, avoided: as for inftance, 
to miftake or forget names; to fpeak cf Mr. 
JVhat'd'*ye''Call'himi or Mrs. "TMngumy or How-, 
d'ye-call'ber, is excefTively awkward and ordi- 
nary. To call people by improper titles and 
appellations is fo tooj as, my Lord, for Sir; 
and Sir, for my Lord., To begin a ftocy or nar- 
rative, when you are liot perfect in it, and can- 
not go through with it ;, but are forced, j^flibly, 
to fay, in the middle of it, " I h^v^ forgot the 
reft," is very unplea fan t and bungling. Onemiift 
be extremely exa£l, clear<, and pcrfpicuous in 
every thing one fays ; ot^ierwife, inftead of en- 
tertaining or informing others, one only tires and 
puzzles them. The voic^ and mannpr of fpeak- 
ing, too, are not to be neglefted. Some people- 
almoft ftiut their mouths when they fpeak, and 
mutter fo that they are not to be undcrftood : 
others fpeak fo faft, and fputtex, that they are 
not to be underilood neither : fome always fpeak 
as loud as if they were talking of deaf people ; 
and others fo low that one cannot hear them. 
All thefe habits are awkward and difagreeable,. 
and are to be avoided by attention ; they are the 

diftinguilhing 
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<l:llingui(hing marks of the ordinary people, vr ho 
have had no care taken of their education. You 
cannot imagine how ncceffary it is to avoid all 
thcfe little things: for I have feen many people 
with great talents, ill received, for want of hav- 
ing thefe talents, tpo; and others well received, 
only from their little talents, and who had no 
great ones." — [Letter 6o. 

(5.) " It is good-breeding alone that can 
prepoffefs people in your favour at firft fight; 
more time teing necciljiry to difcover greater 
talents. This good- breeding, you know, does 
not confift in low bows, and formal ceremony; 
but in an eafy, civil, and refpedful behaviour. 
You will, therefore, take care to anfwer with 
complaifance, when you are fpoken to ; to place 
yourfelf at the lower end of the table, unlefs 
bid to go higher; to drink firft to the lady of 
the houfe, and next to the mafter; not to eat 
awkwardly, or dirtily; not to fit when others 
ftand: and to do all this with an air of com- 
plaifance, and not with a grave, four look, as 
if you did it all unwillingly; — I do not mean 
a filly, infipid fmile, that fools have when they 
would be civil; but an air of fenfible good hu- 
mour. I hardly know any thing fo difficult to 
attain, or fo neceffary to poflefs, as perfeS 
good-breeding; which is equally inconfiftent 
with a ftiff formality, an impertinent forward- 

nefsji 
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rie'^s, and an awkward baflifulnefs. A little ce- 
remony is often neceffary ; a certain degree of 
firmnefs is abfolutely fo; and an outward mcdefty 
is extremely becoming: the knowledge of the 
world, and your own obfervation, muft and 
alone can, tell you the proper quantities of 
each/' — [Letter 71. 

(6.) ** If care and application are neceffary 
to the acquiring of thofe qualifications, without 
which you can never be confiderable, nor make 
a figure in the world ; they are not lefs necef- 
fary with regard to the leffer accomplilhments, 
which are requifite to make you agreeable and 
pleafing in fociety. 'In truth, whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well ; and nothing 
can be done well without attention : I, there- 
fore, carry the neceffity of attention down to 
the lovveft things, even to dancing and drefs. 
Cuftom has made dancing fometimes neceffary 
to a young man; therefore mind it while 
you learn it, that you may learn to do it 
well, and not be ridiculous, ' though in a 
ridiculous aft. Drefs is of the fame na- 
ture; you muft drefs; therefore, attend to 
it ; not in order to rival or to excel a fop 
in it, but in order to avoid fmgularity, and 
confequently ridicule. Take great care al- 
ways to be dreffed like the reafonable people 
of your own age, in the place where you 
are, whofe drefs is never fpoken of one way 

or 
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or another, as cither too negligent, cr too much 
ftudied. — What is commonly called an abfent 
man, is commonly either a very weak or a very 
aflfcfted man ; bat be he which he will, he is, I 
am fure, a very dilagreablc man in company. 
He fails in all the common offices of civility; he 
feems not to know thofe people to*day, with 
whom yefterday he appeared to live in intimacy. 
He takes no part in the general convsftrfation, 
but, on the contrary, breaks into it, horn lime 
to time, with fome ftart of his own, as if he 
waked from a dream. Thb as I faid before, is 
a fure indication either of a mind fo weak, that 
it is not able to bear above one objeft at a time,. 
or fo affefted, that it would be fuppofed to be 
wholly engroffed by and diteSed to fome very 
great and important obje3:s.. Sir Ifaac Newton, 
Mr. Locke, and (it may be) five or fix more, 
fincethe creation of the world, may have had a 
right to abfence, from that intenfe thought, 
v/hlch the things they were inveftigating requir- 
ed: but, if a young man, and a man of thic 
world, who .has no fuch avocations to plejid^, 
will claim and exercife that right of abfence iw 
company, his pretended right fliould, in my 
mind, be turned into an inv4Dluntary abfence, 
by his perpetual exclufion out of company. 
However frivolous a company may be, Jftill^ 
while you are among them, do not (hew them, 
by your inattention, that you think them fo ; 

but 
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but rather take their tone, and conform, in 
feme degree, to their weaknefs, inftead of mani- 
fefting your contempt for them. There is no- 
thing that people bear more impatiently, or for- 
give lefs, than contempt; and an injury is much 
fooner forgotten, than an infult. If,, therefore, 
you would rather pleafe than oflFend, rather be 
well than ill fpoken of, rather be loved than 
hated, remember to have that conftant attention 
about you, which flatters every man's little va- 
nity,, and the want of which, by mortifying bis 
pride, never fails to excite his refentment, or, 
at leaft, his ill-will. For inftance, moft people 
(I might fay all people) have their weakrieffes; 
they have tbeir aveifions, and their likings, to 
fuch or fuch things; fo that, if you were to 
laugh at a man for his averfion to a cat, or cheefc, 
(which are common antipathies), or, by inat- 
tention or negligence, to let them come in his 
way, where you could prevent it, he would, in 
tbe firfl: cafe, thmk hirafelf infuited, and, in the 
fecond, flighted, and would remember both : 
whereas, your care to procure for him what he 
likes, and to remove from him what he hates, 
(hews him, that he is, at leaft, an objefit of your 
attention, flatters his vanity, and makes him 
poflibly more your friend than a more important 
fervice vrouid have done. With regard to the 
ladies^ attentions ftill below thefe are neceflary, 
and, by the cuftom of the world^. in fome mea- 

fure 
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fure due, according. to the laws of good-breed-^ 
ing. — [Letter 8i. 

(7,) The art of pkafing is a^ very neceffary 
one to poffefs, but a very difficult one to acquire. 
It can hardly be reduced to rules, and your 
own good fenfe and obfervation will teach you 
more than I can. Do as you would be done 
by, is the fureft method that I know of pleafing'. 
Obfei-ve carefully what pleafes you in others, 
and probably the fame things in you will pleafe 
others. If you are pleafed with the complai. 
fance and attention of others to your humours^, 
your taftes,.or your weakneffes, depend upcn 
it, the fame complaiiance and attention on 
your part, will equally pleafe them. Take 
the ton« of the company that you are in, and 
'do not pretend to give it:* be ferious, gay, or 
even trifling, as you find the prcfcnt humour of 
the company. This 15 an attention due from 
every individual to the majority. Do not tell 
flories in company; there is. nothing more tedi- 
ous or difagreable: if, by chance, you know 
a very (hort flory, and exceedingly applicable vo 
the prefent fubjeft of converfation, tell it in as 
few words as poilible ; and, even then, throw 
out that you do not love to tell ftories, but that 
the fhortneft of it tempted you. Of alUthings 
banifli the egotifm out of converfation, and n?- 
v€r think of entertaining people with your own 
perfcnal concerns or private afifairsj though 

they 
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they are interefting to you, they are tedious and 
impertinent to every body dfe: befides that, one 
cannot keep one's own private affairs too fecret. 
Whatever you think your own excellencies may 
be, do not afFeftedly difplay them in company; 
nor kbour, as' many people do, to give that 
turn to the converfation which may fupply you 
with an opportunity of exhibiting them. If 
they are real, they will be infallibly discovered, 
without your pointing them out yourfelf, and 
with much more advantage, Never maintain 
an argument with heat and clamour, though 
you think or Isnow yourfelf to be in the right ; 
but give your opinion modeftly or coolly, which 
is the only way to convince; and, if that does 
not do, try to change the converfation, by fay- 
ing, with good humour, " We (hall hardly 
convince one another, nor is it neceffary we 
ftiould ; fo let us talk of Something elfe." Re- 
member that there is a local propriety to be ob- 
ferved in all companies ; and that what is ex- 
tremely proper in one company, may be, and 
often is highly improper in another. The 
jokes, the bons mots, the little adventures, which 
may do very well in one company, will feem 
flat and tedious, when related in another. 
The particular characters, the habits, the cant 
of one company, may give merit to a word, or 
a gefture, which would have none at all, if di- 
vcfted of thofe accidental circumftances. Here 
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people very coramonly err, and, ibnd of fome- 
thing that ba» entertained them in oik compa- 
ny> and in certam circamftaAces^ repeat it v^ith 
emphafis in another, where it is either inftpid> 
or it may be offienfivc, by being ill-tijned, or 
mifplaced ; nay, they o&ee do it wit^ this filly 
preamble, ^* I will tell yoa an catcelknt thing," 
or, ** I will tell y<»i the beft thing in the woHd.'** 
This raifcs expeOationSp which, when abfo- 
lutely difappoimed, make the tektor of this 
excellent thing look, veiy defervedly, like « 

fool. If you would partictdarfy gain the 

affedion and friendAip of partidtdar -people^ 
whether mcs or wiomen, endcaTOur to find out 
their predominate exoeUency, if they have one^ 
and their prevailitig weakncfs, which every body 
has ; and do juftice to the one, aod fomething 
more thao juftice to the other. Men have va- 
rious objeSfi in whidi they may excel, or, at 
lead, wouU be thought to excd, and, though 
they love to hear jufticc done to them where 
they know that they excel, yet they are moft 
agreeably complimented upon thofe points where 
they wifh to excel, and yet are doubtful whe- 
ther they do or not. You will eafily difcover 
thofe points, by obferving th^lr favourite topic 
of converfation ; for every man talks moft of 
what he has moft a mind to be thought to excel 
in. Touch him but there, and you touch him 
to the quick. — Do not miftake me, and think 

that 
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that I mean to recommend to you abjed and 
criminal flattery:— no — flatter nobody's vices 
or crimes ; on the contrary, abhor and difcou- 
rage them. But ther<r is no living in the world 
without a complaifant indulgence of people's 
weaknefles, and moocent^ though ridiculous, 
vanities. If a nuui has a mind to be thought 
wifer, and a woman handfoaier^ Aan tJiey re- 
ally are, their error U a icomfortabie one to 
themfelves, and an innocent one with regaid to 
other people ; and I would rather make them 
my friends, by indulging them in it, than my 
enemies, by endeavouring (and that to no pur* 
pofe) to Aindeceive thena. — ^Thene are little at- 
tentions, likewife, which are infinitely enga- 
ging, and which fenfiWy affeft that degree of 
pride and felf-love, which is infeparable fiom 
human nature, as they are ^nqueftienable 
proofs of the regard and conflderat^ioB which we 
have for the perfons to whom we pay them: as 
for example, — to obferve the little habits, the 
likings, the antipathies, and the taftes of thofe 
whom we woidd gain; and theja take care to 
provide them with the one, and fecure them 
from the other; giving them, genteelly, to un- * 
derftand, that you had obferved they liked fuch 
a difh, or fuch a room, for which reafon you 
had prepared it ; or, on the contrary, that, hav- 
ing obferved they had an averfion to fuch a 
difli;^ a diflike to fych a perfon^ &c. you had 
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taken care to avoid prefenting them. Such at- 
tention to fueh trifles often gratifies them more 
than greater things^ as it makes people believe 
that they are realty objeSs of our care."-^— [Let- 
ter 97. ♦ 

(8.) ** Intrinfic merit atene will not engage 
the heart; it will gain you the general efteenr 
of all, but not the particular afFe^iori^ that is, 
the heart of any. To engage the affadion of- 
any particular perfon, you mufl^ over and a* 
bove: your general merit, have fome particular* 
merit to that perfon, by fecvices doae or-oflfered, 
by expreflions of regard and cfteem, by complai- 
fance, attentions, &c. for him; and the grace-* 
ful manner of doing all thefe things opens the 
way to the heart, and facilitates, or rather en- 
fures, their cfft&s. From your own obferva- 
tion, reflcft what a difagreeable impreflion an 
awkward addrefs, a flovenly figure^ an ungrace- 
ful manner of fpeaking, whether ftuttering, 
muttering, monotony, or drawling, an unat- 
tentive behaviour, &c. make upon you, at firft 
fight, in a ftranger; and how they prejudice 
you againft him, though, for aught you know,, 
he may have great intrinfic fenfe and merit : and" 
refle^b, on the other hand, how much the op- 
pofites of all thefe things prepoffefs you, at 
firft fight, in favour of thofe who enjoy them. 
You wilh to find all good qualities in them, 
and are,, in fo»e degree> difappointei if yoif 

do 
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do not. A thoufand little things, not feparate- 
iy to be defined, confpire to form thefe ^graces, 
this agreeable fomething, that always pleafcs. 
A pretty perfon, genteel motions, a proper de- 
gree of drefs, an harmonious voice, fomething 
open and <:hearful An the countenance, but 
without laughing, a diftinfl and properly-varied 
manner of fpeaking ; all thefe things, and ma- 
ny others, are neceffary ingredients in the com- 
pofition of that pleafiiig and agreeable fome- 
thing, which every body feels, though nobody 
can defcribe. Obferve carefully^ then, what 
difple^fes or pleafes you in others, and be per- 
fuaded, that, in general, the fame things will 
pleafe or difpleafe them . in you.— ^-Having men- 
tioned lavghing, I . muft particularly warn you 
againft it.; and I could heartily wifh, that you 
may be often feen to fn^ile, but never heard to 
laugh, while you live. . Frequent and. loud 
laughter . is the ch^rafteriftic of folly and ill 
manners. It is the manner in which the mob 
exprefs ijieir filly joy at. filly things, and they 
call it being merry. In my mind, there is no- 
thing fo illiberal and fo ill-bred, as audible 
laughter. True wit, or fenfe, never yet made 
iny body laugh; they are above it; they pleafe 
the mind, and give a chearfulncfs to the coun- 
tenance : but it is hw. buffoonery, or filly acci- 
dents, that always excite laughter; and that is 
what people of fexifc and breeding (hould fiiew 

themfelves 
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thcmfelves above. A man- going to fit down, 
in the ftippofition that he has a chair behind 
him, and falling down upon his breech for want 
of one, fets- st whole company a laughing, when 
all the wit in the world wouid not doit; a plam 
proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming a 
thing laughter is ; not to mention the difagfee- 
abte rioife that it makes, and the fliocking dis- 
tortion of the face that it occafions. . Laughter 
is eafily reftrained, by a very Kttle refleftion ; 
but, as it is generally cbnneSted with the idea 
of gaiety, people do not enough attend to its 
iabfurdity. I am neither of a melismcholy nor a 
cynical difpofition, and am as- willing atid as apt 
to be pleafed as any body ; but I am fare, that, 
fiince I have had the full ufe of my reafon, no- 
body has ever heard me laugh. Many people, 
at firft from- awkwardnefs and a vicious modefty, 
have got a very difagreabte and a filly trick of 
laughing, whenever they fpeak; and I know a 

mart of very good parts, Mr. W r, who 

cannot fay the commoneft thing without laugh- 
ing; which makes thofe who do not know him 
take him at firft for a natural fool. This, and 
many other very difagreeable habits, are owing 
to a vicious modefty at their firft fetting out in 
the world. They are aftiamed in company; 
and fo difconcerted, that they do not know 
what they do, and try a thoufand tricks to 
keep themfelvcs in countenance,' whkh tricks 

afterwards 
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afterwards grow habitual to them. Some put 
their fingers in: their nofes, others fcratch theif 
heads, others twirV their hats ; in (hort, eTcry 
Awkward iiUbred booby has his trick. Bat the 
A-cquency does not juftify the thing; and all 
thefe vulgar habits and awkwardnefles, though 
net criminal indeed, are mod carefully to be 
guarded againft, as they ar« grtat bars in the 
art of pleafing. Remember, that to pkafe is 
almoft to prevail-, or^ at leaft, a neceffary pre- 
vious ftep to it. You, who have your fortune 

to make, ihould particularty ffudy thia art, 

{Letter 112. 

(9.) To the foregoing e«trafts> I imift beg 
leave to fobjoin two entire ktters of the Noble 
Author; the ftrft on the company we fliauld 
keep, and the fecond on the proper manner of 
conduai»g one^s felf in it. As they arc very 
inftrudiive and intereftHig, I recommend them 
to the particular attention of my young readers. 

« Bati, Oaober 12, 0. S. 1748, 
" Dea^i Boy, 

*' I came here three days ago, upon account 
of a diforder in my ftomach, which afFeSedmy 
Iiead, and gave me vertigos. I already find 
rayCelf fomething better, and, confequently, do 
not doubt that a courfe of thefe waters will fet 
me quite right. But, however and wherever 1 
am, your ivelfarc, your charader, your know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, and your ' morals^ employ my thoughts, 
more than any thing that can happen to me, or 

. that I can fear or hope for myfelf. I am going 
off the ftage, you are coming upon it; with 
me, what has heen has heen, and reflection 
now would come too late ; with you, every 
thing is to come, even, in fome manner, re- 
flexion itfelf : fo that this is the very time when 
my reflections, the refult of experience, may be 
of ufe to you, by fupplying the want of yours. 
As foon as you leave Leipfig, you will gradual- 
ly be going into the great world, where the firft 
impreflions that you fliall give of yourfelf, will 
be of great importance to you ; but thofe which 
you (hall receive will be decifive, for they al- 
ways ftick. To keep good company, efpecial- 
ly at your firft fetting out, is the way to receive 
good impreflions. If you afli me what I m^an 

• by good company, I will confefs to you, that 
it is pretty diflScult to define; but I will endea- 
vour to make you underftand it as well as I 
can. 

'' Good company is not what refpeftive . fets 
of company are pleafed either to call or think 
themfelves ; but it is that company whidi all 
the people of the place call and acknowledge to 
be good company, notwithftanding fome objec- 
tions which they may form to fome of the indi- 
viduals who compofe it. It confifts chiefly (but 
by no means v/ithout exception) of people of 

confiderable 
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confiderable birth, rank, and charaSer; for 
people of neither birth nor rank are frequently, 
and very juftly, admitted into it, if diftinguifh- 
ed by any peculiar merit, or eminency, in any 
liberal art or fcience. Nay, fo motley a thing 
is good company, that many people, without 
birth, rank, or merits intrude into it by their 
own forwardnefs, and others Aide into it by the 
proteftion of fome confiderable perfon; and 
fome even of indifferent characters and morals 
make pait of it. But, in the main, the good 
part preponderates, and people of infamous and 
blafted charaSers are never admitted. In this 
fafhionable good company the beft manners and 
the beft language of the place are moft unquef- 
tionably to be leamt: for they eftablifli and 
give the tone to both, which are therefore call- 
ed the language and manners of good company, 
there being no legal tribunal to afcertain ei- 
ther. 

** A company confifting wholly of people of 
the firft quality cannot, for that reafon, be call* 
ed good company, in the common acceptation of 
the phrafe, unlefs they arc, iato the bargain, 
the fafhionable and accredited company of the 
place; for people of the very firft quality can 
be as filly, as ill-bred, and as worthlefs, as 
people of the meaneft degree. On the other 
hand, a company confifting entirely of people 
of very low condition, whatever their mciit or 
N parts 
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thers, nor to fuch a degree as to be confidered 
only as one of that particular ftt. 

** But the company, which of all others you 
ihouid mofl: carefully avoid, is -that low corti- 
pany, which, in every fenfe of the word, is 
low indeed ; low in rank, low in parts, low in 
manners, and low in merit. You will, per- 
haps, be furprifed that I ftiould think it necef- 
fary to warn you agamft fuch -company ; but yet 
I do not thiijk it wholly unnece{&ry, after the 
many inftances which I have feeii, of nien of 
fenfe and rank, difcredited, vilified, and un- 
done, by keeping fuch company. Vanity, that 
Iburce of many of our follies, and of fome of 
our crimes, has funk many a man into compa- 
ny in every light infinitely below himfeJf, for 
the fake of being th^ fjpft manii it. There he 
diSates, is applauded, admired; and, for the 
fake of being the CorypfuRus of thdt wretched 
chorus, difgrkces and diftjualifies himfelf foon 
for any better company. Depend upon it, you 
will fink or rife to the level of the company 
which yoM commdnly keep? people will judge 
of you, and not unreafonably, by that. There 
is good fenfe in the Spanifli faying, ** Tell me 
whom you live with, and I will tell you who 
you are." Make it therefore your bufinefs, 
wherever you are,' to get into that company, 
which every body of the place allows to be the 
^b^& compamy, next to their own; which is the 
N 2 beft 
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beft deSnition that I can give you of goo4 ccro- 
pany. But here, too» one caution is very nc- 
ceflary; for want of which many young men 
have been ruined, even in gpod company. 
Good company (as I have before obferved) is 
compofed of a great variety of fafliionable . peo- 
ple, whofe characters and! morals are very dif- 
ferent, though -theii*, manners arc pretty much 
the fame. When a young man, new in the 
world, firft gets into that oompany,, he very 
rightly deteimines to. .conform. to and imitate it. 
But then he too often and fatally .miftakes the 
objects of his imitation. ,He has often heard 
•that abfurd term of geqteel ^nd faftiionable vi- 
ces. He there fees fome peo|Je who ihine, and 
who in general are admired and ^fte^ned; and 
obrcrves that thefe people ^ are . ,whoremafters, 
drunkards, or gamefterss ^pon which he a- 
dopts their vices, miftaking their defers for 
their perfeftions, and .thinking that they owe 
their faftiion and their Ipftre to thpfe genteel vi- 
ces. Whereas it is exaftly the revcrfe; for 
thefe people Jiave acquired their reputation by 
their parts, their Jearnirig,- their good-breeding, 
and ether real accomphfliment5 ; and are only 
. bieniifhed and lowered, in the opinion of all 
reafonable people, and for their own, in time, 
by thefe genteel and fafliionable vices. A 
AN horemafter, in a flux, or without a nofe, 
is a very genteel perfon indeed, and well wor^ 

thy 
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thy of 'imJtiation !* A dnwi&ard, vomiting up at 
night theAifirie qf the day, aiid ftupefied by the 
head-ach all the next^ is, doubtlefs, a fine mo- 
del to copy from! And a gamefter, tearing his 
hair,and blafpheming, for having loft more than he 
had in the world, is furely a moft amiable cha- 
raSer ! , No : thefe are alloys, arid great ones too, 
which can never adorn any chara6ber, but will 
always dcbafe the b^.- To prove this; fuppofe 
any neian, - withoiit parts^ and fome other good' 
qualities,, to be merely > a whoremafter, a 
drunkard,, or a- gamefter,. how will he be« 
looked iippn- by all forts of* peopl6? Why, as 
a Qioft oohtemptible and vicious animal. I'here- 
fore ' iti is plainy that,- in- • thefe . mixed charac- 
ttrs, the good part only, makes people forgive,, 
buii not apprQve,..th€ bad. 

** I will hope and believe you will have no vi- 
ces •, but if, unfortunately, you ftiould have 
any, at leaft I beg of: you to "be content with' 
Xour'own^ and to adopt no dther body's. The 
adoption . of vipe : has> I am. convinced, ruined 
ten times, nilore young- nben thaa natural incli-^ 
nations. \ ' 

** As I' make no difficuhy of confeffing my paft 
errors, where. I. think the confeffion may be of 
ufetotyou, I will own, that, when I firft went 
to the univerfity, 1; drank and fmoked, not- 
>vithftanding thie averfion I had to wine and to- 
bacco, only becaufe I thought it genteel, and 
N 3 that 
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that it made me look like a ihan.' When I went 
abroad, I firft went to th^ Hague, where .^amiog 
was much in faihion, and where I obferved that 
many people, of (hining rank and charader, 
gamed too. I was then young enough and filly 
enough to believe that gaming was one of their 
accomplifhments; and, aa. I aimed at perfec- 
tion, 1 adopted gaming as a neceOary ftep to it. 
Thus I acquired, by error, ' the habit of a 
vice, which, far from adorning, my charac- 
ter, has, I amconfcious, been a great bleniilh 
in it. 

" Imitate then, with difcemmtnt and judg- 
ment, the real perfedions t)f the good compa- 
ny into which you may getf icqpy their piolite- 
ncfs, their carriage, their addrefs, and the eafy 
and well-bred tuin of their conv^dation : but re- 
member, that, let them fliine ever fo bright, 
their vices, if they have any, are fo many fpots, 
which you would no niore imitate, than you 
would make an artificial wtrt Upon your face, 
becaufe fome very handibn\e man had the misfor- 
tune to have a natural one upon his; but, on 
the contrary, think how much handforacr he. 
would have been without it. 

" Having thus confcffcd fome of my igaretnensy 
I will now (hew you a little 'Of my right fide. 
I always endeavoured to get into the beft com- 
pany wherever I was, and commonly fucceeded. 
There I pleafcd to fome degree, by .(hewing a 

defire 
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defire to pleafe. I took care never to be abfent 
or dijlrait\ but, on the contrary, attended to 
everything that was faid, done, or even looked, 
in company: F never* foiled in the minuteft at- 
tentions, and wasnevcr journalier, Thefe things, . 
and not n*y igaremens^ mad^ me fafhionable. 
** Adieu4 this letter is full long enough." 



LETTER CXXXIV.. 

** Bathy O^ober igii, 01 S, iT/^S. 

«* Dear Boy, 

*^ HAVING, in my laft, pointed out what 
fort of company you- (houki keep, I will now 
give you fome rules for your conduQt in it ; rules 
which my owa .experience and obfervation ena- 
ble me to fliy down and communicate to you 
with fome degree of confidence.. I hav<5 often 
given you hints of this kind before, but then it 
has been by fnatches ; I will now be more regu- 
lar and methodical. I (hall fay nothing wit.h re- 
gard to your bodily carriage and addrefs, but 
leave them to the care of your dancing-mafter, 
and to your own attention to the beft models : 
remember, however, that they are of confe- 
quencc. 
V '* Talk often, but never long ; in that cafe, if 
you do not pleafe, at leaft you are fure not to 
tire your hearers. Pay your own reckoning,. 
N 4 but 
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but do not treat the whole company ; this bebg 
one of the very few cafes in which people do not 
care to be treated, every one being fully convinc- 
ed that he has wherewithal to pay. 

" Tell ftories very feldom, and abfolutely ne- 
ver but where they are very apt and very fhort. 
Omit every circumftance that is not material, 
and beware of digreflions. To have frequent 
Tccourfe to narrative, betrays great want of ima- 
gination. 

" Never hold any body by the button, or the 
hand, in order to be heard out ; for, if people 
are not willing to hear you, you had much bet- 
ter hold your tongue than them. 

" Moft long talkers fingle out fomc one unfor- 
tunate man in company (commonly him whom 
iliey obferve to be. the moft filent, or their next 
neighbour), .to whifper^ or, at leaft, in a half-. 
voice, to convey a continuity of words to. This 
is exceiTively ill-bred, and, in fome degree, a 
traud ; converfation-ftock being a joint and com- 
mon property. But, on the other hand, if one 
of thefe unmerciful talkers lays hold of you, 
jiear him with patience. (and at leaft feeming at- 
tention), if he is worth obliging ; for nothing 
\\\\\ oblige him more than a patient hearing, as 
iicihing would hurt him more, than either to 
ierive him in the midft of his difcourfe, or to* 
chfcovcr your impatience under your affliSion. 

" Take, 
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'* Take, rather than give the tone of theconvcr- 
fationof the company youare im If you have parts, 
you will (hew them, more or tefs, upon every fub- 
jeS ; and, if you have not, you had better talk 
fiUily upon a fubjeft of other people's than of 
your own chufing. 

** Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed com- 
panies, argumentative, polemical converfations ; 
which, though they fhould not, yet certainly 
do, indifpofe, for a time, the contending parties 
towards each other; and, if the controverfy- 
grows warm and noify, endeavour to put an end 
to it, by fome genteel levity or joke. I quieted 
fuch a converfation-hubbub once, by reprefenting 
to them, that, though I was perfaaded none 
there prefent w6uld repeat, out of company, 
what paffed in it, yet I could not anfwer for the 
difcretion of the paflengers in the ftreet, who 
muft neceffiirily hear all that was feid. 

** Above all things, and upon all occafions, 
avoid fpeaking of yourfelf, if it be poffible. 
Such is the natural pride and vanity of our 
hearts; that it perpetually breaks out, even in 
people of the beft parts, in all the various modes 
and figures of the egotifm. 
* ** Some, abruptly, fpeak advantageoufly of 
themfelves, without either pretence or precau- 
tion. Thefe are impudent. Others proceed 
more artfully,, as they imagine, and forge accu- 

fations 
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felves againft themfelves, complain of cakunmes 
which they never beard> in order to juftify them»- 
felves^ by exhibiting a catalogue o£ their many 
virtues, 7'iey Ofkmwlcdge. it-may^ indeed^ fsem odd, 
that t^yfixiuld talk in that mamer of themfclws ; 
// // vjhat they do not like^ and what they never 
would have done ; no, no tortures Jbould ever have 
forced it from thenty if they had not been thus un^ 
jujlly and monjlroujly acfufed. But, inthofe cafes , 
jujlice is furely due to pne^s felf at well as to 
ethers ; andywhen our chara^er is attacked, we may 
fay, in our ownjujiification, what otherwife we 
never would have f aid. This thin veil of modefty, 
drawn before vanity, is much top tranfparent to 
conceal it, even from very moderftte diicemm^t., 
** Others go mqre modeftty ^n4 naore flily ftill 
(as they think) to work ; but,, iti my. mind^ jftill" 
more ridiculoufly. They confefs themfelrcs- 
(not without fome degree of (hame and confu*- 
fion) into all the cardinal virtues^ by firft.degrad- 
ing thena into weakneffes, and then owning their- 
misfortune, in being made up of thofe weak- 
neffcs. They cannot fee- people- fuffer without fym- 
pathiftng withy and endeav$uring to help them. 
They cannot fee people want, without relieving 
them-y thoughy, truly y their own circumjlances can-- 
not very well afford iti They cannot help fpeaking 
truthy though they know all the imprudence of it, 
Injborty they know y thaty with all thefe weaknef^ 
fesy they are not fit to live in the world, much lefs 

t9 
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to thrive in it. But they are no^v too old to change^ 
and mup rub on as well as they c(in. This founds' 
too ridiculous and outre, almoft, for the Aage ; 
and yet, take my word for itj you will frequent- 
ly meet with it upon the common ftage of the 
world. And here I will obferve, by the by, that 
you will often meet with characters in nature fa 
extravagant, that a difcreet poet would not ven- 
ture to fet them upon the ftage in their true and 
high colouring. 

** This principle of vanity and pride is {q ftrong < 
in human nature, that it defcends even to the 
loweft objeSs ; and one often fees people an- 
gling for praife, where, admitting all they fay to 
be true (which, by the way,, it feldom is), no • 
juft praife is to be cau^t One man affirms 
that he h^s ro4^ poft an bundled mites in fix 
hours : probably it is a lie ; but, fuppofing it to 
be true, what then ? Why, he is a very good 
poft-bpy, that is all. Another aiTerts, and, pro- 
bably, not without oaths, that he has drank fix 
or eight bottles of win^ at a fitting : out of cha- 
rity, I will believe him a liar; for, if I do not, 
I muft think him a beaft. 

** Such, and a thoufand more, are the follies 

and extravagancies which vanity draws people 

into, and which always defeat th^ir own pur- 

pofe; and, as Waller &ys, upon another fidsjed. 

Make the wretch the moil deipifed. 

Where n^wjft he wiihes to be prized. 

<« The 
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*^ The only fare way of avoiding thefe eviFs f$^ 
never to fpeak of yourfelf at all. But when> 
hiftorically, you are obliged to mention yourfelf; 
take care not to drop one fingle word that can^ 
direSly or indireftly, be conftrued as fifhing for 
applaufe. Be your charafter what it will, it 
will be known-; and nobody will take it upon 
your own word. Never imagine that any thing ' 
you can fay yourfelf w4llvamifli your defeSs, 
or add luftre to your perfeftions ;• .but> on" the ■ 
contrary^ it nvay, and nine (imes^- in' ten* Will, 
make' the -former more gtarmgi and the latter ' 
obfcure. If you arc fiient upon your- own fub- 
jed, neither envy, • indignation,, nor! ridicule' 
will obftrua or- allay thc-^pplatifc %hieh you*^ 
may really deferve; but, if you publifii J^our 
own panegyric, upon, any occafion, or in any* 
fliape whatfoever, and however artfully dreffed 
or difguifed, they will all confpire againft- you,.- 
and you will be difappointcd of tJie very end you - 
aim at. .. . ., 

** Take care never to feem dark and myfteribus ; 
which is not only a very unamiable charafter, - 
but a very fufpicious one too: if you feem myf- - 
terious with others, they will be really fo with 
you, and you will know nothing. The height 
of abilities is, to have volU fiiolto^ zvid pittfieri 
ftr^tti; that is, a firank, open,, and ingenuous 
exterior^ with a prudent and referved interior ; 
to be upon your own guard>and. yet^by a feem- 
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ing natural openncfs, to put people off theics. 

Depend upon it, nine in ten of every- company 

you are in will avail: themfelves of every indif- 

- creet and unguarded expreffion of yours, if they 

. can turn it to their own axlvantage. A prudent 

refci-ve is therefore as neceflary . as a feeming 

. opennefs is pixident. Always look people in the 

face when you fpeak to them : the not doing it 

: is, thought to imply confcioHs gui4t ; ' befides that 

that you lofe the advantage of obferving, by 

their countenances, what impreffion your dif- 

courfe makes upon them. In order to know 

people's redl fentiments, I tnift much more to 

my eyes than to my ears; for they can fay 

T v/hatever ^they have a mind I fhould hear, but 

they can feldom' help looking, what they have no 

intention that I fliould know. 

" Neither j-etail nor receive fcandal willingly; 

rfor though the- defamation of others may, for 

the prefent,. gratify the malignity of the pride 

.of our hearts^ cool refiedion will draw very tli£. 

.advantageous. conclufions from fjiich a £fpo(iti- 

on*, and^. in cafe of fcandal^ as .in' that of rob- 

- bery j the receiver is .always thought ^s bad as the 

thief. 

" Mimickry, >^hich is the common and fa- 

, vourite amiifement of little low <minds^ is in 

the utmoft contempt with great oned. It is the 

loweft and moft ilUb^^ral of all buffoonery. 

Pray, neither praSife it yourfelf, nor applaud 

it 
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it in others. Befides that, the perfon mimicked 
is infuUed; and, as I have often obferved to you 
before, an infult is never forgiven. 

*' I need not (I believe) advife you to adapt 
your converfation to the people you are con- 
verfing with; for, I fuppofe, you would not, 
without this caution, Iiave talked upon the fame 
fubje3, and in the fame manner, to a minifter 
of ftate, a bifhop, a phUofopher^ a captain, and 
a woman. A man of the world muft, like the 
camelcon, be able to take every different hue ; 
which is by no means a criminal or abjed:, but a 
neceflary complaifance, for it relates only to 
manners, a^ not to morals. 

One word only, as to fwearing, and that, I 
hope and believe, is more than is neceflary. 
You may fomctimes hear fome people, in good 
company, interlard their difcourfe with oaths, 
by way of embelliflunent, as they think; but 
you miift obferve, too, that thofe-who do fo are 
never thofe who contribute, in any degree, to 
give that company the denomination of good 
company. They are always fubalterns, or peo- 
ple of low education; for that pradice, bcfldes 
that it has no one temptation to plead, is as filly, 
and as illiberal, as it is wicked* 

" Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who 
are only pleafed with filly things ; for true wit 
or good fenfe never excited a laugh, fince the 
creation of the world, A man of parts and fa- 

fiiion 
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fliion is therefore only feen to fmiie, but never 
heard to laugh. 

** But, to conclude this long letter ; allnthe 
above-mentioned rules, hovrever carefully you 
may obferve them, will lofe half their c£Fed, 
if unaccompanied by the Graces. Whatever 
you fay, if you fay it with.afupercilious cynical 
face, or an embarraffed countenance, or a filly 
difconcerted grin, will be ill received. If, into 
the bargain, you mutter it, or utter it indijiini^ly, 
and ungracefully y it will be ftill worfe received. 
If your air and addrefs are vulgar, awkward, 
and gauche, you may be efteemed indeed, if you 
have great intrinfic merit ; but you will n^ver 
pleafe : and, without pleafing, you will rife but 
heavily. Venus, among the ancients, was fyno- 
nimous with the Graces, who were always fup- 
pofed to accompany her : and Horace tells us, 
that even Youth, and Mercury, the God of Arts 
and Eloquence, would not do without her. 

Parum comis Jtne te Juventas, 

Mercuriufque, 

*' They arc not inexorable ladies, and may 

be had, if properly and diligently purfued. 

Adieu." 



FINIS. 
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